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Introduction 


William Purvis was born blind in Newcastle in 1752, but after his father died, William and his mother had to live in 
All Saints Poor House. In the 1790s he played the fiddle and sang in lower town pubs, and patronised ‘country’ 
pitmen; but the war with France led to further industrialisation and urbanisation, so coal was in great demand, and 
young hewers (coal-face workers) earned high wages. Single artisans and shopkeepers in Newcastle were keenly 
aware that their lives were increasingly different to those of pitmen, and some wrote and sang satirical lyrics about 
pitmen in the safety of convivial societies, using phoneticised versions of vernacular speech. The bookseller and 
antiquarian, John Bell, collected many manuscript, printed and orally-transmitted lyrics, and published dozens of 
them in his Rhymes of Northern Bards in 1812. He also collected tunes, but did not publish them. After the war 
ended in 1815 Newcastle artisans and shopkeepers continued to satirise pitmen, keelmen and sailors in song, but 
they praised urban ‘eccentric characters’, and especially ‘Blind Willie’ Purvis. 

By the 1820s thousands of Tyneside male and female workers had joined mutual aid funds to weather 
unemployment, injury and sickness, and avoid the Poor House and a pauper's grave. The annual ‘head-meeting 
days’ involved eating, dancing and singing, and by 1829 the blinded former slater Robert Nunn, who was a freeman, 
became a semi-professional fiddler, songwriter and singer. His lyrics described workers’ lives from inside the 
community, warts and all; but though ‘Bobby’ was a key element in Tyneside culture, we have no image of him. 

In 1831 pitmen wrote propaganda songs and won a strike for better pay and conditions with direct action, but 
they lost another strike in 1832 because of their leaders’ timidity. Blind Willie died that year, but the Reform Act 
enfranchised a minority of better-off male householders in Newcastle, in addition to the hereditary freemen, and 
consolidated the growing division between working class and petit-bourgeois culture. By 1833 the shoemaker and 
freeman William Midford (later Mitford) was a singing landlord, and his privileged status, interests, attitudes, style 
and language shaped his lyrics. The 1835 Municipal Corporations Act extended the right to vote to more better-off 
male householders, and accelerated the process of cultural divergence, and even within the working class. 

In 1840 Newcastle printers refused to set some of Nunn’s bawdy lyrics, no matter how popular they were, and 
his songbook has not been traced, and in 1844 pit-village men and women wrote songs to support a strike. No 
women’s manuscripts have survived, but at least two were printed. A union official altered the men’s manuscripts 
on their way to print, and the strike was defeated. In Newcastle professional musicians, singers and songwriters, 
often with working-class roots, entertained male workers in John Balmbra’s 'music saloon’ in the Cloth Market. 
Nunn seems not to have worked there, but retained his role in the self-help associations and in the pubs patronised 
by increasing numbers of male engineers until he died in 1853. By then many male workers attended the 'concert 
halls', which engaged local singer-songwriters like Edward Corven, who had learned his trade with the famous 
travelling showman William (‘Billy’) Purvis, who was not related to Blind Willie. Ned Corvan, as he became, 
supported strikes and struggles, and used tunes from London and the USA as well as local favourites. 

Tyneside Song covers the same period as my Billy Purvis, the First Professional Geordie — roughly 1800 to 1850 - 
and it shows how Nunn built a working-class audience for vernacular song which enabled Corvan, and later George 
Ridley and Joe Wilson, to become full-time professional singer-songwriters. The lives and songs of these later stars 
form the subject of my Cat-Gut Jim the Fiddler, Gannin’ to Blaydon Races and The Gallowgate Lad. 

This book defines archaic terms and local words to emphasis that ‘English’ varied considerably in the past, as it 
does now, and it includes images of documents which were poorly written or printed, or have been poorly 
preserved or badly bound, in order to give the reader an idea of what contemporaries saw and bought. 

The purchasing power of the pound is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain accurately; but here is how many 
pounds the Bank of England believes it would take today to buy goods and services that £1 bought in the past. 


1800 £79 1840 £89 1880 £98 1920 £39 1960 £21 2000 £1.9 
1810 £70 1850 £105 1890 £108 1930 £58 1970 £13 2010 £1.3 
1820 £78 1860 £92 1900 £103 1940 £51 1980 §=£3.5 
1830 £88 1870 £94 1910 £100 1950 £30 1990 £1.8 


My warm thanks go to Alastair Bonnett, Anthony Smithson, Ewan Waugh, Frank Ellis, Marie-Therese Mayne, Paul 
Baker, Ray Stephenson, Sheila Gammon, Vic Gammon and Vicki Gilbert; to colleagues at the Picton Library in 
Liverpool, Hartlepool Museum, Hartlepool, Newcastle, North Shields and South Shields Libraries, Newcastle 
University Library, Tyne & Wear Archives, Trinity House in Newcastle, and to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne for their generous financial support. 
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1. The Northern Minstrel 


(i) William Purvis 


George Purvis’s son was baptised John in St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle, on 1 April 1728." Reportedly John became 
a waterman and married Margaret, who had been born around 1720,” and in February 1752 their son was baptised 
William in All Saints’ Church.? In April 1762 a John Purvis was in prison, charged with assaulting and robbing the 
carrier Thomas Tate, and Purvis appeared at the Assizes in August.* The ‘yeoman’ John Purvis died in All Hallows 
parish in April 1777; but it is not known if either of them was William’s father.° 

William usually wore a keelman’s grey working clothes,° but after his father died Margaret failed to get a room 
in the Keelmen's Hospital, so she and William entered All Hallows’ Poor House in Manor Chare.’ William rang the 
bell in All Hallows’ Church,® but its interior was dismantled in 1783 and the south pillars fell in 1785,? so parliament 
approved rebuilding in 1786.7° In 1789 the pews in the new church, which became known knownas All Saints, were 
let on a commercial basis, and Trinity House paid £525 for 52," but William still rang the bell.?? He also used to 


drop in on his rounds at Messrs. Clapham and Gilpin's chemist's shop, first in Silver Street, and afterwards in Pilgrim Street, 
for the purpose of getting a dole of Spanish juice, which was never denied him. His invariable address was, 'Hinny, doctor, 
gie us a bit o' Spanish!' uttered in the confident tones of a simple, guilelesss boy; and 'God blish the king — God blish the 
King; never sheed him — never sheed him; poor shoul! — poor shoul!' was his regular form of thanksgiving.* 


By 1790 Newcastle had 183 licensed premises,’* and at some point in the 1790s Purvis played the fiddle for beer, 
titbits and pennies, at Charles Turner’s Queen's Head in Pilgrim Street,*® and William Loggie’s Golden Anchor in 
Grindon Chare, just off the Quayside.’” 

Robert Burns had visited Newcastle in 1787,"° and there or elsewhere he noted two sets of lyrics entitled Broom 
Besoms.*’ The lyrics circulated across England,?° and by the 1790s Purvis sang a version in Newcastle. 


If ye want a busom, 
For to sweep your house 5 
Come to me, my lasses, 
Ye ma ha’ your choose. 
Buy broom busoms, 
Buy them when they’re new ; 
Buy broom busoms, 
Better never grew. 


If I had a horse, 
I would have a cart; 
If I had a wife, 
She would take my part. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


Had I but a wife, 
I care not who she be; 
If she be a woman, 
That’s enough for me. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


If she lik’d a drop, 
Her and Id agree ; 
If she did not hike it, 
re’s the more for me. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


Purvis added verses about the men and women who treated him well. Evidently ‘mouth’ and ‘youth’, and ‘House’, 
‘juice’ and ‘choose’, rhymed in the local vernacular, and something which could ‘taste your mouth’ was delicious. 


Up the Butcher Bank, 
And down Byker Chare ; 
There you'll see the lasses, 
Selling brown ware. 
Buy broom busoms, &e. 


Along the Quayside, 
Stop at Russell’s Entry ; 
There you'll see the beer drawer, 
She is standing sentry. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


If Jou want an oyster, 
For to taste your mouth, 
Call at Handy Walker’s, 
He’s a bonny youth. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


Call at Mr Loggie’s, 
He does sell good wine ; 
There you'll see the beer drawer, 
She is very fine. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


If you want an orange, 
Ripe and full of juice ; 
Gan to Hannah Black, 
There you'll get your choose. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


Call at Mr Turner’s, 
At the Queen’s Head ; 
He’ll not set you away, 
Without a piece bread. 
Buy broom busoms, &c. 


Down the river side, 
As far as Dent’s Hole ; 
There you'll see the cuckolds, 
Working at the coal. 
Buy broom busoms, &e. 2; 


Dent’s Hole was a mooring place on the north bank of the Tyne, near Byker, two miles east of Newcastle, and was 
named after the Dent family who owned a riverside estate.”*A later sketch showed two children with their young 
mother who had turned her head away from two wherrymen who were trying to attract her attention. 


Purvis’s last verse ridiculed pitmen who were at work underground while their wives were in bed, and might not 
be alone; but by the early 1800s he had an admirer with access to print. 


(ii) Henry Robson 


Henry Robson was born in the pit-village of Benwell, just west of Newcastle, in 1775, and around 1789 he was 
apprenticed to the printer Margaret Angus,”’ in Drury Lane, Newcastle.”? Robson’s Gypsey’s Song named the pipers 
Crowd and Sandy Brown, though neither could ‘trill a note’ like Jamie Allan in Money Musk or Dorrington.”° Probably 
around this time Robson produced The Northumbrian Minstrel’s Budget of pipe and fiddle tunes. 


A minstrel who wandered ‘tween Tyndedale and Tweedale 
Who well could perform on the bagpipes and fiddle 

Who tended at hoppings, at bridals, and fairs, 

And charmed young and old with his lilts and his airs, 

The following tunes played correctly and clearly: - 


Go to bed, Cicely — Laddie lie near me — 
The Souters o’ Selkirk — and Stannerton Hopping — 
(Where blithesome young maids used to cock up their topping) 
The famed Lairds o’ Ryton — To Wylam away — 
The bonny Pit Lad — and the Black and the Grey — 
My laddie sits ower late up — Drops of Brandy — 
The Lasses love Wine and Sugar Candy — 
Coquetside — and the Peacock followed the Hen — 
The three true good fellows ayont yon glen — 
Famed Felton Lonning — My Eppie is true — 
And the Dyer who dyed my apron blue — 

Blow the wind southerly home to my dear — 

Till the Tide comes in Ill sit on the pier — 

And the famed Anti-gallican privateer— 


Blink o’er the burn, Bessie, and I'll follow thee — 

Into Newcastle and doon by the Key — 

My love’s like a cherry new come off a tree — 

And | cannot get to my love if | should dee — 

Get her Bo — Dainty Davie — The Tankard now fill — 
And the tune of tunes Galloping ower the Cowhill — 
Cut and dry Dolly — and famed Elsie Marley 

My love’s but a lassie yet — Hooly and fairly — 

The brave lads o’ Dunse — and the Wallington Lady — 
Roy’s Wife — and the Deuks dang ower my Daddy — 
Macpherson’s Farewell — Hobbie Elliot, see cliver — 
Peggy, now the King’s come — Cock up your beaver — 
And the good old tune — What can he gotten to give her — 


Aboot the bush, Willy, aboot the Beehive — 

She’s ower young to marry yet — Jack’s alive — 

Berwick Johnny — The little House under the Hill — 
Galloway Tam — And the Mill, Oh, the Mill — 

Go water they Daddy’s horse at the Mill dam — 

He’ll never be like my other Goodman — 

The Auld Man’s mare’s dead — Jenny’s bawbee — 

The Miller of Morpeth — and Jigging for me - 

The Sandhill Corner — the Calico Gown — 

Leith Wynd — and the World turned upside down — 

He’s aye kissing me — Bow-wow — and Love’s Alarms — 

All the night | lay wi’ Jacky in my arms — 

Brandling for ever and Ridley for aye — 

The Fisher Lad — the Dusty Miller — A.U.A. 

I’ve lost my love in Liddesdale — the wee German Lairdie — 
The Sow’s tail till him yet, the Sow’s tail to Geordie — 
Jockie’s lost his dearie — Drown Drouth — and Peacock’s fancy — 
Jockey’s to the Fair — To the Greenwood gane is Nancy — 
Auld Wife, Auld Wife, will you go a Shearing? — 
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Speak a little louder, for | am dull of hearing — 

The Ranting dog, the daddie o’t — I'll never leave thee — 

O the Ale Wife with her barrel makes me uneasy — 

Little wot ye wha’s coming — the Devil amang the Tailors — 

Cuddle me, Cuddy — the Morpeth Rant and Liberty for Sailors — 

Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife — The bonny, Jolly Plooughman 

Kiss me suen, my minnie’s coming — For Love with Love require her 

Corn Rigs are bonnie, O — Come tie my petticoat tighter — 

I’ll love ne’er a laddie but ane — She’s false as she’s fair and bonny — 

Jenny she lay i’ th’ loft - and Hey, my Nanny, my Nanny — 

Go to the Mill again —- Sweet Peggy Picken — 

The miraculous Hen and the broken-legged Chicken — 

O had | a rock and a wee pickle tow — 

Lumps o’ Pudding — Ne’er heed her Scorning — 

| met him beside the Barley Mow — 

Drunk at night and dry |’ the morning 

You’re all blind drunk, and I’m jolly fu’ — 

And | canna come ilka day to woo — 
There was a Wedding ‘ the West - Cuddle the Butler — Langolee — 
Tullochgorum — Auld Lang Syne — and Gan ti’ the kye wi’ me — 
And the Lad wi’ the Trousers on — He says he winnot hae me — 


There’s nae luck about the house, there’s nae luck ava — 

My Ewie wi’ the crooket horn — Up Willie, war them a’ — 
The bonny lass o’ Fisher Row — Bonnie at morn — and Soldier Laddie — 
Dame Gowdie — John, come kiss me now — The White Cockade — and Tartan Plaidie — 
And some say the diel’s dead and bury’d in Kirka’dy — 


Lassie, lend me your braw hemp heckle — The Soldier’s Joy — and Todlin Hame — 
There lives a lass at our town-end, | ken her name, | ken her name — 
Because he was a bonny lad she bid him aye come back — 
All the lads of Copper Alley — Haud away Jack — 
The Oyster Wives’ Rant — Frisky — Gillan na drover — 
Bamboroughshire Betty — and The Tailor done over 
Where hast thou been, ma canny hinny? — Johnny Hay’s bonnie lassie — 
I'll gan ne mair ti’ yon town — and Hey, Gan ti’ the Byre, Bessie — 
Tibby Fowler o’ the Glen — The High Way to Linton — 
Jenny Nettle — Lady fair — we’re a’ dry wi’ drinking — 
Guardian Angel now protect me — Water parted from the Sea — 
Why should | not love my love? Why should not she love me? — 
How sweet in the woodlands — At hame wad | be — 
My fiddle and Flora — the Banks o’ the Dee — 
The wind that shakes the barley — My sweet Catherine Ogie — 
Jockey’s at the helm — Gilderoy — and O’er Bogie — 
Why should you be so sad upon your wedding day? 
Saw ye ought of my Lad gawn up the Wagon way — 
And | got yesternight Curds and Whey — 


| winna gan to my bed till | get a man - 

My love cam passing by me, - and O’er the Moor he ran — 
Here’s the Cutter coming with a lousy crew — 

Sair fail’d, Hinny, sin | ken’d thou — 

The lad winna work, and the lass winna lairn — 

We’re a’ laid idle wi’ keeping the bairn — 

Tweedside — and my Hawkie is a bonny Cow — 

Eckey’s Mare — and Go to Coquet to woo — 

And He that gets my love needn’t to rue — 

Pease Straw — the Cuckoo’s Nest — and Cauld Winter Weather — 
We’ll make nae beds but ane, and a’ lie together — 

O’er the Hills and far away — Jacky Layton — Speed the Plough — 
We'll all be wed in our auld claes, we canna tell when we'll get them — 


A lass who lives at Cullercoats can neither Card nor Spin — 

Weel may the Keel row that my lad’s in — 

My Laddie comes on Friday — Oh, fie, John Thomson, run — 

The Hexhamshire Lass — and Hey for Bobbing Joan — 

We'll all get Gold in Gowpins — and Footy against the Wa’ — 
O’er the dyke and at her, Laddie — Framlington Fair — 
The Flower’s o’ the Forest — Begone, dull care — 

And | winna gang thro’ the dark cellar ne mair — 


Ranting Roaring Willie — Small coals and ready money — 

And my heart is away wi’ my own dear honey — 

| could wake a winter’s night — Cromdale Haughs, and Sunny Rays — 

Fairly shot of her — Banks o’ Tyne — and Such were the joys of my dancing days — 
Cauld and Raw the wind doth blaw — Up I’ the morning early — 

John Fenwick’s the flower amang them — and Ower the water to Charley — 
Bobby Shafto’s gone to Sea — My bonny Meggy Lauder — 

Kiss her up the Burn — and rare Cuddy claw’d her — 

The new Way to Wallington — The bonny Moor-hen — 

The Diel dang o’er the Weaver — Blythe was she but and ben 

Hexham Races — Nancy Dawson — Tell me what the Fiddle says — 

Thou and | shall go together; that’s what the Fiddle says — 

I’ll make thee fain to follow me — Andrew Carr — and Jumping John — 

We'll all away to the Low Lights — Jolly Companions, every one — 

l’ll find a hole to hide you in — Laddie come tie my Apron low — 

Gude night, and joy be wi’ you a’ — The Campbells are coming, yo ho! yo ho! 


When this master of minstrelsy oxtered his blether, 
Or lovingly plied hair and thairm together, 

The lads they were fit to loup out o’ their shoon, 

And the lasses fidg’d fain till the dance was begun. 

“In days o’ lang syne,” | ne’er grudg’d a few groats, 
When my love and | bobbed to his magical notes. 2” 


Year later ‘TW’ — almost certainly Thomas Wilson — recalled that when he was young, around 1800, Tyne and Wear 
pitmen were ‘a race entirely distinct from the peasantry surrounding them’. They were ‘a rude, bold, savage set of 
beings, apparently cut off from their fellow men in their interests and feelings; often guilty of outrage in their 
moments of inebrious mirth; not from dishonest motives, or hopes of plunder, but from recklessness, and lack of 
that civilisation, which binds the wide and ramified society of a great city’, and they were ‘much addicted to 
gambling, cock-fighting and horse racing’; and ‘Geordie’ was ‘a common name among them’.”8 

By late 1800 Angus had moved her press to the Side in Newcastle.”? Nearby pit-villages like Benwell were home 
to fewer single young women than young men, who dressed in their finery on their fortnightly 'Pay Saturday’ and 
visited Newcastle. Their spending power and physical fitness represented serious competition for apprentices and 
young journeymen who were saving up to become self-employed and get married, but the journeyman printer 
Robson was careful to use fictitious names in The Colliers' Pay Week. 


The young men, full blithesome and jolly, 
March forward, all decently clad, 

Some lilting up, ‘Cut-and-dry, Dolly’, 
Some singing, ‘The bonny Pit Lad.’ 

The pranks that were play’d at last binding 
Engage in some humorous chat 

Some lads by the wayside on finding 
Primroses to place in their hat. 


Bob Cranky, Jack Hogg, and Dick Marley, 
Bill Hewitt, Luke Carr, and Tom Brown, 
In one jolly squad set off early 
From Benwell to Newcastle Town... 


After touring the town the pitmen’s last port of call was a Sandgate pub, ‘Not far from the head of the Quay’, 


Where pipers and fiddlers resorted, 
To pick up the straggling pence, 

And where the pit lads often sported 
Their money at Fiddle and Dance. 


BLIND WILLIE the fiddler sat scraping, 
In corner just as they went in; 

Some Willington callants were shaking 
Their feet to his musical din: 

Jack vow’d he would have some fine cap’ring, 
As soon as their dinner was o’er, 

With the lassie that wore the white apron, 
Now reeling about on the floor. 


Their hungry stomachs being eased, 
And gullets well clear’d with a glass, 
Jack rose from the table and seized 
The hand of the frolicsome lass. 
‘Ma hinny!’ says he, ‘preay excuse me — 
To ask thee to dance | make free.’ 
She reply’d, ‘I’d be loth to refuse thee! 
Now fiddler play — Jigging for me.’ 


The Damsel displays all her graces, 
The collier exerts all his power, 
They caper in circling paces, 
And set at each end of the floor: 
He jumps, and his heels knack and rattle, 
At turns of the music so sweet, 
He makes such a thundering brattle, 
The floor seems afraid of his feet. 


The Benwell pitmen fuddled (got drunk), and when Cranky asked a ‘damsel’ to dance, a Willington pitman started 
a fight. 


All hand-over-head, topsy turvy, 
They struck, with fists, elbows and feet, 
A Willington callant, called Gurvy, 
Was top-tails tost over the seat; 
Luke Carr had one eye clos’d entire 
And what is a serio-farce, 
Poor Robin was cast on the fire, 
His breeks torn and burnt off his a[rs]e. 


Robson drew his would-be superior townsman's moral. 


How the warfaring companies parted, 
The Muse chuseth not to proclaim; 
But, ‘tis thought, that, being rather down-hearted, 
They quietly went — ‘toddling hame.’ 
Now ye Collier callants, so clever, 
Residing 'tween Tyne and the Wear, 
Beware, when you fuddle together, 
Of making too free with strong beer. 


The lyrics were evidently not published for over a decade,*° but the name of one of Robson’s ‘pitmen’ caught on 
with another songwriter. 


(iii) Bob Cranky 


In 1803 the port of Newcastle was home to 543 ships with an average of 149 tons burden, manned by an average 
of around seven men.*? When the war with France resumed in May British industry required ever more coal, and 
recruiting parties and press gangs reduced the number of north east pitmen. In 1804 George Selkirk was a 
hairdresser in the Close, Newcastle, and his son John, was a 21-year-old Quayside clerk who lived in the Side. He 
attended convivial clubs with other single young men,” but wrote lyrics as an anonymous ‘Gentleman of 
Newcastle’. Very unusually Margaret Angus & he son George printed his lyrics with a tune by Thomas Train of 
Gateshead, who remained completely anonymous, but assumed that piano-owners would understand the quick 
tempo of ‘Allegro Pitmanale’. 
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When a’ pat on my blue coat that fhines fe, 
My jacket wi? pofies fe fine fee, 

My fark fic fma’ threed, man, 

My pig tail fe greet, man, 
Od fmath ! what a buck was Bob Cranky. 


Blue ftockings, white clocks, and reed garters, 


Yellow breeks, anJ my fhoon wi’ Jang quarter 
A’ myed wour bairns cry, 
Eh! farties! ni! ni! 

Sic verra fine things had Bob Cranky. 


A’ went to awd Toms and fand Nancy, 
Kiv a’, Lafs thou’s myed to my fancy, 
A’ like thou as weel 
Asa ftanain pye heel, 
Ho’way to the town wi? Bob Cranky. 


As up Jenny’s backfide we were bangin, 
Ki Geordy, How. where are ye gannin, 
Wey’t fee my lord fizes, 
But ye fhanna ean afide us, 
For your not half fe fine as Bob Cranky. 


Ki Geordy, We leve i’ yen raw, weyet, 
I’ yen cort we bycth gan belaw, weyet, 
‘At a’ things ave play’d 
And to hew a’m not flay’d, 
WY? fic in a chep as Bob Cranky. 


Rob has thee «t lowpin and flingin, 

a\t the bool, fout-ball, clubby and fwingin, 
Can ye jump up and fhuffle, 
And crofs ower the buckle, 

When ye dance ? hike the chver Bob Cranky. 


Chou naw’s i’ my heagars and drawers, 
A’m oven ov” your fcarters and clawers, 
Tra the trap-door dit Jadcy, 
“LY the ipletter, hus daddy, 
Nycn handles the pick like Bob Cranky. 


So Geores, od frath eee rie farik, 


Nan laugh’d, t’charch we gat without ‘im, 
‘Uhe preet crowd, becrike how a’ liew’d em 
Smath’d—a keelbully rvar’d, 
Clear the road—whilk’s my lord ? 
Owfe fe high as the noble Bob Cranky. 


A’ lup up an? catch’d juft a thort gliff 
©’ Lord trials, the trumpets, and theriff, 
W? the Jitle bit mannies 
Se fine and fe canny, 
Ods hett! what a feet for Bob Cranky. 


Then away we fet off to the yel!-hocle, 
Wiv a few hearty laffes and fellows, 
Aw’ tell’d ower the wig 
Se curl’d and fe big, 
For nyen faw'd fe well as Bob Cranky. 


Aw’ gat drunk, fit, and kich’d up a racket, 
Rove my breeks and fpoil’d a’ my fine jacket 
Nan cry’d and the « +! ed, 
My hinny thou’s fu wled, 
Ho’way hyem now, my brary Bob Cranky. 


So we ftagger’d alang fia i: town mun, 
Whiles gannin, whiles byeth fairly dowa mun, 
Smafh’d a Bankfman or Hewer, 
No not a fine Viewer, 
Durft jaw to the noble Bob Cranky. 


What care aw’ for my new fuit a’ taters, 

Twe black een, od {math a’ fic maters, 
When my lord comes agyen, mun, 
Aw’l ftrive every byen, mun, 

To bang a’ wor Concern, ki Bob Cranky. 


O' the fieth and breed day when wor bund, mur 
A’ll buy clafe fur bonnyer than thon, mun, 
For od fina my neavel, 
As lang as wor yebble, 
Lew’s keep up the day, ki Bob Cranky. 


CPE * Gee - 
Nowe Aoths, (504. 


Vhowd tecthad hy wheter aiout wartk, 

th wthaoigt thy bats, 

w\tid niyek thy ate bloods, : 
Pte oie ep pul tata pankge MA tae a oe es 


'Crankey' was ‘a sort of checked Flannell worn by Pitmen’.*4 Pitmen’s drawers were short trousers, and hoggers 
were pit-stockings without feet. A trap-door bit laddy, who could be as young as six, opened and closed ventilation 
doors underground for up to 16 hours a day. A spletter maintained ventilation in a shaft split in two, and the 
banksman at the top of a shaft lowered and raised tubs, boys and men. '[G]Ods Heft!’ was ‘a common palliative 
exclamation’, or outburst, but '[G]Od Smash!' was an oath associated with pitmen’s ‘uncouth phraseology’ .?° Most 
workers would presumably sing ‘standard’ English lyrics idiomatically, so who would need a guide to workers’ 
pronunciation except members of other classes? 

Margaret Angus & Son issued a slip song of the lyrics without the music,?° and David Bass, a Scots-born 
freemason with a shop at the bottom of Pilgrim Street,?” produced a ‘Third Edition’.*® 
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The war paused between 1802 and 1803, but late in 1804 viewers who supervised several collieries and bound 
men to annual contracts, raised hewers' annual ‘binding’ money to 12 golden guineas (£12 12s). Some pitmen 
formed an illegal ‘combination’, and in winter, when the export trade was at its busiest, they refused to sign a bond 
until their wages were increased by up to 40 percent. Binding money reached 14 guineas in some Tyneside collieries 


and 20 guineas on Wearside.*” Guineas bore the king’s head, and he was patronisingly called ‘Geordy’.*° 


(iv) The Newcastle Songster 


Thomas Thompson was born into an army officer’s family near Bishop Auckland in 1773, but his father soon died. 
Thomas later went to ‘finish his education and enter business' in Durham, but by 1790 he lived in Newcastle. By 
1796 he worked for a woollen draper in Middle Street, and was the Acting-Quartermaster of the volunteer 
Newcastle Light Horse. Robert Burns died that summer and a schoolmaster wrote an elegy. After Thompson pointed 
out his plagiarism of Burns the teacher congratulated him on surpassing 'Blind Willie’, but Thompson responded. 


O Wyllie, thou art Nature's honest child, 
And had but education on thee smil'd, 
To-day he'd been to thee an empty ass: 
Blind Wyllie, ancient laureate of the Tyne, 
Son of Apollo — thee I'll call divine! 
Because thy strains, tho' low, are all thy own... 74 


Most volunteers were disbanded after Napoleon signed a Concordat in 1801, and by then Thompson was a partner 
ina firm of merchants in Broad Chare, off the Quayside. By 1804 he was a prosperous timber merchant with a 'raff- 
yard' in Gateshead, a house on the Windmill Hills and was a captain in the Tyne Legion Cavalry. He had 'raised 
himself by his talents and merit from a humble position to a respectable rank in society’, and became a freeman. 

Thompson reportedly ‘charmed the social circle’ and ‘set the table in a roar’, so his company was courted 
‘wherever humour and vivacity were considered ingredients contributing to social recreation’. He sang ‘local songs’ 
in the ‘pure Newcastle dialect with a playfulness and humour that transported every genuine Northumbrian’.* In 
The New Keel Row a keelman's wife praised her Navy veteran husband, the Whig MP for Newcastle Sir Matthew 
White Ridley and the ‘canny CORPORATION’, and the lyrics appeared in print in 1805. 


( No. IL) 
~ OF THE ———_— 9 
Newcastle Songster 
oe ADVERTISEMENT. 
? 
TYNE MINSTREL: 
+ ‘Containing a choice ScleBion of I HO 
MODERN awn ORIGINAL 
S O N G S. D. Bass, impreffed with every 
To which are added, Sentiment of deference and refpeét, begs 
TOASTS ann SENTIMENTS Leave td return his beft Thanks to his 


numerous Patrons for the very flattering 
Reception Number I. of the Newcastle’ 
Songster has met with, and hopes, that 
the prefent Number will be found e- 
qually deferving of Notice; the Originals 
interfperfed in this entertaining Collec- 
tion, he trufts, will be found to p 
confiderable Merit, and the Scleétigas 
are fuch as have received the Appro- 
bation of the Public. ; 


SECOND EDITION, 


Newcastle upon Tyne + 
PRINTED AND SOLD BY DAVID BASS; It will be his particular Study to ren. 
FOOT OF PILGRIM STREET, “ der the fucceeding Numbers worthy of 
that Encouragement with which he has 
hitherto been honored. 


1805. i 
PPrise Six-pence.) 
44 


There was now a niche market for lyrics in a phonetic version of the Tyneside vernacular . 

There was also a market for printed music. William Wright had moved his music shop to Pilgrim Street in 1803, 
and in 1805 Wright probably printed Abraham Mackintosh’s A Collection of Strathspeys, Reels, Jigs &c ... for the 
Harp, Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello.*® \t included pieces named after Mackintosh’s pupils,*” and The New Tyne 
Bridge was probably composed by William’s brother Thomas. The tune book was evidently a success, since 
Mackintosh soon published a second collection,“ and Robert Bewick, the son of the engraver Thomas Bewick, 


sometimes played the smallpipes at dances organised by the Newcastle dancing teacher Adam Kinloch, and Thomas 
Bewick engraved a ticket for him with a young man playing the smallpipes for dancers on Gateshead Fell.*° 


~~ 


M" KINLOC 


i * 


WS BAI 


* 
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Newcastle’s book trade was probably the most important between London and Edinburgh, but most printers and 
booksellers focussed on standard works. 

The bookseller William Charnley had died in 1803, aged 76, and left his Bigg Market bookshop to his widow, 
Elizabeth, but Emerson, her 22-year-old son, ran the business,°? and was active in the Booksellers’ Association. 


Mrs. Charnley (the elder) was the founder of the Society and fixed the rules, which were, that the members should meet 
at ... the Crown and Thistle Inn, in the Groat Market on the first Tuesday in every month, when they should sup on toasted 
cheese and have a glass of spirit or negus, economy being the order of the day; that there should be fines for non- 
attendance, increasing with the length of time the member absented himself; the fines to be spent on the anniversary of 
their establishment when the members were to dine together under an increased fine; [and] that members should mutually 
bind themselves not to sell under the prices agreed upon ... 


Other members were Edward Humble, Edward Miller, Robert Sands and David Akenhead, and Thomas Hodgson 
usually represented his mother Sarah. Oxford and Cambridge had a monopoly on printing Bibles in England, and 
the Association asked the Edinburgh printer with the monopoly in Scotland to indemnify them from prosecution; 
but all he undertook to do was to take back unbound sheets, so the Association stopped selling his Bibles.°* 

When William Daniell painted the Tyne from near the Ouseburn, the river was evidently calm as a millpond. 
Only a little smoke came from small manufactories beyond Tyne Bridge, but the crews of the keel and the sea-going 
vessels were not discernible. He included no colliery or press gang, and Sandgate was in darkness. 
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Life for most north-east people was not idyllic. 

In 1805 John Bailey and George Culley’s General View of the Agriculture of the County of Northumberland noted 
that the coalfield occupied a quarter of the county, and most of the 1,250 square miles which were suitable for 
ploughing had been enclosed in the previous 30 years. Older workers’ cottages consisted of one room and were 
made of stone and clay, covered in thatch, though newer ones were made of stone and had lime and sand floors 
and tiled roofs. A carpenter could earn between 1s 6d and 2s a day, and a mason from 1s 8d to 2s. The very few 
male farmhouse servants were paid around £18 11s a year, partly in kind, and £8 to £12 in cash, while women 
received only £3 to £5 in cash, while an overseer or head servant could make £20 to £30. Male and female 
agricultural labourers’ wages had risen by over a third in a decade. Males earned between 1s 2d to 1s 4d a day in 
summer, 1s 6d to 1s 9d during harvest, but were contracted to bring a woman to work for 6d a day during harvest 
and 6d for other tasks. Women cut most corn with sickles, but while thrashing 264 bushels by hand had cost 23s, 
thrashing machines, which cost up to £100, could now do that for 1s 6d. Male labourers earned 1s to 1s 2d a day in 
winter, while women earned between 1s and 1s 3d, and 6d to 8d for other work. The hours of work were from 
6.00am to 6.00pm, with four breaks amounting to three hours. Their diet was monotonous. Rye was imported and 
sown with wheat to make maslin bread called ‘sour-cakes’ in north Northumberland. Oat-meal was made into 
crowdies, or hasty pudding (known as meal-kail), for breakfast and supper, sometimes with butter, but often 
skimmed milk. Butcher’s meat had recently cost between 4d and 5d a pound, and 5%d in May and June, but now 
cost between 6d and 7d. Potatoes cost between 1s and 1s 6d a bushel of eight gallons, and a poor family needed 
five to seven cartloads of coal a year. Most turnpike roads were in good order, and upwards of 100,000 sheep were 
sold at the two huge annual Stagshawbank Fairs above Corbridge, while oxen were bred to supply the crews of sea- 
going colliers. The coal trade was booming, even though a wagonway from pit-head to the keels at the river bank 
cost around £440 a mile to construct, and £93 15s a year to maintain. Fitters, who organised keels and keelmen, 
charged between 1s 3%d and 1s 5%d per Newcastle chaldron (2.65 tons) from above Tyne Bridge. Keel dues cost 
8d from Newcastle to the sea-going collier, plus just under a penny for the keelmen’s beer, while trimming (levelling 
coal in collier holds to avoid capsizing) cost 1%d per chaldron. The authors explained several ‘provincial terms’.** 

The port of Newcastle was now home to 541 ships with an average of 141 tons burden, manned by six or seven 
men;°° but colliers were between 70 and 120 tons burden, and an average of 12 men made 14 voyages a year. 
Hartley and Blyth exported between 113,000 and 151,000 tons a year, but in 1805 the Tyne and Wear exported 
over 2,186,000 tons, and over 397,000 tons from ‘landsale’ pits was consumed locally. 

In Northumberland the poor rate had been 1s 6d in the pound in Wooler, 1s 10d in Alnwick, and 2s 6d in other 
large towns, but had risen by at least a third. Newcastle rates were between 2s 6d and 4s 6d in peace time, but 
reached 6s in All Saints parish because of press gangs.*© The Corporation auditors vetted accounts of over £36,000 
for the year to September 1805, with neither bills nor receipts;?’ but a few freemen looked reality in the face. 


(v) John Marshall 


John Marshall was a member of William Turner’s Unitarian congregation in Hanover Square, Newcastle, and his 
wife, Betty, went round ‘hawking numbers of periodicals’ for the booksellers.** John junior was born around 1776,°° 
and almost certainly attended Turner’s boys’ school before he was apprenticed to Matthew Brown, the Quayside 
printer, in 1790.©° In 1794 Marshall married Jane Forster in St. Nicholas’s parish church, and was registered as a 
‘Nonconformist’. Jane Marshall junior was born in 1797 and Edwin followed in 1799. 

In February 1793 a meeting in the Assembly Rooms had established a Literary and Philosophical Society, which 
metina room in St. Nicholas’ churchyard.™ Turner was the moving spirit,°* but religion and politics were ‘prohibited 
subjects of discussion’.© In 1795 the Society began building a library and in 1798 it met in the former Assembly 
Rooms in the Groat Market. By 1799 John Marshall junior was the Society’s librarian, and by 1801 he was a 
bookseller and stationer with a circulating library in Bottle Bank, Gateshead.® At some point he acquired a printing 
press and published several eight-page chapbooks entitled A garland of new songs with woodcuts.” Few if any 
lyrics were new, and many were very old, while others appear to have originated in London; though one garland 
included both The Lass of Richmond Hill and The Keel Row. 

By autumn 1806 local songwriters had given Marshal the manuscripts of new songs, and he published them 
anonymously in the 72-page book, The Northern Minstrel: or, Gateshead Songster, which he evidently hoped would 
sell well beyond Tyneside and to a different audience to his garlands. The long ‘s’ harked back to the 18" century, 
so Marshall evidently used some old type, which may well have come from his predecessors John White or Thomas 
Saint. 
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Gateshead upon Tynes Chay 


PRINTED AND SOLD BY J. MARSHALL; “| 
And may alfo be had of the Principal ant 
Bookfellers in Great-Britain. 


Marshall felt it necessary to begin with ‘The Editor’s Apology’. 


Puszicatrons of'a kind -imilar 
to this are.already fo numerous, fome apology, 
may perhaps be expeéted for increafing their 
number. But when it is confidered, that, from, 
a propenfity natural to the human mind,‘works 
of talte, imagiaation,.and fentiment, require the 
aid of novelty as well as genius todnture'jay 
favourable reception, it may be prefumed, that; 
any work which combines genius and novelty 
has that additional claim to public patronage 
which arifes from enlarging’ both thele fources: 
of our innocent pleatures..) © oont | j 

The powerful effects of Poetry in foftening and 
harmonizing the foul has been obferved from 
the earlieft ages; and nations the moft barba- 
rous, as well as thofe the moit refined, have - 
celebrated the achievements of their heroes and 
the principal events of their hiitory, in all the 
attractive charms of fong. Love, Friendthip;. 
Patriotifm, and ull the nobler paflions, when. 


Clothed in the fafcinating garb of poetical 
Imagery, forcibly imprefs on the mind thofe 
fentiments which dignify the human {pecies.- 
The refinement and’ elevation of fentiment fof- 
tered by a tafte for Poetry, in its pureft, moft 
tender, and fanciful forms, will alfo, it is highly 
probable, afford fome protection from the tyran- 
ny of vulgar and degrading paffions. 


A confiderable number of the Songs in this 
Collection are original; and the Editor has only 
to regret that he is not at liberty to inform the 
public to whom they are indebted for feveral 
pieces whith would do credit to the firfl poets 
of the age. The produttions of fome of our 
youthful poets, originally inferted in this Collec. 
tion,’ give proofs of genius and talent; and, 
foftered by public approbation, may be expected 
to-arrive at confiderable eminence. 


. For felecting from fources to which few have 
accefs, fome of the beft productions of our moft 
efteemed modern Poets, no apology, it is pre- _ 
fumed, will be neceflary. 69 


The songbook was evidently a success, and the second part appeared in October, with preface which began with a 
quotation from The Minstrel; or, the Progress of Genius. 

James Beattie had been born into the family of a shopkeeper and small farmer in Kincardineshire in 1735. He 
later became schoolmaster in the parish of Fordoun in 1753, became usher at Aberdeen Grammar School in 1758, 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy at Marischal College in Aberdeen in 1760. He subsequently obtained a doctorate 
from Oxford University, published an attack on slavery in 1770, The Minstrel in two parts in 1771 and 1774. He 
played the cello in the College’s Musical Society, and published On Poetry and Music in 1776, and John Marshall 
evidently saw him as a kindred spirit. 
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vs» Hail, ye mighty Mafters of the Lay, 
Nature's true fons, the friends of Man and Truth, 
Whofe fong, fublimely fweet, ferenely gay, 
Amufed my childhood and inform’d my youth: 
For well | know, wherever ye refide, t 
There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide. 
: Minflret. 


EN 
ae Tue very favourable reception which 
the fir part of this work has obtained with the 
Public, has induced the Editor to continue his 
plan with confiderable improvement, in the fe- 
cond. Aided by the liberal affiftance of his 
poetical friends, he has alfo been enabled to 
enrich this part with a greater number of valu- 
able Oricinats: to which he has added, a 
choice felection of Moprran Crassicat Sonas, 
many of them from fources to which few have 
accefs. og 
In thefe refpe&s, it is prefumed, the Norrery 
Minsrrez will have encreafed claims.to the pa- 
tronage of the admir-rs of Britith Song; and, 


on account of the number of original and claf. 
fical fongs inferted, will be found particularly 
valuable to Compofers of Mufic, &e. 

The Editor has alfo-been favoured with fe- 
veral Provinciar Sones, fome of which, it mult 
be allowed, have confiderable merit; and as it. 
correfponds exactly with the plan ef the publi- « 
cation, thofe who may favour him with fongs + 
of this defcription, or others that are original, « 
will be entitled to one or more copies of the. 
_book in which fuch fong or fongs are inferted, 

It frequently happens, that when’ pieces ‘of 
this kind are confined to manufcript, owing to 
the careleinefs of tranferibers, imperfet and 
mutilated copies get abroad, highly derogatory 
to the author. : f 

‘By thefe means, it is hoped, fome “ mute, in. ; 
glorious Milton” may obtain “a Jocal habitation 
and a name;’’—thofe diffident of their abilities 
may thus be enabled to weigh them in the 

‘{cale of public opinion, be better capacitated to 
appreciate their owa merits and defects, and to 
regulate their exertions accordingly. 


In 1807 third part of The Northern Minstrel included a song by John Shield, who was born near Hexham in 1768, 
and by 1807 he and his brother owned a large grocery business in Middle Street, Newcastle.”° My Lord ‘Size; Or, 
Newcastle in an uproar, used ‘standard’ English for the Assize judge’s speech, and phoneticised vernacular for the 
fishwife Betty Watt and ‘Bold Archy’ Henderson,” a former soldier and keelman;” but the typesetting was irregular. 


ITTHE jailor, for trial, had brou ht up a thief, 
Twos looksfeem’d analpordes Besar Bay; 
The lawyers, fome with and fome wanting a brief, 

‘Around the green table were feated fo gay: 
Grave jurors and witnefles, waiting a call; 
attoenies and clients, more angry than wife, > 

Vith ftrangers and town’s-people, throne’d th 
‘Gulld- Hall, RRO od Mtg 

All waiting and gaping to fee my Lord ’Size. 

Oft ftretch’d were their necks, oft erected their 


: “ears, : . 
Still: fancying they heard of the trumpets the 
~~ found, EER i 
When tidings arriv’d, which diffolv’d them in 
es ‘T°. tears, ‘ ; 
‘That my Lord at the dead-houfe was then lying 
.. drown’d! |; OR WE ; 
Straight left séte-a-tcte were the jailor and thief; - 
The hor aeeuck crowd to the dead-houfe quick 
ies ; Peat oe eg tae 
Ev’n the lawyers, forgetful of fee a icf. 
, Set off, hoheoechen z view my esi see 
' And now the Sandhill with the fad tid} i 
‘And the tuds of the taties are left is snes } 
i Fith-women defert their crabs, lobfters, and lings» 
And each to the dead-houfe now runs like.a hare- 


The Glaifmen, fome naked; fone clad, heard the 


news,” . eres BS aoe ate 
And off they ran fmoking, like hot mutton-pies 
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Whiltt Caftle-garth Tailors, like wild Kangaroos, 
Came, tail-on-end jumping, to fee my Lord ’Sizes 
"The dead-houfe they reach’d, where his Lardfhip 
“ they found,:--* aesiy ey 
Pale; ftretch’d on a plank, like themfelves out of 
+ breath 3 a BES hee : 
The Crowner'and Jury were feated around, 
Moft gravely enquiting the caufe of his death. 
No hatte did they feem in, their tafk to complete, 
Aware that from hurry miftakes often rife ; 
-Or withful, perhaps, of prolonging the treat) 
Of thus fitting in judgment upon my J «rd ’Size. 
Now the Manfion-houfe Butler thus gravely de- 
os’d :-— : 
™ My Tord on the terrace feem’d ftudying his 
eS Charee fi 85 y : wien 
“And when (as I thought) he had got it compos’d 
He went down the ftairs and examin’d the barge. 
Firkt the ftem he furvey’d, then infpectedthe ftern, 
- "Then handled the tiller, and look’d mighty wife; 
But he made a falfe ftep when about to return, 
And foufe’in the ‘river ftraight tumbled Lora 
POS ix! 77 * 2 Qs ; it i yh : 
Now his narrative ended—the Butler retir’d, 
Whilf Betty Watt, mutt’ring (half drunk) thro’ 
‘ her teeth, peeve 


Declar’d, in he mA ie aa ae 
That my Lord thou fe citet tibia, 
+ ideeth? hain ties 
Whothebeket cr ee 
e: book ay eee. t OSS 2 Orr 
ochis as he kils'd fhew'd the whites of 


at was /pla in and rar ra based od ita ¥ 


It] eae big, On| Aree a 
uk’ mai lik dF JES) ov sit <f 
fe hea ioe 3 AAyat when ay Furl fee’ 


IV aw—for aw’d getten a elif o'tne eresth IE 
| Wye, marrows, becrike it’s Lond 
eIhuik'dhimandbietatin oe eee 
» d ini 
i ou 0’ the huddock nla Pacer 
is belly aw. @ him aboot y » 


rit this way, then that,.to recover, 


Now the Jury for clofe confultation retir’d : 

Some ‘Death accidental’ were willing to find; 
Some ‘ God's vifitation’ moft eager requir’d, : 
And fome were for ¢ Fell:in the river’ inclin’d 
But ere on their verdi& they all were agreed, 

My, Lord gave a'groan, and wide open’d his eyes; 
Then the coach and the 'trumpeters came with 

+ __ great fpeed, _ ; . 
And backto the Manfion-houfecarried Lord’ Size, 73 


Swalwell Hopping was credited to ‘J.S.’ of Gateshead’, and set to the tune associated with Paddy’s Wedding. 


-] AS ! myek a ring, 
Aw hear huz fing ¢ 
The fport we had at Swalwell-o: © 
Wour merry play; 
; Q’ th’ Hoppen day ; 
Howay! Marrows, an’ aw’ll tell you-o. 
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The fun {hines warm on Whickham bank, 
Let’s aw lye down at-Dolly’s-o, 

Aw’ hear "bout mony a funny prank 
Play’d by the Jads at Crowley’s-o, 


There was Sam, O'zoons! 
. Wiy’s pantaloons, 
An’ pravat up ower his gobby-o¢ 
An’ Willy, thou, 3 
Wi’ th’ jacket blue, 
Thou was the verra Bobby-o: f 
There was knack-knee’d Mat, wiy’s purple fuit, 
- An’ hopper-a—s’d Dick, aw yellow-o: 
Great ‘l'om was there wi? H—ple’s awd coat, 
An’ buckfheen’d Bob fra Stella-o. , 


When we wour dreft, 
It was confett, 

We fhemm’d the cheps fra Newcaflel-o: 
So away we fet ; 
To wour town gyet, 

To jeer them aw as they pafs’d us-o: 

We fhouted fome, and fome dung down-—— 
Lobftrop’lus fellows, we kick’d them-o: 
Some culls went hyem, fome crufh’d to town, 

Some gat about by Whickham,o, 


The fpree com on— 
The hat was won ¢ 
By carrot-pow’d Jenny’s Jacky-o: 
What a fyels, begok! 
‘Had buckle-mouth’d Jock, — 
When he twin’d his jaws for the backy-o! » 
The kilted laffes fell tid pell mell, 
Wi’—Tally-i-o the grinder-o— 
The {mock was gi’en to flavering Nell; 
Ye’d dropp’d had ye been behind her-o. 


Wour dance began, ' 
Awd buck-tyutl’d Nan, : 
An’, Geordy, thow’d Jen Collino; 1 
While the merry black, 
-W? monny a crack, 
Set the tumborine a rolling-o. WA 
Like wour forge hammer we bet fe true, .- 
And fhuk Raw’s houfe fe foundly-o: © +: 
Tuff canna cum up wi’ Crowley’s crew, 
Nor thump the.tune fe roundly-0.+ -'.-# 


Then Gyetfide Jack, 
Wiv’s bloody back, * 
Wad dance wi’ goggle-ey’d Mally-o : ” 
But up cam Nick, g 
An’ gav hima kick,» ” 
Ay’ a canny bit kind of a fally.o:” 
"That day a’? Hawks’s blacks may rue,—- 
They gat monny a varra fair clanker-o: 
Cau they de oufe wi’ Crowley’s crew, 
Frev a needle tiv a anchor-o? 


‘What’s that to fay 
To the bonny fray 
We had wi’ fkipper Robbin: 
’ The keel bullies aw, 
’ Byeth great and {ma’, 

4 Myed a bu. ly tide o? the Hoppen-o, 
Gleed Will cry’d, Ma-a! up lup awd Frank, 
An’ Robbin that marry’d his dowter-o : 
We hammer’d their ribs like a anchor fhank 5 

- They fand it fix weeks after-o. i 


Bald pyet Jone Carr 
Wad hev a bit fpar, 
‘To help his marrows away wid-o: 
- But poor awd fellow, 
He’d getten ower mellow, 
So we down’d byeth him and Davy-o: 
Then Petticoat Robbin jumpt up agyen, 
Wiv’s gully to mercykree huz aw, 
But Willanton Dan laid him flat wiv a ftyen: 
Hurro! for Crowley’s crew, boys aw ! 


‘Their hath was fattled, 
A So off we rattled, 
An Jigg’d it up fe hearty-o ; 
Wr monny a fhiver, 
ks Pt ate fe clever, 
ewcauel turn out fec a party.o? 
When, whiet dyun ower, the fdillen. eee 
W e ftagger’d a hint fe merry-o: 
Av’ thro’ wour town, till fairly fpent, 
Roar’d—Crowley’s Crew an’ Glory-o! “74 
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‘Hawks’s blacks’ were blacksmiths employed by William Hawks, a Gateshead iron manufacturer who had formerly 
worked for Ambrose Crowley;”° but Shield did not mention that they made chains and leg-irons for slaves.’© 

In 1807 Newcastle Baptists opened a Sunday school on Tuthill Stairs;’” but by 1808 a new Butcher Market had 
made the Old Flesh Market in Newcastle redundant,’® and the White Cross in Newgate Street had gone.’? More 
town wall gates had been demolished in the interest of commerce, and there was development outside the walls 
to the west, north and east, and manufactories east of the Ouseburn. 


"y 
; 
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The port of Newcastle was now home to 480 ships with an average of around 143 tons burden, manned by six or 
seven men.* The war continued, and by 1809 there was a barracks on Newcastle Town Moor, and the government 
enforced the Unlawful Societies Act stringently.®? 

Robert Bewick’s apprenticeship ended in 1810, and he was called up for the militia,4 but the threat of invasion 
had dissipated. Forth Gate was pulled down,® and Postern Gate and Westgate followed in 1811.8 John Marshall’s 
daughter Anne was born that year,®’ but the Tyne’s coal trade was being challenged by Wearside collieries. 


(vi) Reaching the fountain of knowledge 


In 1801 Sunderland’s population was 12,412, Bishopwearmouth’s 6,126, and Wearmouth’s 4,239, and that year 
624,804 tons of coal left the Wear. In April 1803 the press gang led by a lieutenant had a hostile reception from 
‘Mobs of hundreds of Seamen, Soldiers and Children’, so the captain brought a stronger force and pressed 22 men, 
but only five were fit to serve. In 1804 667 people worked in the Wear’s shipyards.®* In 1807 the 39 men, 83 women 
and 54 children in the workhouse each cost 2s 4d a week; while 420 others, and 203 sailors, received out-relief.®° 
In 1808 480 ships with an aggregate of 65,543 tons belonged to the port, and coal exports were 1,315,000 tons, but 
only 776 tons went overseas.°° By 1808-1809 each of the 205 paupers in the Workhouse cost 3s 1d a week; but 
they unwound old rope and earned £73 5s 5d by working for wages outside. Since 1791 the town’s poor rates had 
risen from £2,103 to £7,058, but educational opportunities multiplied there and elsewhere. 

By 1805 ships with an aggregate burden of 40,343 tons belonged to the port of South Shields,?* and the town 
had Sunday schools.” In 1807 an Alnwick school taught 30 six-year-old freemen’s daughters to read, knit and sew.°? 
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In the late 1790s the Scottish Episcopalian minister Andrew Bell had invented the ‘Madras system’ of tuition in 
India, where older children taught younger ones;** and in 1808 a school for six-year-old girls and boys in a 
Gateshead in was conducted according to Bell’s system.”? The ironmaster Hawks and two coalowners helped to 
found a National School, and the Methodists opened a ‘National School’.*° Sunderland Anglicans opened a school 
near the Workhouse, and an Anglican primary school opened in Bishopwearmouth.” Five years earlier at least one 
colliery workforce thought it ‘very necessary to have a school’ for their children five years earlier;”* 

In 1809 29-year-old William Craster, a Wallsend hewer recently converted to Methodism, learned to read. 


An imperfect knowledge of the letters of the English alphabet was all he had acquired; and ... he had to return to childhood, 
and was seen assiduously poring over the ‘Horn Book’ [primer] and ‘Tom Thumb’ surrounded by his offspring, - looking, 
through these initiatory trifles to the New Testament, and exulting in the hope of one day reaching the fountain of 
knowledge, the meaning of life. 


By 1810 there were 12 paper mills in County Durham,?” but most Newcastle booksellers sold standard works. 

In Newcastle Emerson Charnley had completed his apprenticeship in 1804, and became a freeman, and his 
bookshop became ‘the resort of the Whigs’, the constitutional monarchists, and the ‘headquarters of the “clique” 
of ‘wirepullers’.1° John Marshall joined the Stationers’ Company,’ but early in 1810 his Gateshead shop burned 
down. There was a ‘very liberal’ subscription,’°? and he opened a shop in Church Street, and another at the bottom 
of the Old Flesh Market in Newcastle.1“ A new wooden press cost £21, and could produce 250 impressions an 
hour.?° He joined the Booksellers’ Association, and though he could not attend every meeting, he was concerned 
about the lack of ‘uniformity’ of prices, since one school book cost 2s 6d or 3s, while The Famous History of Tom 
Thumb cost 2d or 3d. One of the best-selling primers was William Rusher’s 27-year-old Reading Made Most Easy, 
while William Markham’s 46-year-old Introduction to Spelling and Reading in English cost 1d.1°° Marshall printed 
many lyrics that had been in William and Cluer Diceys’ London catalogues decades earlier,?°’ and at least one 
woodcut probably belonged to White or Saint. 
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The drive to literacy made such items attractive beyond Tyneside. 

In 1811 the census found that County Durham’s population had risen by almost 10,000 in a decade, to over 
165,000. The war continued, and females outnumbered males by 9,600. Around 13,000 people lived in or near 
Darlington, 15,000 around Chester-le Street, 18,000 around Durham, 18,200 around Stockton, 20,000 around South 
Shields, 20,700 around Gateshead and 27,300 around Sunderland and Monkwearmouth. 

Around 225 of the 910 square miles of County Durham were heathland, and the largest farm was about 1,000 
acres, but a great many were less than 50, and rents had doubled since 1790. Hirings took place in every village, 
and farmers bid against each other. Farm servants were hired by the year and their wages included bed and boar. 
Single young men received £21 a year in cash, and single women received £8 . Couples usually became day labourers 
and lived in cottages. Men worked from 7.00am to 5.00pm, with an hour’s rest for dinner, and women from 8.00am 
to 5.00pm. In summer men received 2s 6d to 3s a day, and women 10d to 1s. Harvest wages averaged 2s 6d a day 
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for men and 2s for women, but in winter men received 2s to 2s 3d and women 8d, while boys could earn from 3s a 
week at the age of 6, rising to 15s at the age of 12. The working day was from 8.00am to 12.00am, and wages had 
doubled since in 1790, but provisions had risen by 50 percent. Maslin was 8s a bushel, potatoes 2s a bushel and 
milk 2d a quart. Labourers generally ate maslin bread, made from two parts wheat and one part rye. They had milk 
and bread for breakfast in summer, and hasty pudding, known as crowdy, in winter, when milk was scarce. For their 
midday meal they had pudding, or dumpling, potatoes and a small amount of meat, or bread and cheese with milk, 
but very often only bread and milk, and for supper potatoes and milk, or treacle beer when milk was scarce. 
Workhouse fare included bread and milk for breakfast, broth or frumety (a dish of thick boiled grain) for dinner, 
and milk and bread for supper, four days a week, and beef or mutton with potatoes, broth and bread for dinner on 
three; so many rural workers had formed ‘Box Clubs’. There was at least one in moderate-sized villages and several 
in all the main towns. The 170 box members in Stanhope had accumulated over £150, and there were three clubs 
for men and three for women in Winlaton. Men paid 1s every six weeks and received between 4s and 6s a week 
when they were sick, while their widows received £6 or £7 for funeral expenses and widowers £3 or £4, and when 
unmarried children under 21 died their father received 6d from each member. Women paid 7%d every four weeks, 
and widows received £3 or £4 for funeral expenses, and 4d from each member for a dead child. When a member 
died their nearest relatives received £6, and the survivors made higher payments until they restored the ‘Box’. 
Travel could be difficult. The roads from Stockton to Durham and from Darlington to Newcastle were ‘very ill kept’, 
and guide posts were few, yet on 24 June and 1 September the South Shields Fairs specialised in ‘pedlar’s wares 
and toys’, but were ‘principally for drinking and dancing’. The 7,011 Wear pitmen at ‘watersale’ (export) collieries 
produced 1,866,200 tons a year, while 382 at ‘landsale’ collieries produced almost 205,910 tons. Coal cost from 12s 
6d to 15s a year, but 25s to 32s 6d in the south of the county. A wagonway to the Wear cost £1,056 a mile. The 634 
keels on the river employed 750 men, and there were 350 casters to load it onto colliers and 100 trimmers to level 
it. At Winlaton ironworks a ‘court of arbitrators’ met every 10 weeks to resolve disputes. Men contributed 8d out 
of each £1 they earned to a fund, which paid a couple 7s a week when the man could not work. A widow received 
3s a week, plus 1s for each child. They had to stay in Winlaton, but there was a school, and others at Winlaton Mills 
and Swalwell. Once again Bailey included a list of ‘Provincial Terms’,*°° but the region’s population was expanding 

Northumberland’s population was over 183,000, and females outnumbered males by 12,000. Around 12,200 
lived in and around Morpeth, 14,600 around Alnwick, 18,000 around Berwick, 21,000 around Hexham and 33,100 
around Tynemouth and North Shields. Newcastle’s population of over 33,700 included 4,000 more females than 
males, but there were 700 fewer inhabitants than a decade earlier. In All Saints’ and Byker there were 2,269 more 
females than males, and over 14,000 lived in All Saints’ parish at an average of nine in each of the 1,500 dwellings, 
while 2,634 were ‘chiefly involved in trade, manufactures or handicrafts’. Almost 170,000 people lived around the 
Tyne and Wear and many were religious dissenters, including influential schoolteachers. 

John and Edward Bruce had opened a school in Pottergate, Alnwick, in 1793, when they were 18 and 19 
respectively, but they later moved to Newcastle. By around 1800 the town had had 36 private academies, beside 
the Grammar School, which taught freemen’s sons, and the Bruces subsequently opened a school at West House 
in Byker.*?° In the 17 years to 1802 Turner’s Percy Street school in Newcastle had had 161 students, but only half 
were from Newcastle and Gateshead.*™ John Bruce married in 1804 and joined the Newcastle Loyal Associated 
Volunteer Infantry, but Edward died in 1806, and that summer John opened an Academy in Percy Street which 
attracted the sons of gentry and merchants who were prepared to pay the fees.1? 

The Quaker Joseph Lancaster had developed Bell’s educational ideas in London, so older ‘Monitors’ taught up 
to 1,000 younger children reading, writing and arithmetic, using scraps of paper, slates and desks spread with sand 
to write on with their fingers.*?3 Newcastle’s four parish charity schools, which had been established in the early 
18" century and were designed to teach 155 boys and 57 girls, could not cope with the rising population so Turner 
persuaded a group of gentlemen to respond to the king’s wish that every child should be able to read the Bible, and 
in 1810 they planned a school for boys, using the ‘Lancasterian system’. The Duke of Northumberland was patron, 
and White Ridley MP was one of the presidents, but the joint secretaries were the dissenters Turner and Bruce, but 
they faced religious sectarianism. 


Some gentlemen conceived that the peculiar tenets of the established church ought to be inculcated, and that all the 
children should attend their parochial churches; whilst others insisted that their religious instruction should be confined to 
reading the scriptures, and that they should be at liberty to attend whatever place of divine worship their parents or friends 


pleased, The latter party ultimately prevailed ... [and] several gentlemen withdrew their support from the establishment. 


In spring 1811 the Royal Jubilee School opened east of the Keelmen’s Hospital above Sandgate. 
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The boys of St. Nicholas’ Parish Charity School transferred to the new school,’?° making a total of around 470 
pupils,*7° all ‘children of the poor’, who learned to read, write and do some arithmetic. Monitors supervised the 
beginners and reported to the ‘Monitor General’, who was accountable to the master, Richard Drury. Soon after 
the New Connexion Methodists opened Bethel School in Manor Chare.*2” 

Morpeth Grammar School had one master and one scholar;""® but North Shields Royal Jubilee School opened in 
autumn,’?? on the south side of Green, to teach 200 poor boys. It became known as the Duke’s School,?”° though 
patrons nominated children in proportion to the size of their donation. 


The school used the Lancasterian system, and had spelling books, dictionaries, hymns, scriptural material and the 
Bible, while some older boys were taught ‘plain sailing’, or the basic art of navigation. Pupils had to attend a place 
of worship on Sunday, wherever a parent or friend thought fit.124 The Duchess of Northumberland founded a school 
for poor girls in Canongate,??? though it ‘raised doubts as to the supply of servants’ among wealthier people.?? 
Industrial and commercial employers understood that they needed a literate workforce, but others worried 
about the survival of what they considered to be the region’s, and particularly Newcastle’s, cultural distinctiveness. 
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2. The yawning jaws of oblivion 


(i) John Bell junior 


In 1755 Richard Bell was a prosperous farmer in Knaresdale, south-west Northumberland, when his wife Mary bore 
their first son; and in 1770 Richard took John to be apprenticed to John Fryer, a land surveyor in Westgate Street, 
Newcastle. In 1782 John lived in Low Friar Street, married Margaret Grey from a well-to-do Durham family and John 


junior was born in 1783. In 1785 Bell worked for the bookseller Solomon Hodgson,? and by 1790 the Bell family 


lived in Westmoreland Street.” In 1794 John leased Hodgson’s shop, but Hodgson died in 1799.? In 1803 his widow 
Sarah declined to renew the lease;* but John junior opened a bookshop on the Quayside.° He joined the Booksellers’ 
Association, which met at the Golden Lion Inn in the Bigg Market and had ‘an elegant supper’ costing 5s or 6s.° In 
1806 he married 23-year-old Barbara Galilee Pringle from the Stockbridge in Newcastle, and he joined the 


Stationers’ Company in 1808.’ He collected local lyrics and he had some printed in 1809. 


SONGS, 


Sung al Mr Tayleure's Benefit, Friday, April 14th, i809. 


BOB CRANKY. 


Ai stung ty Mr Tayleure. 
THIEN the ‘sizes were com’d to News 


\ casscl, 
Wil ceachesand gilt things that dazzle 
A’ ecrubb’d the coal dust off, 
And seun a’ was toss’d of; G 
‘i.en ‘them a’ cut a dash like Bob Cranky. 
1; +t en my blue coat that shines sé, 
“fy isKet wi? posics se fine see, 
My rark sc sma’ thread, man, 
_ My pig-tail se great, man, 
‘Lemaht what 4 buck was Bob Cranky. 
1” + stockings, white clocks, and reed garters, 
‘a 'sx Iverksy and my shoo wi’ Jang quarters, 
A’ myed wour bairns cry, 
Eh! sanics! nil ni! 
fhen they saw the smart clever Bob Cranky. 
A" es of, and seon fand out Nancy, 
Kr a’ lars, thou’s myed to my fancy, 
A* hike thou as weel 
Asa stannin pye heel, 
tT way to the town wi? Bob Cranky: 
Av hs Senoy’s house we were bangin, 
ha tier fy, How, where are ye gannin? «+ 
Wey't see my lord ‘sizes, 
Tut ye shanna gan aside us, 
Tce ye're nos half se fine as Bob Cranky, 
K. Gronty, We lere i? yen raw, wyet, 
IY y- cul we bycth gan belaw, weet, 
At a! things ave play’d, 
Art to work a’m not Aay’d, 
We Ue ina chep as Bob Cranky. 
PNY * thee at lowpin and flingin, ‘ 
AGe ein, football, clubby, and swingin, 
Cr ye jump up and shuffle, 
Ne Lersts wer the buckle, 
oel*s ye dance? fike the clever Bob Cranky. 
Hiss rowsa? my hoggars and drawers; 
“Vw esceot yer rearters and clawers, 
11 the tra;-door bit laddie, 
Th the spletter, his daddy, 
» t7 handtes the pick like Bob Cranky. 
| Genrdy, od smash my pit sarik, : 
Teu'd test hind thy whisht about warik, 
Or Til tobble thy body, 
_. , And nizek thy nose bloorly, 
Fe veets up thy gob to Bob Cranky, 
v at dem and kick'd up a tackct, 
te tr my beeeks, snd spoil’d at my fine jacket, 
ree ery'd, and she cuddled, 
a My hinny, thou's fuddled, 
'{s"way hyem now, my bonoy Bob Cranky. 


Tim Stitch and his beautiful Maid. 
Sung by Mr Tayleure. 


ee how dy’e do? 
Gemmen, how do you too? 
The company I view, : 
I’m proud to scrape my shoe too ¢ 
You'll ask, who am I? . 
Among the girls a nailor, 
A fad of spirit high, 
Tho’ but a simple tailor f 
And:I sigh for my beautiful maid; 
._O!. 1 sigh for my beautiful maid: 
There’s charming miss M‘Tab, : 
My heart found out to wheadle, 


Her eyes a beauteous drab, -" 


And sharp as any necdle; 
She enjoys my pain, 

Tho’ for hee I languish j 
Her beauties are in grain, 


I endure for my beautiful maid, 
oO! I endere Sor say beautifal maid; 
. Love’s a sugar plumb, a: 
Ven hearts kindly meet hearts} 
But vicked rivals come, 


. And they steal avay our sweethearts j 


= Lag one shall have tnine, 
ile F can weal goose iron, 
My bellows superfine, 
And blow me ! like a lion : 
L'il fight for my beautiful maid, 
O! Vil fight-for my beautifol maid; 


Mr CLARK, 


4h sproce Mr Clark; 
Was a young Essex 
A farmer luxurious ond rich 3 °° 

He foved dearly as his life, 


Fried bacon, and his wife} - *" °° 


spark; s 


And says he, “ My duck, we'll claim the fitch}? 


Mrs, Clark—'was in bed: , 
Lowd Bacon, she said, * 


But she vow'd she’d no more ice it epoil’d ; 


Crying, Clark, you’re quite mistaken, 
. _ If you thinks to fry that bacon, 
T insists that every bit shall be boil’d. 

Mr Clark, tho? "twas night, 

Jump’d in bed bolt upright, - 
Quite cnrag’d at his rib by his side 5 : 


And says he, “ How Madam Mark,” 


Tho’ J love yor, Mrs Clark, 
T'll be damo'd if it shan't all be fry’d.”- 


Printed for J. ell, Qoerhds, Keweetit. 
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Mhey'd gain all their hearts and their 


The dispute ran to hi 
. *Twixt bol and a 98 : 
That Clark, tho" he argued it roundly, - 

Put an end to all tarmoiling, ‘ 

As to frying: or to boiling, 
By beating Mre Glark very soundly. 

- These Turths, no doubt, SL 

-, Very soan found out, 
That their claim 16 the fitch must be shaken $ 
had children blythe as larks, 

But all the little Clarks, 

Were iark’d with a rasher of bacon. 


| * MONOPOLY. 
ONOPOLY’s now the grand rub, 
And from it less harm would ensue, 
If those who monopolize grub Pinas 


65 Would monopolize appetites too, « 


Monopoly’s like to increase, t 
’ 


‘ = + * _. For our very good friends, we koow where, 
Asod there’s none of you knows the anguish be 


ve amongst them monopoliz'd peace, 
And left es to fight for our share, 
The Turks they monopolife wives,  - 
Aad by some wicked folks it is said, : 
That’s the reason why Turks all their lives 
_ Wears each a half moon on his head, . 
* And we know tho’ ezch marricd man here 
; Finds one wife enod ‘ 
. And beef's 50 confou 


ute, f. 
_ If they'd take all their physic themselves, 
Of lawyers, why much one can’t tay, 
There practice I would not condemn; ' 
"Bat some think, by their way, =e 
ize them. 


* \ That old Nick will 


Monopoly thrives every way, 
. The assertion’ will seul Uy these 
For truth always carries the day, “pA 
And we all know the nated truth’s best ; 
h, ec | 


nd of a rope. 


te eh eee 


Tayleure’s version of Bob Cranky was different to those published by Angus and Bass,’ and also to Bell’s manuscript 
of The Original Bob Cranky.° Monopoly suggests that Tayleure and Bell were liberals, and around this time someone 
sketched Bell looking quite pleased with himself. 


By 1811 he was in the Newcastle directory, and kept up to date with local songs published in London." 

Early in 1812 James Ellis of the Newcastle Typographical Society noted errors in Walter Scott’s version of The 
Battle of Otterburn,’ and in spring Bell became secretary of the Stationer’s Company. In summer Margaret Angus 
& Son printed 392 copies of his 334-page book of song lyrics on ‘ordinary paper’, including 300 with an index, 50 
‘hotpressed’ and eight on ‘medium writing paper’, and a woodcut by the famous local engraver Thomas Bewick 
appeared on the title-page.” 


RHYMES 
Northern Bards: 


BEING A CURIOUS 


COLLECTION 


OF OLD AND NEW 


SONGS AND POEMS, 
Peculiar to the Counties of 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, AND DURHAM. 


EDITED BY JOHN BELL, JUN. 


“ NWORTHUMBRIA’S SONS STAXD FORTH, BY ALL CoNFEst, 
“ THE FIRST AND FIRMEST OF FAIR FREEDOM’s TRAIN: 
“ EACH BRAVE NORTHUMBRIAN NURSES IN HIS BREAST 
“THE SACRED SPARK, UNSULLIED BY 4 STAIN.” 
—_——$_——_ 
Pewaastle upon Lyne: 
Printed for John Beil, by M. Angus & 
and other Bovkselicrs in Town, 


d wold by then, 


MDCCCXIL. 14 


The epigraph was from James Wilson’s address to Northumberland freeholders in 1775, which had appeared in 
Wilson’s Poems: Pastoral, Moral, Religious, and Political, printed by Thomas Angus in 1778.” 

The Rhymes cost £100 to print, or almost 5s a copy, and Bell sold them for 6s,7° at a time when most workers 
got less than 10s a week.” Bell aimed to ‘rescue’ several ‘simple, yet popular effusions’, which were in danger of 
being ‘lost for want of a repository’, ‘give them a chance of living a day beyond the time they were written’, save 
them from ‘the yawning jaws of oblivion’ and ‘hand them down to future ages as Reliques of provincial poetry’. Bell 
began with Verses on Northumberland Minstrelsy by ‘H.R’, but did not credit Henry Robson for The Colliers’ Pay 
Week. Then came Wee! May the Keel Row, The New Keel Row by ‘T’.T’. (Thomas Thompson), Bonny Keel Laddie, 
The Little P.D, and Thompson’s Canny Newcassel. 
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‘Bout Lunnon then divn’t ye mak sic a rout, 
There’s nouse there ma winkers to dazzle, 
For a’ the fine things ye are gobbin about, 
We can marra [match] in canny Newcassel. 


Thompson praised the MP White Ridley, and promised that ‘honest Blind Willy’ would write a ‘Christmas Carol’. 
Bell included the ‘simple Rhymes’ by ‘BLIND WILLY, the native minstrel of Newcastle’, and glossed Broom Busoms 
as ‘Besoms, so pronounced’. The Invitation noted that Willy would ‘play on the fiddle’ at a keel skipper’s wedding, 
but Bell did not credit the author,® the Gateshead watchmaker turned schoolmaster, William Stephenson.?? John 
Selkirk was credited for Bob Cranky’s ‘Size Sunday, but not for Bob Cranky’s Complaint; and while Bell attributed 
Bob Cranky’s Adieu to John Shield, and the verses on ‘Cull, alias Silly Billy’ to 4J.S.’, The Bonny Geatsiders, which 
Shield had set to the tune of Bob Cranky, was uncredited, and The Sandgate Girl’s Lamentation was anonymous. 


| was a young maiden truly, 
And lived in Sandgate street; 

| thought to marry a good-man, 
To keep me warm at neit. 

| thought to marry a sailor, 

To bring me sugar and tea 

But | have married a keelman, 
And that he lets me see. 

He’s an ugly body, a bubbly body, 
An ill-far’d, ugly loon; 

And | have married a keelman, 
And my good days are done. 


She stayed with him, even though he kicked her down the stairs, and the narrator of The Waggoner described her 
sweetheart, pockmarks and all. 


Saw ye owt o’ ma lad, 

Gang down the waggon way? 
His pocket full of money 

And his poke full of hay. 


Aye but he’s a bonny lad, 
As ever ye did see; 

Tho’s sair pock brocken, 
And he’s blind of ane’. 


There’s ne’er a lad like my lad, 
Drives to the staith on Tyne; 
Tho’ coal-black on work days, 
On holidays he’s fine. 


My lad’s a bonny lad, 

The bonniest | see; 

Wiv his fine posey waistcoat, 
And buckles at his knee. 


, 


According to Bell, Footy Again The Wall was ‘much sung some Years ago, by the Pitmen about Long Benton’. 


Fra Benton Bank, to Benton town, 
There’s not a Pitman’s raw; 
So when ye get to the Moor Yate, 
Play footy again the wa’. 
Then hie footy, and how footy, 
And footy again the wa’, 
And when ye get to the Moor Yate, 
Play footy again the wa’. 
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The wife went down the Moor Lonnin, 
And let her basket fa’; 

For when she gat to the Moor Yate, 
Play’d footy again the wa’. 


The popular places for ‘footy’ — which was not football - included Wapping Square, but ‘Young Cuddy’, ‘Robin’ and 
a ‘lady’ preferred the ‘stoby road’, where a gibbet probably stood, and Holy Stone. Bell referred readers to John 
Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities for an explanation of A You A, Hinny Burd, a dandling (nursing) song 
which described men by their trade, but praised a woman for being ‘mother-like’. 


It’s O but | ken well, 
A you, hinny burd, 

The bonny lass of Benwell; 
Ayou a. 


She’s lang-legg’d and mother like, 
A you, hinny burd; 

See she’s raking up the dyke, 
Ayou a. 


The Quayside for sailors, 
A you, hinny burd 

The Castle Garth for Tailors, 
Ayou a. 


The Gateshead Hills for Millers, 
A you, hinny burd; 

The North Shire for Keelers, 
Ayou a. 


There’s Sandgate for aud rags, 
A you, hinny burd; 

And Gallowgate for trolly bags, 
Ayou a. 


There’s Denton and Kenton, 
A you, hinny burd; 

And canny Lang Benton, 
Ayou a. 


There’s Tynemouth and Cullercoats, 
A you, hinny burd; 

And Shields for the sculler boats, 
Ayou a. 


There’s Horton and Holywell, 
A you, hinny burd; 

And bonny Seaton Delavel, 
Ayou a. 


Hartley pans for sailors, 
A you hinny burd; 

And Bedlington for nailors, 
Ayou a. 


The female narrator of The Fisher Laddie knew soldiers ‘lack brass’, and intended to marry the ‘bonny fisher lad’ 


who ‘gat had of’ her when her mother sent her to gather cockles at ‘Bowmer Row’.7° 
The war continued, and press gangs hunted sailors on Tyneside, while Bell hunted song lyrics. 
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(ii) Here’s the tender coming 


The Duke of Northumberland had re-instituted Tynemouth Fair and William Lamshaw’s son, William, played to 
great acclaim there and elsewhere,”? but he died in Toll Street, North Shields, in 1806, aged 25,77 of ‘consumption’ 
(tuberculosis).2? He was buried at Christ Church as a ‘cooper’, and a ‘gentleman amateur’ paid most of the cost of 
his headstone; but the Morpeth-born 51-year-old smallpiper John Peacock and his wife Frances now lived in 
Manor Chare, Newcastle,”° and a local songwriter described how he made a living. 

John Leonard was the son of a Gateshead gardener who owned property in High Street. He later became a 
joiner,?” and wrote a versified celebration of the opening of Jarrow colliery in 1803,78 and another piece praising 
the radical Whig MP Charles James Fox.”? In 1808 John Marshall published Leonard’s Original Poetry, on Moral and 
Satirical Subjects, with patriotic Songs, etc, in Gateshead. One piece celebrated the king’s birthday, but also praised 
the ‘sons of fair Freedom of Wear and Tyne’.?° Leonard had evidently been inspired by Swalwell Hopping, and used 
the same tune for Winlaton Hopping, which he had written ‘on the Spot’, 


You sons of glee Come list to me 
You who love mirth and toping O 
You'll ne’er refuse To hear the Muse 
Sing of Winlaton hopping — o 
To Tench’s hotel lets retire 
To spend the Night so neatly — O 
The fiddle and Song you’ll sure admire 
Together they sound so sweetly — O 


With Box and die You'll Sammy spy 
Of late Sword dancers Bessy — O 
All patch’d and torn With tail and horn 
Just like a de’el in dressy -O 
But now discharg’d from that employ 
This scheme came in his Boddle — O 
Which filled his little heart with Joy 
And blith[e] made Sammy Doddle - O.... 


The Night came on with dance and Song 
Each public house did gingle — O 
All ranks did swear to Banish care 
The married and the Single — O 
They danc’d away till morning light 
And slept sound without rocking — O 
Next day got drunk in Merry plight 
And jaw’d about the hopping - O 


At last dull Care His crest did rear 
Our heads he sore did riddle — 
Till Peacock drew His pipes and Blew 
And Tenche he tuned his fiddle — O 
Jack the Glazier led the van 
The Drum did join in chorus — O 
The Old and Young then danc’d and sang 
Dull care fled far before us — O 31 


Peacock was based in Newcastle, but evidently needed to supplement his occasional earnings elsewhere, and he 
gave Robert Bewick a lesson on his ‘New Pipes’, and two more in 1809 for 1s each, while Thomas Bewick paid 
Peacock 1s 6d for tunes, loaned him 3s.72 

Robert Roxby was born in Northumberland in 1767, but by 1792 he was a bank clerk in Newcastle, but he was 
also a keen fisherman and a poet,*? and in 1809 David Akenhead printed his anonymous The Lay of the Reedwater 
Minstrel. The Thomas Bewick woodcut on the title page shows four well-dressed men, in a comfortable farmhouse 
parlour with pictures and decorative plates on the walls, a roaring fire and several bottles on the table. One man is 
evidently playing the smallpipes, but he was probably a gentleman amateur, and not a professional. 
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Some smallpipers had aristocratic patronage. 

William Green was born in Morpeth in 1774 and was an army smallpiper during the war with France, but by 
1806 he was landlord of the Seven Stars in Morpeth, and became the Duchess of Northumberland’s piper.*° In 1810, 
when he visited Edinburgh, the famous Scottish bagpiper and fiddler Neil Gow asked him what his instrument was 
called;*© yet 59-year-old Will Faa, the gypsy king on the border, was deemed to be as good a violinist as Gow.?” 

John Bell junior collected the lyrics of The Northumberland Night’swake, or Merrynight.*® This was an occasion 
when young hinds (agricultural labourers) ate, drank and danced with young women,’ and couples sometimes 
evidently remained in ‘closer communion ‘till break of the day’.*° 

In spring 1811 13-year-old Robert Nicholson played at Tynemouth Fair, because his uncle William Green was 
engaged at Ovingham Fair. Nicholson later played ‘some of the soft fascinating Northern and Border airs with a 
correctness of ear and execution of finger truly wonderful’ at North Shields Fair.44 That summer Peacock gave 
Robert Bewick a lesson for 2s, and Thomas Bewick later gave Peacock 1s. 

In summer 1812 war broke out between Britain and North America, and around 40,000 of the 120,000 British 
merchant seamen signed up on North American vessels to avoid impressment. After a press gang boarded Tyne 
colliers off Flamborough Head and impressed several men, the South Shields gang and the receiving ship crew in 
Peggy’s Hole faced an angry crowd, and a pistol bullet reportedly went through the lapel of an officer’s coat. The 
Navy crew swept along Low Street, armed with cutlasses, and impressed every young and middle-aged man wearing 
a blue jacket and trousers,*? but anyone who betrayed sailors risked ‘an unmerciful tarring and feathering’.“ 
Thomas Thompson had prospered, and around this time he had his portrait painted. 


In autumn he wrote a song which praised the Tory Duke of Wellington’s military victories, but supported the Whig 
parliamentary candidates for Newcastle, Cuthbert Ellison and White Ridley,*° who were elected unopposed. 

Robert Bewick spent 7d with William Green at the smallpiper William Cant’s Blue Bell, near the Black Gate in 
Newcastle, and Thomas Bewick celebrated the completion of John Nicholson’s apprenticeship there. The ‘Expenses 
at Cant’s, Cant & the pipes &c’ came to 13s 4d.*° Thomas Bewick was prospering and bought a three-story house in 
Mirk Lane, Gateshead, but became ill and lived with friends on Carr Hill, so it was November when his family 
eventually moved in to 19 West Street,*” which was photographed many years later. 
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Bewick evidently had no qualms about living in a house built on recently-enclosed common land,”? but while he 
seems to have lost his earlier radicalism, other Tynesiders had not. 

Early in 1813, George Henderson, who worked for the Newcastle printer Kenneth Anderson, was sentenced to 
three months in prison for failing to put an imprint on a slip song.°° John Leonard, who was serving three months 
in Newgate for ‘the Neglect of a Printer not inserting his Name in a Small production of mine’, wrote to John Bell. 


My family | feel for but we must strive to Struggle through our Difficulties. | have wrote several little pieces to my friends 
since | came here, and ... | now send you two or three pieces. My wife will call again in the course of the day and if you will 
send me up some paper pens & Ink I shall during my leisure hours send you several pieces. ... If you would lend me a volume 
of the Bards ‘twould oblige. 


Leonard used paper watermarked 1809 for Verses Address’d to J R a person who trepanded the Authors 


son. He listed Johnson Reed’s victims, described their parents’ and friends’ sufferings, and asked for support. 


Is there a Pow’r on Earth or Hell 

To make th’ Infernal Miscreant Yell 

Where fiends and hissing Serpents dwell 
Take J R 


Even the devil was on the side of Reed’s victims. 


Old Horney’s by his Poker Swore 
He’el drench the Wretch in filth and gore 
And Drag unto his Burning Shore 

Base J R__ 


You Mothers that have lost Your Sons 
Each wife and Maid by him Undone 
Assemble quick and Swiftly run 

Duck J R 
Leonard evidently believed that direct action was the only sure way to end the activities of ‘crimps’ (shanghaiers). 

Leonard’s The Life of Billy K_rt_n the Crimp and Informer described how Kirton ran away from school as a boy, 
was lured back, became an apprentice, was sacked, then spoiled by his parents, became a drunk, was impressed, 
became a crimp and beat ‘poor bald Jemmy Liddell’ the fiddler to write a letter to the gang, but ended in the kitty. 

John Bell seems to have been doing quite well, and he proposed forming a society of ‘Neighbouring Gentlemen’ 
with ‘a taste for the local Antiquities’ who would ‘Contribute information for the Use of younger Members’. His first 
69 circulars met no response, but the 70" reached the Duke of Northumberland, and after he approved the proposal 
several ‘Gentlemen’ met at the Turks’ Head in Newcastle and founded the Society of Antiquaries. They elected Bell 
as Treasurer, and later as Librarian,°* and he remained interested in local songs. 

In London Sir Henry Ellis added to John Brand’s Observations On Popular Antiquities. He noted that in Newcastle 
and ‘other places in the North of England’, ‘Little troops of boys and girls’ went round the town singing carols on 
‘the night of the Eve of Christmas Day, and on that of the day itself’, and they used to ‘conclude their begging song 


with wishing a merry Christmas and a happy New Year’.°* 
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The Newcastle printer Margaret Angus retired, and her son George took over and joined the Stationers’ 
Company;°? but there was friction between booksellers and the bookbinders. Four of the town’s nine bookbinding 
establishments were specialists, but five belonged to large booksellers. The bookbinders issued a price list in 1813, 
but in 1814 the booksellers threatened to send their work to London, even though many prices were identical.* 

Bell kept on recording song lyrics, including those about press gangs, such as Liberty for the Sailors, O the Weary 
cutter and Here’s the tender coming, and he recorded the tune of Blind Willy’s signature lyrics, but not his verses.°° 


Broom. PRusoms 


+ ¥ 1 


Song 
J Ye wnat o S Ritpaoes 
or fe purceps your Pocase. 
lome & me, my lafier ) 
Ye mma hat your chovre 
Brug Preon, Busoncs 
Buy Phin wher Mey re meat 
Brey Brown Birterece ‘ 
Rely never ores 
Jf I had a Morse 
Jaroul) hace a cart 
4 f hd a wife 
dhe wont) Tate any put 
Bug Brcrrn. Bute ate 
Had I buts a Uhfes 
9 cane not- whal- she be 
ff hs. be a Wernem— 
Neke tucough ~~ mar 
Buy Shroom Poses . de 
Wf vhs CD 7 Prof 
Yer ond 92 aye 


4 tha 99 nob Che t- 


Shares a Wrore, me if 
By, Breen. D2 ders. 
Pony tiw. hea. ote 56 


The narrator of The Shoemaker had had some formal education, and listed her husband’s defects. 


My Mother sent me to the School 
To learn to be a Stocking Knitter 

But | went wrang and play’d the fool 
And married with a Shoemaker 


Shoemaker Leather cracker 
With his stinking dirty Water 
| wish a Thousand deaths I’d died 
E’re | had wed a Shoemaker 


His hands is like the Cuddy’s houghs 
His face is like the Highland Leather 
His ears is like — | don’t know what 
His hair is like a Bush of Heather 


Shoemaker — Leather cracker 
Stinking kit and rotten leather 

| wish a Thousand deaths I’d died 
E’re | had wed a shoemaker 


He sent me for a pint of wine 

And | brought him a pint of water 
But he play’d me as good a trick 

He made my shoes of rotten leather 
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Shoemaker, string strupper 
Three Rows of rotten leather 
Balls of wax and stinking water 
Who would have a Shoemaker 


The wife in My Auld Man fails to humour her cantankerous husband 


What wilt ha’ te Supper 
My auld Man 
What Wilt ha’ te supper 
Come cuddle me ma’ Lamb 
Thou’s the Best auld Man 
That’s alive, alive. Alive, 
Thous the best Auld Man that Alive. 
- Eggs ye Bitch - 


He told her to boil the eggs in chamerlee (fermented urine) so he would die the sooner. 
Adam Buckham was about a Newcastle gossip and philanderer. 


Its strite down the Long Stairs 
and strite along the Close 
All iv Baker’s entry 
Adam Buckham knows 


Oh Adam Buckham Oh! 
Oh Adam Buckham Oh 

Oh Adam Buckham Oh 
Wiv his Bow Legs 


Nanny carries Water 
Tommy cobbles shoes 

and Adam gans about 
gath’ring the News 


Oh Adam Buckham Oh 
Oh Adam Buckham Oh 

Oh Adam Buckham Oh 
Wiv his Bow Legs 


Adam gat the lass wi’ Bairn 
That will never do — 

If he dinna marry her 
The Kitty is for you 


Oh Adam Buckham Oh 
Oh Adam Buckham Oh 

Oh Adam Buckham Oh 
Wiv his Bow Legs 


Bell suggested changing ‘gars him rue’ to the less idiomatic ‘is for you’. 
The narrator of My Mother sent me to the Well described how a ‘Sailor lad gat had of me’. She knew a soldier 
‘gets nought but brass’, but a sailor ‘gets Gold and Silver’, and he would bring her exotic items. 


he will bring me Riga balsam 
he will bring a keg of Gin 
he will bring a Charna basen 
for to keep my Money in 


O’ the little roving sailor 
O’ his little rolling e’e 
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O’ the little roaving sailor 
Sailor will you marry me - 


Interestingly, she proposed to him.°” 

Bell published the 24-page A Right Merry garland of Northumberland Heroes. There were 516 copies on ordinary 
paper, 24 on fine paper and 12 on superfine drawing paper. What might well have been one of White’s or Saint’s 
woodcuts appeared on the title-page, but Bell did not name the printer. 


A 
RIGHT MERRY 
GARLAND 


No 


UMBERLAND 


Heroes. 


or Woe. 


s kittle 
Ww 


and Piper 
on 
Weel 


charm both Friend and Foe, 


And fing to 


=} Of NORTHUMBRIA’s 


Paiste 
“MINTED FOR J. BELL, ON THE ¢ 
Newcastte crox Trxs. 
=" 


(= 


MDCCCXIV. 
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Bell sent a copy to Robert Triphook in London, who had recently republished the songbooks of lyrics from north- 
east England which had been edited by the late Stockton-born London conveyancer, Joseph Ritson. Bell also 
published 512 copies of Henry Robson’s Figures in Rhymes; or Metrical Compositions Addressed to Northumbrians, 
and intended to produce a work on Northumberland and Durham pitmen sword-dancers, ‘together with the native 
tunes, or melodies of the dance, and the Christmas pageantry of the north’, but it never appeared, and neither did 
his projected second volume of Rhymes.°? 

The wars continued and so did political agitation. The radical John Cartwright had visited Newcastle and spoken 
in favour of parliamentary reform in 1813, and by 1814 John Mitchell’s radical newspaper, the sixpenny Tyne 
Mercury, sold over 2,000 6d copies to radicals and at least some skilled workers. Crowley’s crew chaired Mitchell 
through Winlaton and most of the village’s inhabitants ‘almost rent their “iron” lungs with repeated acclamations’. 
In other villages Mitchell’s courier was ‘greeted with huzzasg’, ‘all the fiddlers were put in requisition’ and the courier 
was ‘accompanied on his journey allegro et spirito’. Around 11,500 Newcastle people signed a petition requesting 
free trade in corn.©° On 1 June the Tyne Mercury reported on the Newcastle celebrations for what appeared to be 
the end of the war with France, and included the anonymous Bob Cranky’s ‘Leumenation by ‘S****’, John Selkirk. 

Tyne wherrymen were threatened by competition from the Steam Packet,°* and Thompson wrote a song about 
the well-known waterman, and set Jemmy Joneson’s Whurry to the tune Burns had used for Robin Tamson’s 
Smiddy.*? Thompson’s song became popular, and both Robson and Bell jotted down the lyrics, evidently from live 
performances; but while Robson heard one couplet as ‘Blind Willie a wor joys t’ croon / strung up a hey down derry’, 
though Bell heard the second line as ‘Strumm’d up a hey down derry’.™ 

Two north-eastern expatriates in London supported the idea that Tyneside and Wearside had a distinct and 
valuable musical culture. 


(iii) A Selection of the most popular Melodies of the Tyne and the Wear 


Robert Topliff was born in Sunderland,® in 1793, and was blind, but by 1807 he was the organist at St. Vedas Church 
in Foster Lane, London,®® where he published a Canzonet with lyrics by George Patrick in 1810, The Bourbons 
triumphant in 1811 and Lignum vitae, a civic ballad, ‘with an accompaniment for the pianoforte’, in 1813. The 
Monthly Magazine noted that he was ‘about to publish, by subscription, the Melodies of the Tyne and the Wear, 


arranged for the piano-forte’,*’ and it appeared in London in 1814. 
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The Ondmal Words given at the End of the Work, 


f?. i! . 


LONDON. 
Sebeshed ty kh Soplf. NS Staple Jun Cuddings, Mallorn 


and to be had atall the prineipal Music Shops, 


Topliff included six variations on the tune of Weel may the Keel row, a medley of Till the Tide comes in and Go to 
the Kye wi’ me, Caw Hawkie thro’ the Watter, a medley of Pelton Lonnen and Dol Li A and a variation on Dol Li A, 
followed by George Patrick’s musically and lyrically sentimental Life’s Journey, Under a Lonely Roof (set to the tune 
associated with Blaw the Winds Southerly), and The Orphan Boy (set to the tune associated with The Old Horse). 
Then came the tunes of Elsie Marley, The Black and the Grey, We’ll All Away to Sunniside, Spottee, The Bonny Pit 
Laddie, Cockle Geordie, Up the Raw, Bobby Shaftoe, The Sword Dancers, Kitty Bo, The Fleet’s a Coming, Shields Law, 
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The Keel Man Coming O’er Land, The Collier’s Rant and All Hands upon Deck. Topliff evidently valued the tunes 
more than the lyrics, but he included few ‘STANZAS’ at the end of the book at ‘the request of several of my friends’. 


¥ 


. 


The following STANZAS are given in compliance with the request of several of my friends, (it being en- * 

« tirely foreign to my original intention), and it is unfortunate that those words which were most worthy 
of insertion, either had no airs, or were sung to those in which the Counties of Durham and Northamberland 
had no claim, I trust, however, that they will not be wholly void of interest, as they will at least remind 


us of those‘scenes of our infancy, when happiness had scarcely an alloy. . aaa Be aee 
- . (WEEL MAY tus KEELROW. - |” ae “. | BOBBY SHAFTOE. on 
_ As I cam thro’ Sandzate, thro’ Sandgate, thro’ Sandgate, . : Robby Shaftoe’s gone to sen s as sos 
As I cam thro’ Sandgate, [beard a lassie sing, ‘ MAVahailecebackien at bie awe: 3 sete 
» Weel may the keel row, tie keel row, the keel row, Coe o Hell cone home and/marry pee ns ‘ ; . 
* ‘Weel may the heel row that my lacidie’s ins - ve a eBouny, Lobby Sha tise: Aes ee ° 
| He wears a blue bonnet, blue bonnet, blue bonnet, —o _. Bobby Shaftoe’s bright endif ys ‘ 
* He wears a blue bonnet, a dimple in his chin: . es = Combing down hivyellow hair, > ee : : 
. - And wecl may the keel'row, the keel row, the keel row,” : = Pie alanis bocevenionin 2 x oy 6 CS 
And weel may the keel row that my laddie’s in. : i Bonny Bobby Shaftoe: AC ee tn af : 
‘ me lad’s ower bonnie ower canny ower bonnie, y ef Bobby ‘Shaftoe’s Be ae : , 
: Ty lads ower cunny for the coal trade ; SU Pon ie lnadleim bie eas ’ an ee ‘ oe 
Fie’. Sitter for a merchant, a merchant, a merchant, Bei Ta his arastavid on bia Guise = of ae ’ « 
jes fitter for a merchant than a ian of war's blade. es ees * Bonoy Bobby Shitteeenn = Sete) eee 
PELTON LONNON. eee ‘oR RA ao See 


The ewine cam jingling down pelton lonnon, — + ae 
_ The swine cam jingling down pelton lonnoa, ote < 
“The swine carn jingling down pelton lonnon, - 

There's five black-swine and never an odd one, 

Three i the dyke, and two ‘ithe lonnon, 


Three i the dyke, and two ‘ithe lonnon, 


Up the raw, down the raw, ~ 
. Up the raw lass every day; - 
- For shape and colour, ma borny hinny, 
Thou bangs thy mother my canny bairh- 


Blackas acraw my bonnie hiany, 


Three i the dyke, and two ‘ithe lonnon, 2 : Thou bangs them a: lass every da he ee ; 
That's five black swine and never an odd one, a Hy PER eine candied ‘my bonny Winters tale oe ae 
a ; : : A ad aoa Gels ie Thou’s double japanded my canay bairn. ‘ Bite NG 
. tees 2 DOL. LI. A. 2 Ceres ‘ *. For hide and hue, ma bonny hinny, *. . a he 
ae _ Fresh I cam fra Sandgate Street, ~ ae > ‘Thou bangs the crew, my canny bairn - et 
J C = Do, ii, do. li mes _.. Up the raw, ma bonuy hinny, : : ah 
- My best friends here to mect, . SaReee ee . “Thou bangs them, a’ lass, my canny bairm, 
aren <r : oi. a- 58 ee : 5 2 : Love : 
Be 29 * Dol Wi sh sit eee = ea Re ee =: ELSIE MARLEY. Bee 2 
; ; evli.do. pes CORSE eas rhe Ste Se : 
: . Dol, i ~ ot ea dol, Sees : Elsie Matley is grown so fine, ; 
Ss } ae gee : SR onels _ 71)” © > She won't get up to serve. her swine, ; i ta A 
fos black cuffs is pap tigeses i Soe heels Ee : . Boe lies in bed a eight or mines ie 3 
7 say dae id And surely she does take her tine. Sere. 
Anthat witl'be'a Ga dat Se . iat Sam ae eo yea ken Ea Marley honey =~ 
; “ hd Bo oat AN ene 5 aS) ‘ e wife that selis the barley honey > ~ 
ane sce Soke SS ti, do. lis : 7 hie: m meee ~ " She's dost her ocket and all ber money, 
~ . And that ‘ill make the lasses sing, ; ) ote A beck o” the bush : the garden honey. 
> : 7 Do. li. a, &e. * Snr) + Elsie Marley is so neat, * ‘ cls ’ E 
. 535 Bie iene : SR ‘ ~ ‘Je is hard for one to walk the street, , . : Fay hese 
di . CHRISTMAS DAY tx tue MORNING: ast Sg Cres c en ken Eun Magi.” et, teat, 
Maids get up and bake your pies, = sh - Elsie Marley wore a straw hat, % ie eet oes 
z bake your pies, bake your pies, _ "Rey > - Wow she’s got a velvet cap, *, “aye 
. Maids get up and bake your pies, ee ASE * E + + She may thank Lambton men for that, =; r 
. P D ees * Christmas day ith’ morning. >.” - . ae ~ _~ Do you ken Elsic Marley houey- . = j see 
_ See the ships come suiiing by, = Sai . sone ; _ ‘ = = = ors 
: - sailing by, sailing by, Be SAY See rary Pp 7 
Sec the ships come saileag bye wid en Ae iv te - ee THE BOTERNY PIT LADDIEz. 
= Christmas duy ith’ morning. * - D0 tae 5 The bonny pit laddie, the cannie pit laddie, - : 5 a ec 
. a 3 Vie a0 See A aie ‘. ‘The bonny pit Jaddie for me O! : 
THE OLD IIORSE. 9), ERASE Gen “ . *He ergs his pelt Ses aati asa soles = i 
~ = : ee eS a gil : Aod brings the white sillertomeO! _ , Eee f 
: . z Ane “i Neg : “s . The bonnie pit laddie, the canny pit laddie, Be A 
My clothing once was linsey wolsey fine, | . . The bonny pit iaddie forme O! ales 
.* My hair unlinked, and my coat it did shine | ee Sous * He sits on his cracket, and hews in his jacket, Sores 
But now in open ficids um forced for to go, ae * . iy x And brings the white sillertome QO! - coy a 
To bear the cold winter, wind, hulistorm, and snows ares ves, * ote < Z 22 5s 
Crying, O the poor old horse. ; Vie: HS ao : ; : : : 3 
caine lt. ee: ; do Ee a es - : THE COLLIER'S RANT. : ' 
_ My feo lit once was of the best f his _ Bs as af ecaths oH As meand my marrow was ganning to wark, it Ryan 
That ever grew in fields, or in tecadons Pare te Ter ~ > We met with the devil, it was iu the cack 5 $ : 
_. But now no such comfort Lean get atall, - Tup with my pick, it being in the lhe Wee 
I'm fore’d to crop the short grass that grows upon thewall, = ° _ Tknock’d olf his horns, aud smash'd his club feet. y 
Crying, &c. = ph : a ke _ ° Follow the horses, Johnny my laddy t ¢ 
a . ut : ieee is Follow them through, my“canny lad Chi’ ¢ 
7 2 5 ii a . eer Follow the horses, Johnny my laddy! 
My skin unto the huntemun j freely dG give, 2 9 | - : - Sas Oh laddy away, canny lad Ob! fare : 
My flesh unio the houngis [ also bequeath, ne et ean ae és S i % . 
_ Likewise my body stout, Uhat’s zens ever so many miley, 2 - As me and my marrow wes putting the tram, — cae ; . 
Over hedges, over ditches, over yates, aud over stiles. - eee | The lowe it went out, and iny marrow gat wrang; 2 
Crying, Xe. : “ eee i How ye wad ha laugh’, had ye seen the gam, =a 
- 5 cae : ; ‘The deil gat my marrow, but 7 gat the tram. 
| BLOW tue WIND SOUTI ERLY. sad ~ - Follow the horses, &e. Ke, . 


‘ 
Aen : ie Oh! marrow, oh! marrow, where hast thou been? 
Bla’ the wind southerly, southerly, southerly, Driving the drift fra the low seam, - ” 


; Biv’ the wing southerly, south, and southwest a Driving the drift fra the low seam: 
My lads at the ber, atthe bar, at the bur, > 


< “4 » low “i : 
Bry lade atthelbar Wve bate 2 BOO ee 
- ‘ % i as =F iM = . ‘ Ss) = ; : 
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Ob | marron, ob! marrow, what dost thou think ? 
Tvebroken my bottle, aod spilte’ my drink; 
Viost a” my shin-eplints among the great stunes, 
Draw met the shaft, its time to gan hame, 

Follow the borwe, Xe. &e, 
Oh! marrow, oh ! marrow, this is wor pay week, 
AVeH get shoavesy drink to owt beck ; 
And we'll filup our bumper, avd round it shall go, 
Follow the horses, Johnoy lad ob! 

Follow the homes, &e. &e. x 
There is my horse, and there is my tram; - 

- Twee borne full of greeve, will make her to gang; : 

There ix my boggars, likewise my hall shoon, 
And smash my prt sark, wy puttio’s a” done, 

Follow the horses, ke. 


THE SWORD DANCERS. : | 
i 
first that T coll in, is mequires's son, * 
Hes like to loss his love, becanse he is too young. 
‘ i. 
Althe’ lie be too he has money for to rove, 
ae i'll freely spend it ull, before he'll toes his loge. 
11. 
+t that Tealt in, he isa nalor hold, 
Beome te porert ty vy the lending of his gold.” 
Iv. y 


that Teall in, he is a tailor fine 
What dink you of ewack, the made this coat of mine. 


Vv. 
Jeat T call in, he is keelinan grand, 
He wert fale eadolty with his longeett iv bishand. 
{Note.) After other characters are introducer in a vimiler 
mansier, the sword-danice takes place, im which wpe of them is 
Killed, and they ageia sing. 


vi. y 


Alns owe actor's dead, and on the ground he's laid, 
Some of as oust sailer for't yours men, Vimsore afruit, 


Come all you ie aml Neten to me, 
pom ghenb ad pss Peat —_ wate ses a 
Coucerni wt, Cheat fe on 

Theat hed necther oo por eacbenr bas aw key, 


The an’ wives of Whitburn, did not know what for to dee, 


Fer they durst not come and see their bushamds when they cam tathe key, 


For he fretghten’d baith them, and their infants toe, 
This ish fellow they call Spottee, 


uf. 
Wecns aang Oren gig titer toma’ he tid 
meny & you eas’ it away the tide, 
A og sere Soak dae: <2 re Arlyn ys pa 
Lt will drive out his heart, aod where will his midriff be. 


? 1 
The fish wives of Whitburn, did not know what for to dee, 


VIL. 


Tam snre (‘was none of me, Tem clear ofthe crime, 
*Twas lim that follows me, that drew his srord so tine. 


vitt. 4 


I'm ere ‘twas none of me, Fim clear of the fact, 
“Twas iim that follows me, that did the bloody act, 


I 
Then cheer upmy hoany lads of courege bold, 
We'll take ben 4 the ehureh, en him te the mould, 
{Noty.] The doctor i introdeced, and a dialogue of some 
lengit takes place, which terminates in bis restoring the meu 
to life, the ceremony concludes wint the following “verses, 
god a dance to the tune of Kity Bo Bo. ’ 


X. 
Cox-Green’s a bonny place, where water weehes clea, 
Aud puinshaw's ue # billywhere we heve merry beeos 
yey x 

Yoa'y sta them all in, you'r seen them all go round, 
Wait but « little while, past time shall be found. 

e y 

* XL 


Then Gdler change the tane, play uae merry jig. 
Before | wilibe beat, I'l pacha hat cohees 


* Thieceremooy, which in ite origin |e extremely 
haefly by Laren whe a ermorge fem the sebierranrome 
bos pris wing thernselive inte part ) having a wreowd by bis wide, 
5 covaepoons tes all the weried 

meee popu! towns, «henley their 
pamilacrlove ate Syhasaelj Feo the 


“Tis there's by grimece, grathentation, end velger wlicear fe pro 
SS tks vide de A pe rv yar sm oud to colket mt the wubef the 


‘Tey darst vet come alang the sands with their ewills in their hands, to sell their lang tail’d skeits'at Jacob Spencer’s lund- 


ing, os 


they fer to dee, 
For they used to come alang the ssods, with their swills iv their hands, 


But now they ue forced to tak a cobble, acd come in by the see, 


‘ ¥v. 
As laird Foster was riding aleng the rand, 
As bom or any other exrmit : 
tee cam out his tutter wallops did flee, 
he horse teuk the boggle end off went he. ‘i 
Lf 


ve the mainter, wad he? carried him eway, 
ty. a map Bice poi 
pognish fellow they cali Spottee,® 


me 
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The Gentleman’s Magazine thought the book offered ‘light amusing practice, for such as have attained no great 
proficiency’, 


but the curious airs, which resemble some of those in the first volume of Crotch’s Specimens, will most interest persons 
who have associated them with the scenes and pleasures of infancy. The arrangements are simple and appropriate; and 
the original words are given on a leaf at the end. The harmonized air on page 25 is very much in the style of Mazzinghi. °° 


The Oxford University professor and composer William Crotch had published Specimens of Various Styles of Music 
in 1808-1811,’° and Joseph Mazzinghi composed for the London theatres.” 
The London Monthy Magazine was more critical. 


From an attentive perusal of the volume before us, we are enabled to bear witness to the care and labour employed by the 
author to render this publication entertaining to musical amateurs in general, and especially to those who feel local 
predilictions to the national melodies it contains. With a due attention to variety, some of the airs are exhibited as rondos, 
others as glees, others as dances, and several as themes with variations; and to render the whole complete, the original 
poetry of all is given at the end of the work. Among the numerous variations engrafted on the first air, ‘Weel may the keel 
row’, the second variation, and the neat minor variation, No. 8, claim preferable distinction. The air, ‘Dol Li A’, altogether 
an original minor theme, is cleverly harmonized ... [but] in more than one instance we have met with faulty harmonies ...”2 


Subscribers paid 15s, which was equivalent to over seven days’ pay for an agricultural labourer, so Topliff was set 
to receive £300, less his printing and other costs; and he may well have inspired a migrant Tynesider. 


(iv) Rudiments of Thorough Bass for Young Harmonists 


By 1776 William Shield was a member of the St. John's lodge of Freemasons in Newcastle and visited the lodge at 
the Marquis of Granby tavern in Durham.” In 1777 he and the radical actor Thomas Holcroft were in the same 
theatre company orchestra, and Shield recalled a memorable walk with him from Durham to Stockton.” In 1779, 
in London, Shield composed an opera, The Flitch of Bacon, and subsequently became Covent Garden’s composer,’”° 
and married Anne Stokes.”° Joseph Ritson encouraged him to collect the airs and lyrics he had been taught to sing 
and play as a boy in Swalwell,’”” and though Shield evidently noted some tunes, he composed others,’® and in 1785 
one of his compositions was performed at the inauguration of the Phoenix lodge of Freemasons in Sunderland.”? In 
1790 he and Ritson visited Paris, and Shield went on to Rome,” then returned to London, where he met the famous 
composer Joseph Haydn. In summer 1791 Shield visited his mother in Swalwell and collected ‘several of the airs’ 
that were ‘traditionally sung in Durham, Westmoreland and Northumberland, which he had known as a child’.®? In 
1792 he performed at the Durham Musical Festival,8* and Thomas Hardy painted his portrait in 1795. 


In 1797 Shield left Covent Garden after an argument with the manager about money,™ but in 1815 he was 
appointed as Musician in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Shield collected subscriptions for a book of tunes and assumed that the likely reader was ‘capable of performing 
elegant melody, particularly if he be endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of practical harmony; therefore the 
superfluous elements of the former have not swelled the size of this volume’ while the ‘essentials’ would be of 
greater importance to students of the /atter’. He ‘had examined many living works, even down to the year 1605’, 
and included a tune with Latin lyrics which ‘may be purchased at any music shop for one shilling’. He included no 
copyright tunes without permission, but his selection was eclectic. 
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RUDIMENTS 


OF 


» , oe 
THOROUGH BASS, 
FOR 
YOUNG HARMONISTS; 
AND 
PRECEPTS FOR THEIR PROGRESSIVE ADVANCEMENT, 
EXEMPLIFIED BY NATIONAL AIRS, SOLFEGGIOS, SERENADES, CAVATINAS, DUOS, 
TERZETTOS, GLEES, MADRIGALS AND CHORUSSES.—INSTRUMENTAL 
GROUNDS, VARIATIONS, PRELUDES, MODULATIONS, EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS, SONATAS, TRIOS, QUARTETTOS, CRE- 
SCENDUS, CADENZAS, OVERTURES, 
AND SYMPHONIES: 
wira 


ANNOTATIONS, ANECDOTES, FAC-SIMILES, 


AND 


A HARMONICAL SYNOPSIS ; 


ALSO, 
A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT 
ov THE 
Rise and Progress of the Philharmonic Society, 
RECENTLY ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 


BEING 
AN APPENDIX TO AN INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY. 


BY 


WILLIAM SHIELD, 


MUSICIAN IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
oC 


LONDON: 


PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR, 
AND SOLD BY J. ROBLNSON, N°. 6, PATERNOSTER ROW 


A few tunes had unknown composers, and others were associated with France and Italy, while some came from 
rural and urban musicians, including a few from north east England, though Shield ignored most of their lyrics. 
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e 4 was taught to pley and sing the following Atrs,*fich were then called Border Tunes, and 45 man 
scp, be een Bat arene Counties ,Derham, Westmeriand; and Northumberland} for their granfication and te 
ment the Collectors stock of printed rarnes thee ntherto neglected Flights of Yancy may prove conspicuous fignres 
va the groupe of national Melodies. Ps ‘ 
THE KEEL ROW, 35 

: r rr r br 


al 
this form it may be . 
wimg with aVouwe al com —e 
ven compass,or plaver 
vou any fashionable 
oirument » 


hve frequenth heard 
¢ with this hackuey'd 
jane Forte accompant- 


ght Hand 


takew ise with the left 
rand playing the clo 
dy» ml accompanied 
woh the night thes 


& —— aaa ES 


when itis used for a Dance, 
nore than two crotchetsm 
shar would Fatigue the’ 
vampers of Basses nd 
tender the gaity of the Me- 
sody inaudtable. 


For the Harp Or any 
Sey Instrument , 


(2) This natural simple Air, is an universal f2vouriteand performd by the Duke of Northumberlands Piper,in a choructer. 
estick manner, ubich notation cannot well descrbe,t have verious copies of tt, but 23 they’ lave been composed for an tavtru- 
mont seldom, brerd with actonishment, except on the borders of england, a publication of them maw eene proved an rimssen- 


teal part of this Work Thy refore the orrangoments for the Pizno Forte, Harp,Violin,and Violoncelia became a natural pri © 


The BLACK,and the GREY. 
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THE RUNNING FITTER. 37 


The Cheomane Semitones in this tune,give if a modern colour ,but whether it be an Ortsinal,or a Copy,a neat oxecs 
von of ityhas long been considered the necessary attainment,by the preférted Hopping Musicians. (a) 


Play (ul,and Detach'’d. 


priseragstade: faisearyae“zit2 


— 

—— = = 
Ir ee 
aan he A ee 


= 
Pyrtitt + ttt tt tt =: 
H = 2 Pra a Ne 

Stitt i ieps ieee seetees rss 

tisk Stites 


Se +seaumeson 
rr 
os 


(2) A Hopping is an annaal Festivity,peculiar to the northern parts of England ,at which Relatives,and Friends,mingls 
im the merry Dance ,and the whole scene, is a gratifying Picture,of active Content + 


GAN TO THE KYE Wl ME MY LOVE. Or the Widows Ditty te her child. 


This affecting Little song would have enhanced the value ef the most voluminox Collection of Nacional favourites; 
Therefore its first appearance in print here,is 2 strong proof that it did not originate either in Scotlanct trelandorWales 


“ Til’ sing ditties fto.thee: CUSHTE thy Vet is lowing a. round her poor firstlings. shed, 


vigilant Sire poswessd, After his fal un Battle, By REBEL Chieftains were prestt 


KINE now is all our property.Left by thy Fathers Will, Yet if we munseit watch fully, we may win geer enough still. Gantothe Xye gs 


Shield’s attempt to distinguish ‘English’ tunes from those associated with Scotland, Wales and Ireland chimed in 
with the idea that the English had a single ‘national’ musical culture; yet England, including the north east, was 
economically, politically and socially divided, and above all in terms of everyday language and culture. 
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3. The language and manners of the common people 


(i) Self preservation teacheth plain 


By 1809 there were 12 ‘mysteries’ (guilds), 15 by-trades (lesser guilds) and ten companies in Newcastle, but the 
Drapers, Mercers and Boothmen (corn merchants) acted as the Merchant Adventurers for joint purposes, and 
controlled the election of the mayor and other officers and the 24 members of the Common Council, which was 
known as the ‘Corporation’. The Guild met three times a year to enrol new burgesses (freemen) and air grievances, 
but the Common Council had to ratify their decisions, while its own were valid unless the Guild opposed them. 

Joseph Clark, a freeman and tradesman of ‘moderate means’, had joined the Methodist congregation at the 
Orphan House in Northumberland Street in the late 1780s, and subsequently became a preacher and class leader. 
He wrote for the New Connexion Magazine and published A Plain and Familiar Catechism for children in 1799. In 
1806 he visited the Holy Jesus Hospital and found aged freemen and their widows living in wretched apartments 
on around 3d a day. He persuaded the Corporation to improve the rooms, but not the allowance, so he published 
a history of the Hospital. In 1808 Clark’s The Newcastle Pocket Companion set out ways of rectifying abuses and 
upholding the freemen’s rights. Each auditor received a £1 3s 2d and a dinner costing £10. In 1809 Clark found that 
the inmates of the Freemen’s Hospital received around 4d a day, and one had died of starvation. He got the 
allowance raised to over 9d a day, with a fother (ton) of coal every three months; but unspecified ‘General 
Payments’ in the Corporation accounts amounted to over £16,400." He and other freemen found more anomalies,” 
and suggested that the Corporation should apply ‘part of their ample revenues in extending the benefits’ of the 
Grammar School ‘to those for whose use’ it ‘had been originally intended’.? By 1814 Clark was influential and was 
the main speaker at the opening of the Peace and Unity Hospital in Westgate Street.* 


Thomas Bewick engraved a view of Clark’s Newgate Street bookshop for his invoices, and the shop became the 
‘rendezvous’ for religious, municipal and political reformers,’ among a minority of freemen. 

Workers also struggled. In March 1815 Wear keelmen damaged a wagonway which threatened their livelihood, 
but cavalry arrived from Newcastle and drove them away.® Napoleon abdicated in summer, and the war ended, but 
the price of wheat fell. Thousands of farmers were ruined and grain was in short supply.? The Navy demobilised 
thousands of sailors, and in September 3,000 met on Cullercoats sands. Blyth sailors soon joined them and they 


visited the ships as they came in, and brought the men on shore, requiring them to join their brethren, under pain of having 
their faces blacked and their jackets turned, and being thus exhibited through the streets, with other contemptuous 
treatment. They observed the strictest discipline among themselves, and severely punished those who were guilty of any 
disturbance; they were mustered every morning, when the roll was called, and any absent without leave were fined; a 
watch was also set every night, by whom the streets were patrolled and cleared of any who were guilty of disorder. ... The 
tars having it all their own way, not a ship left the port.?° 


About 7,000 North and South Shields sailors elected a strike committee and an ‘admiral’, and demanded that ships 


carry five men and a boy for every 100 tons burden. Shipowners offered £5 for a London voyage in winter, and £4 
in summer, but only Scottish crews who gave 10s to the strike fund were allowed to leave the Tyne." 
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A New Song Called the Seamen{[s] Garland appeared anonymously.” It stressed the bravery of Navy sailors 
during the wars and noted that shipowners employed eight men even on a large merchant vessel, so their ‘Coffers’ 
were ‘inrich.d’. The Seamen Complaint, evidently by an anonymous veteran of the battle of the Nile, was set to the 
tune associated with Burns’ A Man’s a Man. 


They make us up to London hie 
For three Pounds ten an a’ that; 
Will that support a Family, 
Or life sustain for a’ that; 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
An’ hundreds here for a’ that, 
Deprived of joy, without employ, 
Must famine bear for a’ that. 


Self preservation teacheth plain, 
‘Tis nature’s ruling law that; 
Where men can not a living gain, 
They’Il never fight for a’ that 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Can it be thought for a’ that, 
Wee’|l lend a hand to save the land, 
That spues us out for a’ that. = 


In October the radical Cartwright visited Newcastle."4 Late that month strikers prevented a ship from leaving Blyth 
and were arrested.’ Shields magistrates, led by Nicholas Fairles, recruited 600 special constables and called in 
regular troops and the Newcastle militia, while the Navy sent two sloops which escorted almost 200 vessels out of 
the Tyne. Many sailors remained unemployed,** and there were sympathetic songwriters. 

Lancelot and Mary Midford had a son at Preston near North Shields in 1788. He was christened William at Christ 
Church in 1791, but both his parents died in 1792, and William lived with an uncle in Newcastle. Around 1802 he 
became an apprentice shoemaker in Dean Street, served his time by 1809, joined the Cordwainers’ guild, became 
a freeman and attended young men’s convivial evenings after work.?” 

In 1815 John Marshall published Part | of The Newcastle Songster, with songs in ‘the Language and Manners of 
the Common People of Newcastle upon Tyne And the Neighbourhood’, and Part III included some by Midford. 


THE 
NEWCASTLE 
' SONGSTER: 
é Being 2 choice Collection of 


SONGS, 


of the Language and Manners of the 
Common: People of 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
‘And the Neighbourhood. 


Descriptive 


CONTENTS, 


or the) Pisman’s | ‘The Local Militia Man 
meh Winlaton Hopping 
Bob Crank rs ’s account of 


eweattle Races 


cal &e, 
|.A Petition to the Mayor. 


PART Il, 


Where may aljo be had, a large ani To 
of Songs, Ballads; Talis, Histories, ie. 


Midford set Cappy, or the Pitman’s Dog, to the tune associated with Chapter of Donkies, and his lyrics ridiculed 
constable Ernshaw, while The Tyne Cossacks satirised the troops who had defeated unarmed sailors. The ‘pitman’ 
narrator of Bob Cranky’s account of Mr Sadler’s Balloon — which described John Sadler’s flight on 1 September - 
read the Newcastle papers and patronised a ‘country bumpkin’. 
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OWAY al my marrows, big, litle; and deft, 
He he: furfk-of a’ fects may be feen 3-00 032 
It's the ballaon, man, fe greet, aye, faiks! its ne Kf, 

Tho’ it feems:a* the warid hke a dream. i 
Aw read iv ahe papers, by gocks ! it remember. 
‘Ts.to, fice without wings ? the airy: 0. 
On this verra Friday, the fari of September, 
‘Be it plobdys wet weather, 1 OF toe 


And a man, mun, there means in this verra balloon, 
Above, ’mang the flars co fly, . 
And 6 hawd.aconverfe w?’ the man? the moon,?: 
And -‘cobwehs'to fweep frae the fey. ; ? 
So we farted fi2e hesme by eight ? ? the morRs 
Baith faither and mother ard fon, 
Hut fand a’ war neibors had flarted before, + 
To get in pice time for the furs ANE 
“The lanes were a! beaded: forse riding, fome walkin, 
T ne’er feed the like iv my life : : 
* Twas Bedlam broke cut, I thought by their calking, 
‘Every bairn, ‘lad, laf and the ‘Wife, Set 3 
. The folks at the winders a? jeer’d as we patty 
“Acd thought a‘ wor nambers furprifin 5 foe ly 
They facia aud they glowr’d, an’ axed, in jeit, 
Ar alt of you piimen a rising t ? cpiies, 


AG fand at the town te, the Shop a ‘g ihat's up, 
» And the itreets wi* folks were fee Recken,*. 
The walls wi balloon papers fe clofely clag’d Ups” 
» By cavers ! it lucke like a hopper. 

A fellow was-turnin it a’ into joke, peel 
“Another wasa? the folks huromin. 80000 ¢ 
While a third faid, it was bur a bag full o’ fmoke, 

Phat ower wor r needs was @ cummin, ; 


Tot che fet rg * the cheps, . fays aw, nane 0’ yur fun 
Or Viilay thee ati igth on the Ranes ; be 

Oj; thy teeth Til beat Buy astore asa gunys: 
And mevies Pl! chok Pages. 

To the beak of sho f cond ay 
* Dein aw’il bra: yeas . tack. 

Aw’ll knock out yar e 
en Sent g @ the flac 


Aw put them to reets, an’ on” card aw Rees’ d, 
‘And wonder’d uie fo) ky aw had feed, 
Gat a’ was palaver that ever aw beard, 
So aw walk’d on as-cih folk did, 
Atilatt aw got up on the 
Biv the help ot an oui ¢: 
And ower the tops of ten vi 
Ay fain gat a Joe ros tee bi 


aZe iaditer ; 


id folks heads 2 


pom, a bled: es aw call it). by pocks,- aw am ret S i 
“For of dik Sipe iv leagbitter melted + - See 

it’s made ots ane Ly rdf what a wonde:ful feats: 
“When the spn. teil’d. that it was slated. 

Twas ju like the boiler at wor Beila P 
er which were i 'ge boige net,’ t 

Which fatten’, by a # PS 


“Says yeu, iv * whiips : 
Hei is catroin @ ferter, o 


d aK ‘tae wiv a Fyets ike a poor count’ ry. bumpki 
Sed he‘ heurd, but may hap tisn’ tres, ; 
That the, ching: whilk” h great’ ‘ilken, 
iF pumpkin,” 3 * ? 
By my eye, what, a lily-b too 1 
Another faid Sader,” {fai the 
OF fhe ey may: iat 
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The: maa, 3’ the time, she zrect bladder watvfilinz, - 
Wiv fo¥ shat wad mpake a dag ficks00 
It tm altjul. as sho? they. wete gary age digiira, 5 
mas eos ttength i it was folk aso tick: : 
They neat flrain’d the ropes, to keep the thing. head’ dy... 
Pat coliy and drams iz the boat x (0% 
Then ova kwent the ca ae PLAY I Wes “teadys 
EARS aw iee’d the blaz x aflats sdeiay ahaa? 


‘Hot a word was there heard, a eyes were 2 faring 
For the off gawen moment was near; 
To fee such a crowd fe whdht was ‘amaz 
Aw thowt aw fand palith and queer. : 
After waitin.a wee, aw feed him ‘come to," > 
Shaken hands, 23 2W e shows; wiv his friend; - 
OF his mountin the corf aw had @ full view, 
AS he fat his‘ ways down at the end. 


Th xe ropes were then ent and upwards he went, LoS 

+B waven his flag ? the air 5 3 

Srey head was turn’d up, and a eyes ‘wor intent, oe 
On this comical new. flying chair; 9 

It went it’s ways tip like a lawick fe-bee 

Till it kacke ‘ong che ize of a yates Jpeg ee nin beXy? 

When i in tiv a cloud ic was loft the ee, Soa te hn gh 
» Aw wish'd the man better 7 tate.” i gi a, 18 


A local painter was less engaged with everyday events and a recipient of civic patronage. 

Thomas Miles Richardson was born at the Ballast Hills, Newcastle, in 1784,”° into the family of the master of St. 
Andrew’s Charity School. In 1789 Thomas was apprenticed to a firm of cabinet-makers, but the partnership was 
subsequently dissolved, so Thomas completed his apprenticeship with one of them, who erected tents and booths 
at the Town Moor races and was a ‘dissipated fellow’. 2° In 1804 Richardson became a teacher; and after his father 
died in 1806 he became master of St. Andrew’s Charity School,” for £30 a year and a free house.”? By around 1813 
he taught drawing,”4 and in 1815 he painted ‘Newcastle from Gateshead Fell’ with not a colliery in sight.2° 


io te - 


The Corporation paid Richardson 50 guineas, almost double his former annual salary, for the painting.”” 
The Newcastle Free and Easy St. John’s Society met at the Cock Inn, at the Head of the Side, and had over 2,000 


members;”® which was remarkably close to the number of freemen, but some freemen and non-freemen joined 
other societies, and song-writing and publishing continued. 


(ii) Printed for the Union Lodge of Odd Fellows 


In January 1816 the songwriter Thomas Thompson tried to rescue his timber from the flooding Tyne, but 
subsequently died from ‘inflammation of the lungs’ (pulmonary fibrosis), which was probably caused by swallowing 
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water polluted by sewage. He was buried in St. John’s churchyard in Newcastle,2? and the Gateshead Lodge of 
Freemasons, including John Bell junior, attended the funeral.*° 

Oddfellows’ lodges had been founded around 1730, and took different sides during the 1745 Jacobite rebellion; 
but by 1798 they generally eschewed politic affiliations. In 1810 the Independent Order of Odd Fellows was founded 
in Manchester. Its lodges may well have been formed by members of lesser guilds;*? and in 1816 Marshall used 
newer type to print a songbook including 11 anonymous lyrics for the Union Lodge in Newcastle. 


THE BD AO 


BUDGET; 
: Yor 
NEWCASTLE SONGSTER 


FOR'1816,. * 


CONTAINING 


NEWCASTLE: 
PRINTED FORK THE UNION LonGE oF 
ODD FELLOWS, 
RY J, MARSHALL, OLD FLESH-MARKET. 
1816. 


The Pitman’s Courtship celebrated the primitive accumulation of capital and was set to the tune associated with 
The Night before Larry was Stretched.” Marshall later published it separately as a slip song.?? 

There were five members of the Newcastle Stationers’ Company, but only three members of the Booksellers’ 
Association turned up for meetings and a ‘sumptuous dinner’. David Akenhead was taken to court for selling 
Scottish Bibles and Testaments, but their Edinburgh publisher declined to support him.?* Kenneth Anderson had 
published large works in numbers, but was bankrupted, and his sale included a Stanhope Press, a wooden press, 
another old press and a hand press.?° 

Every new moon Marshall and other radicals and liberals met at Cant’s Blue Bell Inn in Newcastle,2° and while 
Thomas Bewick believed the ‘wicked & ignorant ought to be debarred from voting’, and could not accept the 
‘unqualified scheme of universal suffrage’ of the ‘well-intentioned & honest’ Cartwright, he subscribed £1 1s to 
support William Hone against a charge of blasphemy in London.’ In November the Newcastle Chronicle noted that 
112 Swalwell families each had to live on 1s 10d a week, when a small loaf cost 1s.3® Marshall supplied the Literary 
and Philosophical Society with books, but quarrelled about the commission.?? Early in 1817 Hone’s Political Litany 
criticised the government,”” and Marshall republished it. The Society sacked him, and later expelled him,*? but were 
wary of appointing another printer. 

Thomas Binney had been apprenticed to the printer George Angus in the Side, and had worked from 7.00am to 
8.00pm for two years, and from 7.00am to 7.00pm for five more, but sometimes from 6.00am to 10pm. After his 
apprenticeship ended Binney unsuccessfully applied to be the Literary and Philosophical Society librarian, and 
decided to be a nonconformist minister.” In April the Society demanded larger discounts from booksellers, who 
began ‘striving to undersell’ each other, and the Booksellers’ Association discussed only the price of stationery.” 

The smallpiper Cant faced competition. Robert Nicholson assisted William Green. He had been compared to 
William Lamshaw and seemed likely to equal Green, Cant and Jamie Allan.** Peacock was ‘in distress’, and Robert 
Bewick gave him 2s;*° but Peacock died in November 1817, aged 61, and was buried in All Saints’ churchyard. 


| 


J , : a, off 
Sehr Peacech. \thame hare \/2Ne*\i1 | Mel! Uiscen 
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Se FIT Owl Ccetiehe 


An obituary described him as a ‘musician’ .*” 
Joseph Clark took the Corporation ‘wafer’ (sacrament), and denied other freemen the right to scrutinise the 
accounts.*® Some Newcastle people felt that the town was losing its distinctiveness. 
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(iii) Principal Eccentric Characters of Newcastle 


In 1726 the wife of the Newcastle freeman Benjamin Starkey bore a son who was christened David,*? and a second 
son who arrived in 1734 was christened Benjamin in St. John’s Church. David later became an apprentice 
shoemaker,”° and in 1746 he joined the Cordwainers’ guild and became a freeman.*! Benjamin junior followed this 
path until he became a guild member and a freeman around 1755, then moved to London for the ‘better advantage’ 
of his trade.°* He married a woman called Mary, and in 1757 she bore a son at the British Lying-in Hospital in 
Brownlow Street.°? When Benjamin junior was three or four and learning to walk he fell on his left arm, which 
swelled up ‘as large as a moderate person’s thigh’. Eminent English surgeons suggested cutting it off, but a 
Frenchman saved it, though the boy later had to wear leg irons, possibly because of rickets. His mother ran a 
‘preparatory school’, but Benjamin wanted to learn foreign languages. He was sent to a teacher who considered 
him a ‘pattern of diligence’, and in 1771 he became the apprentice of William Bird, an ‘eminent writer’ and teacher 
in Fetter Lane.** Charles Lamb, who later became a famous writer, remembered the dingy place. Whippings were 
infrequent and though Benjamin ran away, his father brought him back.°° 

In 1774 Benjamin Starkey senior and his son David used their birth certificates to prove that they were Newcastle 
freemen,°° and Benjamin followed. In 1780 he and his father went to Newcastle and cast their two votes in the 
parliamentary election for the unaligned candidate Andrew Stoney-Bowes, who was returned with White Ridley.°” 
Back in London Benjamin junior taught 25 boys and girls,>* including Mary Lamb, Charles’s sister.°? In 1784 Benjamin 
and his father went to Newcastle again, but the Whig and Tory candidates were unopposed, and when they got 
back to London the replacement teacher had lost 15 of Benjamin junior’s pupils. 

Young Starkey went north, and a ‘very worthy gentleman’ helped him to set up a school in Sunderland, but it 
was not a success, so he worked as a clerk for the Comptroller of the Customs, and when he died in 1791 he left 
Starkey £10; but the new Comptroller paid him nothing for nine months, so he set off south on foot. He had 2s in 
his pocket, but got £2 from ‘gentlemen’ at Chester-le-Street, and sometimes ‘got a cast on a coach’. He found no 
work in London, so he went north with a letter of recommendation to White Ridley, who was mayor of Newcastle. 
Robert Shaftoe advised Starkey to go to Sunderland, where he was ‘well treated’, but in 1792 he got a room in the 
Holy Jesus Hospital in Manor Chare, Newcastle, which overlooked All Saints’ Poor House where Blind Willie lived. 
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One night, when the gate was locked, and Starkey was too drunk to climb the wall, ‘young bucks’ threw him over 
onto the grass. On another occasion an MP’s butler gave him cold beef and ale, then left the kitchen. Starkey put 
slices of beef under his hat, but when he took it off to bid the butler farewell, the beef fell out onto the floor. In 
1813 the illiterate crimp Kirton employed ‘Old Starkie’ to write letters,°? but he was not the only local ‘character’. 

John Dennis was born around 1796,” and had an excellent education. He became known as ‘Radical Jack’ for 
‘hawking cheap publications’, and had a ‘ready wit’ and an ‘especial command of language’, which made him a 
‘favourite with the multitude’; but he also had a fondness for drink,°° and his conception of an Englishman’s 
freedom reportedly included the right to assault policemen and beat wives.® William McClachlan was born in 
Scotland and later played ‘a wretched fiddle’. ‘Cuddy Willie ‘gained a precarious living as an itinerant musician’ at 
fairs, where he ‘contrived to scrape a tune for the amusement of bye-standers’.®” Robert Cruddace was born in 
Newcastle around 1785, and was late apprenticed to a joiner; but after four years his pay was 2s 6d a week, so he 
went to work for a crystal cutter. In 1803 he was balloted for the militia, and served in Dublin, but returned to 
Newcastle in 1816, and became known as ‘Whin Bobby’. He later slipped on ice and broke his back, and then broke 
his hip. He became a recluse, but sometimes preached in the White Horse Yard off High Friar Street wearing only a 
night shirt.® Judith Dowling looked after the hutch (chest) that held the Corporation’s money and documents in 
the Guildhall. ‘Aud Judy’ had a ‘formidable stick’ to clear ‘loitering boys or others having no business there,°? and 
she attracted an artist’s attention. 
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In 1795 Robert Parker, a teacher of marine and mechanical drawing in Plymouth Dock, had a son.”° Henry Perlee 
learned his father’s trade,” but early in 1815 he moved to Newcastle. He attended a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, ’? 
and at some point he painted a portrait of Aud Judy. 


Around this time Parker painted the ‘Principal Eccentric Characters of Newcastle’. Aud Judy is on the left, next to 
Jenny Ballo, Whin Bobby, Jackey Coxon (a coalman), Pussy Willy (seated), ‘Cull Billy’ Scott, Lousy Donald, Bugle- 
nosed Jack, Hangy (who wanted to be the hangman), Archy Henderson, Blind Willie (seated), Shoe-tie Anty, 
Benjamin Starkey and Doodem Doddem (a dog-tamer). Scott was in his mid-50s, Starkey and Purvis were in their 
60s, Henderson was in his 70s and Dowling was in her 90s. 
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Parker reportedly set the painting in ‘Hell’s Kitchen’, which had been established by ‘awd Nick’ in ‘Luckley’s awd 
house’, where ‘tyelers and snobs’ (tailors and cobblers) found the ale ‘bewitchin’.”? The town’s ‘literary element’, a 
‘mixed multitude, distinguished for their aptness at a song and recital rather than for the solidity which seems to 
associate itself with banking accounts’,”° met in backyard rooms of the Flying Horse at 36 Groat Market.”’ ‘Hell’s 
Kitchen’ was the ‘beat-up’ of ‘beggars, tramps and loafers’ who elected a ‘mayor’ and mimicked Corporation 
ceremonies; but landlord Ralph Nicholson chained the poker to the wall stop it being used in the frequent fights. ”® 

One day in the Groat Market Richard Hetherington met Purvis, who asked ‘Whor aboots is aa?’ Hetherington 
told him he was at the end of High Bridge, and Willie replied: ‘Oh, aye, aa’s gannin te Rachel Dixon’s’. He declined 
a guiding hand. ’No, no, aa knaa the way vary weel’. Dixon was landlady of the Golden Lion next to the Flying Horse. 
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Half a century later aman who was ‘somewhat fatigued’ and ‘desirous of some little refreshment’ visited an ‘ancient 
hostelry’ in the Groat Market, where there was a ‘good roomy kitchen with a blazing, cheerful fire’, though the 
poker was chained to a wall, which bore a print of Parker’s painting. 


We fancied we saw Willie’s fiddle move. Pshaw! The effects of a diseased imagination! Convinced of our optical illusion, we 
looked again, but horror of horrors! We saw this time the hands of the fiddle distinctly moving, and Willie gave a knowing 
shake of his head, as much as to say, ‘Hoo are ye, awd chep?’ We were alarmed, terrified! We looked again, and ‘angels 
and ministers of grace defend us!’ Willie stepped boldly out of the picture and alighted in some miraculous manner on the 
floor. With the instinct peculiar to blind people, he made his way instantly to us. We rose at once, and handed Willie a chair. 
Willie’s dress was generally grey, and he wore buckles, like our keelmen of old. He always went without a hat, and groped 
his way about wonderfully. 

As soon as Willie got seated, he said ‘Bonny beer, bonny beer’. We took the hint, and at once ordered a pint of beer to 
be brought to him. Willie went on, ‘God blish the king — God blish the king — Never sheed him — never sheed him; poor shoul 
— poor shoul!’ 

‘Willie’, we said, after he had taken a good draught of beer — ‘Willie, we once heard you sing a little song. Will you kindly 
repeat it? 

‘Shartinly, shartinly, ma chewel’. 

Billy puts down the fiddle, and accompanies a sort of chorus by clapping his knees with both hands. 


‘For to make the haggish nishe 
They put in some brown spishe. 
Tarum, tickle, tan dum 

To the tune o’ tan dum 

Tarum, tickle, tan dum 

‘And to make the haggish fine 
They put in a bottle of wine. 
Tarum, tickle, tan dum 

To the tune o’ tan dum 

Tarum, tickle, tan dum 


‘Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, poor should, poor shoul!’ 
The song is no sooner completed than out steps captain Starkey. 


Other ‘characters’ arrived, included ‘Radical Jack’ Dennis, the ‘mob orator’, and Starkey made the introductions, 
while ‘Cuddy Willie’ McClachlan and Blind Willie formed the ‘orchestra’ and played the Kee/ Row for a ‘country 
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dance’. Eventually the story-teller woke from his ‘dream’,®° yet his use of the term ‘chewel’ (jewel) suggests that 
Blind Willie was addressing a young man; so this may well have been a memory, not a dream. 

Willie was ‘perfectly acquainted with all the streets, lanes and chares’, and ‘made his way everywhere without 
a guide, using only a long stick’. ‘His happy, contented nature made him a universal favourite of all ranks of society’ 
and he had ‘regular houses of call, where he was always welcome, and duly served’. Licensees knew his ‘presence 
in the tap room was a sure attraction, and his voice and fiddle in harmony singing some quaint local ditty, gave 
never failing delight to his appreciative audience’.*' He was a ‘notable character’ in the Close,® and he ‘never failed 
to attract a company to his fiddling and singing the old Newcastle ditties’ in the Queen’s Head, the Blue Posts and 
the Robin Hood in Pilgrim Street,®? which was sketched a few years later. 


Another character frequented a Pilgrim Street tavern. 
Year later ‘W.G.T.’ recalled that when he was a small boy he was ‘haunted’ by a meagre care-worn’ man, and 


many a time have | shrunk from the shaking of his stick, and the imperious ‘dem your bluds’, which he bestowed with 
uncommon celerity on the defenceless heads of his young and unthinking sources of annoyance, as they assailed him from 
the corners which he was accustomed to pass. But the captain was a humble man, and these ‘moods of the mind’ were 
seldom indulged in, save when he was returning brim-full of brief and intemperate importance, from the Black Horse, in 
Pilgrim-street, the tap-room of which was the scene of many a learned disputation with the ‘unwashed artificers’ of the 
evening, and in which the captain was always proportionately brilliant to the number of gills he drank. On these occasions, 
in his efforts to silence the sons of toil, he did not scruple to use Latin — and, in such instances, appeal was impossible, and 
victory sure.®> 


Starkey wrote a short autobiography to please those who had ‘desired the Account’, and hoped it would be read 
with ‘candour and patience’. William Hall, a Groat Market printer, published the 14-page Memoirs of the Life of 
Benj. Starkey, Late of London, But now an Inmate of the Freemen’s Hospital, in Newcastle, Written by Himself,®© 
which included a sketch done by Thomas Ranson in London,®’ and a facsimile of Starkey’s neat signature. 


Literacy was becoming more common. 
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(iv) A few select, intelligent, and jocular friends 


In 1812 the Royal Improved School for Girls opened in Newcastle’s Carpenter’s Tower, and a Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday school was established in Sandgate.® In 1813 Hexham Grammar School had 70 pupils and a Subscription 
School taught 240 children English grammar, reading, writing, arithmetic and sometimes higher mathematics, using 
Lancaster’s methods. Over 370 children attended Sunday schools, around 120 boys attended two private schools 
and about 100 girls attended five others.°° A Sunday school had opened in Sunderland.” In 1814 a larger building 
for Newcastle’s Royal Improved School for Girls opened in New Bridge Street, and the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday 
school moved to the Carpenters’ Tower. In 1815 the Newcastle Sunday school Union was formed in the Baptist 
chapel on Tuthill Stairs.2* Boys in Newbottle pit worked around 12 hours, but most of the 70-80 attended three 
nearby Methodist Sunday schools, while a working man ran a school for 10 to 12 others to supplement his income.” 
By 1818 Newcastle Presbyterians had Sunday schools in the Sallyport and the Close, while the Sunday school Union 
sold bibles, testaments, catechisms, hymn books and school books ten percent cheaper than the bookshops; and 
the Baptist George Fife Angus drove into the country on Sunday mornings to visit a school or establish a new one.” 

Robert Blakey was born in 1795, into the family of a Morpeth ‘mechanic’ who was a Presbyterian of ‘very 
religious habits’, but he died, aged 22, nine months later. Around 1801 Robert was ‘placed entirely under the care’ 
of his maternal grandmother, who was a strict Presbyterian, but also a ‘perpetual reader’. She owned several 
theological works and discussed them with the master of the Grammar School, a doctor, two free-thinkers and a 
schoolmistress with ‘very superior’ scholarship. Robert somehow learned to write, and his uncle Coxon taught him 
to read, but though he read his grandmother’s books to her, he ‘understood not a sentence’. His uncle had been a 
bandmaster in a regiment that fought in the American revolutionary war, and spent a year as a prisoner of war on 
Rhode Island, but later became an Morpeth innkeeper. In 1802 Robert began working for him for 6d a day, but had 
to find his own ‘victuals’, which were usually bread and butter, a little cheese, a bottle of milk and a small amount 
of fat mutton once a week. He began work around 8.00am, and rarely got home before 9.00pm, but had to read 
his Bible ‘lesson’ before he went to bed. He spent two or three months a year at a school, for 4d or 5d a week, 
though most teachers were ‘of a very humble and unpretentious order; and he attended a night school in winter. 
Around 1804 he made corves for pitmen, earning from 1s 6d to 3s a day, and ‘began to collect penny ballads and 
histories. His grandmother called them ‘works of the devil’, yet she told stories about ‘very terrific’ ghosts or 
‘persons who had sold themselves to the devil; so Robert sang to keep up his courage when he worked alone in the 
woods. In 1807 his uncle took his to see Macbeth in the Town Hall. By then Robert could manage a horse and cart, 
and took ‘garden stuff’ 14 miles to Newcastle market. In 1808 his uncle and aunt took the Angel Inn in Alnwick, and 
Robert and his grandmother lived with them. In 1809 Robert met two local poets who were ‘ardent political 
reformers’, and both took the ‘ultra-Reform’ Tyne Mercury, the London Examiner, the radical William Cobbett’s 
Register and theological works from the Presbyterian chapel library. He worked from 6.00am to 8.00pm, but friends 
encouraged him to get tuition from a ‘very respectable schoolmaster’ in the summer evenings, and he subscribed 
to an ‘extensive circulating library’. In 1811 he wrote letters to the Tyne Mercury, and in 1815 he returned to 
Morpeth, which was ‘full of contention about the poor rates’. He wrote two or three pamphlets in support of 
‘popular rights’ against the ruling clique of freemen and published ‘squibs’ in the Tyne Mercury. He also wrote for 
the Newcastle Magazine, and for Thomas Jonathan Wooler’s twopenny radical London paper, the Black Dwarf, in 
1817. In Newcastle John Marshall sold 20,000 to 30,000 copies a week. In 1818 Blakey met Thomas Bewick. 


He frequented, on certain evenings, a sort of club rom at the Fox and Lamb at the foot of Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and many happy and pleasant hours he spent with a few select, intelligent, and jocular friends, who congregated 
there, chiefly with a view to enjoy his conversation. He was fond of porter, and | have known him sit from seven o’clock in 
the evening until eleven, sipping his favourite beverage to the tune of five or six pints. It did not seem to produce any 
muddling or stupefying effect upon him whatever. He was always clear, collected, humourous, and pleasant. Custom, | have 
no doubt, had rendered this indulgence quite innoxuous and harmless both to his body and mind. 


Blakey recalled that Bewick ‘could not be considered a learned man, but he possessed a more than usual share of 
common sense’;*° though Bewick later claimed that he drank one pint of porter all evening.%” 

In Newcastle John Bell sold works Cobbett and the utopian socialist Robert Owen on the Quayside, but in spring 
1817 he sold some of his local material to the Antiquaries for £50. By December he was bankrupt, and lost his 
treasurership of the Antiquaries. His brother Thomas was one of the ‘assignees’ who required belongings to be 
auctioned, and John catalogued 2,500 items in 1818.°° Thomas was ‘a Tory of the old school’,”? and in summer John 
had to have another auction at fixed prices and ‘FOR READY MONEY ONLY’. He wanted 7s 6d for one copy of the 
Rhymes, but £3 3s for another,” since it was the best of the eight on fine paper, and a wealthy lawyer and 
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bibliophile bought it.*° Bell’s catalogue also included a ‘Collection of upwards of 160 old ballads, &c. broad sheets, 
printed by John White, Newcastle alphabetically arranged, extremely rare and curious’ for £3 3s, and a ‘Collection 
of Histories, &c, printed in Newcastle, most of them by White, and very scarce, 2 vols, rough c[al]f’ at 14.1 

In 1818 Marshall published the first-known songbook by a named local songwriter and singer. 
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It included ‘comic’ pieces about stereotyped ‘keelmen’ and ‘pitmen’.2% 


Mitchell of the Tyne Mercury died in spring 1819, aged 47,1“ and Judy Dowling died, aged 95.1% Margaret Purvis, 
Blind Willie’s mother had ‘retained her usual faculties to the last’, but died either in Heworth Shore Lane, aged 
100,*% or at All Saints’ Poor House, aged 99.1%” Starkey joined Blind Willie in All Saints’ Poor House,’ and Billy 
Scott’s mother and sister moved into the Holy Jesus Hospital. (The mother later died and the daughter burned to 
death.)?°? Thomas Armstrong had been the landlord of the Black Horse at 70 Pilgrim Street for at least eight years, 77° 
and owned Parker’s painting of the ‘Eccentrics’, but the Tory Northumberland MP and wealthy coalowner Charles 
Brandling bought it for £21, and commissioned a similar painting of his servants.1™ 

In autumn Tyne sailors and keelmen went on strike, and Marshall was on the platform at a huge Town Moor 
protest meeting about ‘Peterloo’, the massacre of unarmed civilians by drunken cavalry in Manchester. In 
December Tyneside coalowners organised the Northumberland and Newcastle Volunteer Corps of Cavalry, with 


Brandling as its commander. They were ‘fine-looking men, smartly dressed’, but ‘in consequence of the popular 


prejudice against yeomanry cavalry corps in time of peace’ they were ‘subject to many taunts and abuses’.1"2 


James Morrison was born in Morrison’s Court off the Groat Market in Newcastle around 1800. He became an 
apprentice painter, and in 1819 he set Newcastle Noodles to the tune associated with Canny Newcassel.*#3 


Be easy good folks, for we’re all safe enough, 

- Better fortune seems now to attend us; 

And two canny fellows, both lusty and tough, 
Have raised a new corps to defend us. 

Men sound wind and limb, good sighted and stout, 
That can fight well, without being daunted ; 

Free from all diseases, such like as the gout, 
And can jump, or be ready when wanted.- 


CHORUS. 


Then if any invaders should dare us to fight, 
Let it be on the shore or the river, © 

Bold Archy the Noodle, and Tommy the Knight, 
Will guard and protect us for ever,“ ~ 


The Noodles have ne’er been at battle as yet, 
Nor been brought down by scanty provision ; 

So to try them whenever his worship thinks fit, 
He’ll find them in famous condition. 

In all their manceuvres there's scarcely a flaw, 
They’re quite up to the science o’ killing ; 

For the Noodle drill Sergeant’s a limb o’ the law, 

+ And an old practis'’d hand at the drilling. 

: : . Then if any invaders, &c 
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Misfortunes however will sometimes attend, 
For one morning, by danger surrounded, 
A poor fellow splinter’d his fore-finger end, 
And, of course, in the sarvice was wounded. 
’Tis true a sair finger’s a very bad thing, 
But it didn’t diminish his beauty ; 
So the next day he just popp’d his arm in a sling, 
And, Briton-like, went upoa duty. 
fi , Then if any invaders, &c. 
They have all been abroad, and a3 far too as Shields, 
But to walk there was no easy matter, 
So, for fear that their boots should go down inthe heels, 
They took the steam boat down the watter, 
[heir warlike appearance was awfully grand, 
When they fired, it sounded like thunder, 
Which put all the natives o’ Shields to a stand, 
And left them for ages to wonder. 
: Then if any invaders, &e. 
What a pity they cannot get medals to buy, 
It greatly would add to their grandeur ; 
‘ There’s Waterloo soldiers!” the strangers would cry, 
And think Archy was great Alexander. 
(hese mighty Preservers if death cannot save, 
But send one or two o’ them bummin ; 
“he rest o’ the Noodles would fire o’er his grave, 
And tell the below-folks he’s coming. - : 
Then if any invaders, &e. 114 


‘Tommy the Knight’ was Sir Thomas Burdon, the captain of a cavalry troop attached to the Newcastle Armed 
Association, who had helped to break the seamen’s strike in 1815 and had been knighted in 1816. He was a 
freemason, an Odd Fellow, a leader of the local Orangemen and mayor of Newcastle for a second time; but in 1817 
after he was refused the right to head all civic processions he had resigned as an alderman.*” Morrison’s lyrics were 
published anonymously by Marshall, but they evidently inspired another artisan. 

William Armstrong was born into a Newcastle house painter’s family in Painter Heugh around 1804, and by 1819 
he was apprenticed to a house painter at the White Cross in Newgate Street, and sang his own songs at young 
men’s convivial evenings." His Burdon’s Address to his Cavalry and When Sir Tommy was made an Odd Fellow 
satirised the knight, and Jenny Howlet ridiculed superstitious keelmen, but the Kee/men’s Stick praised the strikers’ 
‘pluck’, and Marshall included all four in A Collection of Original Local Songs, which soon went into a fourth edition. 
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Marshall also supported a fellow radical. 

Eneas Mackenzie was born into a shoemaker’s family in Aberdeen in 1777, but they lived in Newcastle by 1780, 
and Eneas later attended Enshaw’s school. His parents joined the High Bridge Presbyterian congregation, but Eneas 
later joined the Baptists. He married in 1805, published his first book in 1809 and formed a partnership with the 
printer John Dent in 1810. Mackenzie became a Radical and chaired the Town Moor meeting to protest at ‘Peterloo’ 
in 1819, joined the Northern Political Union, and in 1823 Marshall published his trenchantly radical articles as by 
‘Peter Pry’ in the Reformers’ Magazine.™® 
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4. The Newcassel Props 


(i) The dialect of the lower classes 


Early in 1820 the king died. His son did not want his estranged wife to be queen, and the House of Lords reluctantly 
agreed to annul his marriage, but he dared not ask the Commons because of his notorious adulteries. A coach 
brought the news to Newcastle in 48 hours,’ and 6,000 men signed a petition supporting the Princess, 7,000 women 
signed a congratulatory address to her and five female benefit societies took the name of ‘Queen Caroline’. 

In summer the princess was barred from his coronation in London, but Newcastle Corporation ordered the water 
pants to run beer, and the one on the Sandhill to run wine.” Henry Perlee Parker painted the scene. 


Blind Willie was somewhere in the crowd, and the Corporation bought the painting. 

In 1821 George Armstrong and James Walker made an engraving of Parker’s ‘Principal Eccentric Characters of 
Newcastle’,* and Emerson Charnley, who co-owned the original, exhibited a print to attract subscribers.° Trinity 
House commissioned the 21-year-old carpenter John Wilson Carmichael to paint Purvis’s portrait,®° but he had ‘an 
insuperable objection’, so Armstrong asked their apprentice John Jackson to get him to sit in any way he could, and 
he invited him to drink the Queen’s health. ‘Eh, eh, the Queen, the Queen’, said Willie, ‘well, well, I’ll go, ’ll go’.’ 


Willie had become a Newcastle icon, but other towns in the region were growing rapidly. 

Northumberland was home to over 212,500 people and included 9,600 more females than males. Around 13,200 
lived in and around Morpeth, 16,000 around Alnwick. 20,400 around Berwick, 24,800 around Hexham and 42,500 
around Tynemouth with North Shields. County Durham’s population of over 193,500 included almost 9,000 more 
females than males. Around 14,600 people lived in and around Darlington, 16,000 around Chester-le-Street, 20,600 
around Stockton, 21,500 around Durham, 21,800 around South Shields, 25,100 around Gateshead and 33,500 
around Sunderland with Monkwearmouth. Newcastle’s population was 43,100. Poor rates had risen by 45 percent, 
and St. Nicholas’ parish was crowded, so better-off people had moved further up town. In All Saint’s parish females 
outnumbered males by six to five, and most of the 3,850 families in the 1,700 dwellings were workers. The region’s 
population had risen by 13 percent in a decade, and almost 200,000 people lived around the Tyne and Wear. 

Tyneside’s industrial prosperity had begun to decline, and pitmen were migrating to south Northumberland, ? 
but the Newcastle Sunday school Union ‘was so popular amongst the children that half of Sandgate contributed 
106 children, and 47 adults; Pandon, 43 children and several adults; Quayside, 63 children, and Ballast Hills, 167’. 
In total 5,045 children attended Sunday schools and 7,617 day schools, or almost 30 percent of the population, and 
a ‘large proportion of this increase was permanent’. 

In Northumberland 10,645 children attended Sunday schools and 16,885 day schools.*° By 1822 Alnwick was 
home to 732 boys and 746 girls under the age of ten, and the Duke’s School taught 200 boys and the Duchess’s 
School 50 girls who were ‘uniformly dressed’ at her expense. The English School taught up to 70 pupils, and after 
an assistant master was appointed the numbers who could attend were unlimited. A Methodist Sunday school 
taught children to read, and a Presbyterian Sunday school taught children the catechism. The master of the 
Grammar School received £10 a year, but only three or four boys were exempt from paying fees, and only five were 
exempt at the Clayport Street School for freemen’s children, but the private schools for boys and girls required fees. 

The Alnwick printer William Davison noted that few families had lived in the town for generations, but workers 
spoke differently to the better-off, whose diction he rated as an ideal standard. 


In the dialect of the lower classes, the confusion of singular and plural and the misapplication of cases and genders are very 
frequent. All of them are remarkably distinguished by a ... peculiar way of pronouncing the letter R, as if they hawked it up 
from the windpipe like the croaking of rooks. In other respects the dialect they speak has derived its principal impurities 
from the admixture of Scottish phraseology; but it is not debased by the false accent and quantity so peculiar to the dialect 
of North Britain. There is no material distinction between the fashionable people of this place and those of the same rank 
in other parts of the kingdom.*? 


Elsewhere in Northumberland there were schools at Kirkwhelpington and Stamfordham.’? Hexham Grammar 
School taught 70 boys, but while those born in the parish paid an entrance fee of 5s, then £1 10s a year, outsiders 
had to pay whatever the master asked. The town had two printers and two circulating libraries, and a coach left at 
10.00am on weekdays, reached Newcastle at noon and returned by 9.00pm.” 

There were nine boys at Newcastle Grammar School;** but the mistress of the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday 
school in the Carpenter’s Tower taught around 150 girls to read and sew, and to spell, using Bell’s system, for 1d a 
week, and the Union Day-School for Girls near Westgate taught 100 girls to read, write, sew, knit and keep accounts 
for 2d. By 1823 the Wesleyan schools had around 500 teachers and up to 4,000 pupils, though under 1,000 attended 
day schools. Newcastle Sunday school Union had 280 teachers and 2,288 pupils, and nine other Sunday schools had 
1,550. Altogether 106 schools had 1,907 teachers and 11,584 pupils.** Around 350 Gateshead children learned to 
read and write at the Chapel School for 1d a week, and the Baptists opened a school in Pipewellgate, but better-off 
parents sent their sons to the Anchorage School." In Sunderland an Anglican school taught around 400 boys and 
150 girls.7” By 1824 there were 427 Primitive Methodists in Newcastle, 1,255 in Sunderland and 1,217 in North and 
South Shields;*® but almost 800 Newcastle children worked in the pits.?° 


(ii) A barometer of the manners of a district 


The Newcastle landlord and smallpiper William Cant died in summer 1821, aged 70, and Thomas Bewick sent an 
obituary to the Tory Newcastle Courant. 


He was an excellent performer on the violin and the Northumberland pipes; and like his great predecessors, on the latter 
instrument, Turnbull, Gilley, Lamshaw & Peacock, he kept up the ancient tunes, with all their charming lilts and pauses, 
unspoiled by the modern improvers of music, with their ‘idiot notes impertinently long’. He played his ‘native woodnotes 
wild’, such as pleased the yeomanry of old, at Otterburn, Hedgley Moor, and Flodden Field. For 
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Whene’er his pipe did silence break 
You’d thought the instrument would speak. 2° 


Jane Bewick persuaded her father to write an autobiography,” and Robert paid the carpenter John Dunn for a Job 
at Pipes’;?* yet many song lyrics were being printed with woodcuts from Bewick’s workshop. 
John Jackson was born into a ‘poor, but respectable’ family in Ovingham in 1801,7? and recalled the ‘riding’ 


Ovingham Fair, which began at the ‘principal alehouse’. 


headed by two Northumberland pipers, called the duke of Northumberland’s pipers, in a light blue dress, a large cloak of 
the same colour with white caps, a silver half-moon on one arm as a cognisance, and white band and binding to the hat. 
Each is mounted on a rosinante, borrowed, without consent, by the busy hostler from some whiskey smuggler or cadger 
[pedlar], reconciled to the liberty by long custom. The pipers, followed by the duke’s agent, bailiff, constable, and a 
numerous body of farmers, principally the duke’s tenantry, proceed through the fair, where the proclamation is read, that 
the fair shall last nine days, &c., and then, the duke’s being lord of the manor, they walk the boundary of all that is or has 
been common or waste land. The task completed, they return to the alehouse with the pipers playing before them, where 
they partake of store of punch at the duke’s expense.”* 


(When Armstrong and Walker were bankrupt, they ‘turned over’ their apprentice Jackson to Thomas Bewick.**) 

In October ‘Mr Josiah Shufflebottom’ of ‘Gowk’s Hall’ wrote to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine about ‘Cheese, 
Civilisation, North Country Ballads, &c.’ He argued that ballads were a ‘barometer of the manners of a district’ and 
the ‘poor awkward-looking’ woodcuts and the ‘worse doggerel’ of an old thumbed ‘Ballant-book’ had taken hold 
of ‘the imaginations of us country folk, who have never been debauched by living in the smoke, and bustle, and 
finery of towns’. ‘If you give a halfpenny to the lads now, they’Il bring you in a neat leaf, which may be one of Burns’ 
best songs, or some other, marvellously smoothed down’, with ‘a gay decent imitation of one of Bewick’s best tail- 
pieces’. There was ‘a charm even in the worst of these simple ballads, when sung with feeling and a clear voice’, 
and they were ‘a sort of half-way house between your soul-stirring melodies and the fine modern things one gets 
deaved [deafened] with, when one’s fond enough to patronize, as they call it, the players at a race or assize time’. 
He had heard a ‘pale-faced lad in a blue jacket, blue stockings, and red garters’ in an inn kitchen who ‘lilted well’ 
several ‘monotonous, yet original’ songs ‘full of mannerism, yet with a vein of unexpected feeling’, and he managed 
to ‘prick down a couple of the wildest of the airs’ and a verse about a press-gang. 


O! the weary cutter — they’re ta’en my laddie frae me, 
They’ve press’d him foreign, with Nelson ayont the salt sea. 
O! the weary cutters — they’ve ta’en my laddie frae me, 

O! the weary cutters — they’ve ta’en my laddie frae me. 


‘Shufflebottom’ acknowledged many Tyneside songs were ‘full of exquisite humour’, but outsiders ‘would require 
an interpreter’. He was Thomas Doubleday, a 31-year-old radical soap-maker in smoky and bustling Newcastle.7° 

When Elizabeth Reed was baptised in Christ Church, North Shields, in 1818, her father Robert had been 
described as a ‘musician’. In 1823 he (or his son Robert) played the smallpipes at the Burns Club’s annual supper at 
Bishopwearmouth’s Bridge Inn.2” Robert Bewick gave Reed 2s 6d from for mending his smallpipes, and paid a Mr 
Monro for mending his flute.7° 

There were 37 or so book trade businesses in Newcastle, but competition had destroyed the Booksellers’ 
Association.2? The printer Sarah Hodgson died,?° but Marshall belatedly published A Complete Collection of 
Newcastle Coronation Songs by the ‘BARDS OF THE TYNE’, which were satirical and often republican in sentiment, 
including one by Midford.?? In Marshall published The Northern Reformers’ Monthly Magazine,*? and The Keelman’s 
Stick, by ‘Jeremiah Knox’, which may well have been a pseudonym, since the song supported the strike and 
condemned the ‘spouts’ which loaded coal from wagons directly into colliers below Tyne Bridge.*? In November the 
Newcastle authorities told ‘peaceable inhabitants’ to stay indoors, since ‘the marines have orders to fire on the first 
man who shall throw a stone at them’;** and in December the Northumberland and Newcastle Volunteers, led by 
the coalowner Brandling, broke the strike.*° 

By this time regimental smallpipers had probably ceased to exist, and Northumberland’s ‘migratory’ pipers were 
‘nearly the sole repositories of all the oral, musical, and poetical traditions of the north’, and from the beginning of 
spring to the end of harvest they would ‘make a progress through a certain district, beyond the bounds of which 
they must not pass, in respect of the rights and privileges of their brethren’. Their ‘simple but stirring Tales, or 
historical love ballads, sung to the accompaniment of the Northumbrian Pipes, was invariably considered as a 
sufficient recompence for their bed and board’;?° but one minstrel had probably never left Newcastle. 
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(iii) Ye gowks that ‘bout daft Handel swarm 


John Gilchrist was a partner in the sailmaking business near the Custom House on Newcastle Quayside, and in 1797 
his wife gave birth to a boy at their home in Gateshead. In 1808 12-year-old Robert was apprenticed to the sailmaker 
William Spence, and by 1815 the teenager wrote poetry and Thompson and other local poets encouraged him. 
When Robert was balloted for the militia in 1817 his parents were able to pay the shoemaker Matthew Winship to 
be a substitute.?” 

In 1818, when Robert was 21, he joined the firm of Payne & Gilchrist,?® and became a freeman. His friends 
presented him with a silver medal in recognition of his poetic abilities; and around this time he met Benjamin 
Starkey, who ‘could never quite account for the term Captain’ preceding his name. 


He was a diminutive figure, but uncommonly polished in his manners, taking off his hat and kissing his hand with an air of 
excessive good breeding. He was vain of being accounted company for the great, and would converse familiarly of his 
friends, Sir Matthew White Ridley and Charles Brandling, and was in the habit of giving promissory notes for certain pence 
he had borrowed from certain persons. Anyone showing him kindness or treating him with deference were forever entitled 
to a polite bow. 


Gilchrist met the ‘well-known native minstrel’, Blind Willie, who ‘spoke as though he possessed the sense of sight, 
for nothing was more common that to hear him express an ardent wish to see the king, for poor Billy was very 
loyal’. 


His memory was very tenacious; any simple rhyme communicated to him he never forgot. Anyone presenting him with a 
halfpenny, and telling him their name, might be assured their name, voice, and bounty would be retained in grateful 
remembrance. William was an inhabitant of the poor house of All Saints, but wandering much about the town, 
distinguishing every street, alley, house or shop with astonishing exactness. Even when a change of tenants took place, he 
soon discovered it, and would, in passing, pronounce the name of the new occupier. He was universally a favourite, and 
few passed him without showing their sympathy and respect for Poor Blind Willie. 


Willie ‘did not often regale the public with a street performance’.?° 
In summer 1822 Starkey died in All Saints Poor House, aged 65,”° and soon after The Lamentation of Bold Archy 
and Blind Willie on the Death of Captain Starkey appeared anonymously. 


“What, is he gyen?’’ Bold Archy said, and moungin’ 
scratch’d his head — ; 

*O can sic waesome news be true—is Captain Starkey dead? 

Aw’s griev'd at heart—push round the can—suen empty 
frae wor hands we'll chuck it— 

For now we'll drink wor last ti him, since he hez fairly 
kicked the bucket. 


* My good shaghat ne mair aw’ll wave his canny fyece tosee— 

Wor bairins’ bairns will sing o’ him, as Gilchrist sings 0’ 
me— 

For O! he was a lad o’ wax—aw’ve seen him blithe, an’ 
offen mellow— 

He might hae faults, but wi’ them a’, we've seldom seen a 
better fellow. 


“Yen day they had me drown’d for fun, which myed the 
folks ti blair. 

Aw myest could wish, for his dear sake, that aw’d been 
drown’d for fair. 

On monny 2 day when cannons roar, yen Joyal heart will 
then be missin’— : 

If there be yell, we'll toast his nyem—if there be nyen, he'll 


2” 


get wor blissin’. 


“Blind Willie then strumm’d up his kit wi’ monny a weary 
drone, 

Which Thropler, drunk, an’ Cuckoo Jack byeth answer'd 
wiv a groan. 

“Nice chep! poor chep !” Blind Willie said— my heart is 
piere’d like onny riddle, 

To think aw’ve liv’d to see him dead—aw never mair ‘ill 
play the fiddle. 


His gam is up, his pipe is out, an’ fairly laid his craw—~ 

His fame ‘ill blaw about just like coal dust at Shiney-Raw. 

He surely was a joker rare—what times there'd been for a’ 
the nation, 

Had he but liv’d to be a mayor, the glory 0’ wor corporation. 
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“ But he hez gi’en us a’ the slip, and gyen for evermore— 

Au'd Judy, and Jack Coxon, tee, hae gyen a while before~ 

An’ we maun shortly follow them, an’ tyek the bag, my 
worthy gentles— 

Then what ‘ill: poor Newcassel dee, deprived iv all her or- 
namentals ! 


‘We'll moralize—for dowly thowts are mair wor friends 
than foes— 

For deat, like when the tankard’s out, brings a’ things tiv 
@ close. : : 

May we, like him, frae grief and toil, when laid in peace 
beneath the Becher nee ra sai 

Upon the last etarnal shore a’ happy, happy meet together!” 41 


These lyrics appeared anonymously, but one so-called ‘eccentric’ survived. The Newcastle merchant’s son William 
Scott had become Lord Stowell the previous year,*” and when he visited Newcastle Blind Willie told him he was glad 


to see him looking so well. Stowell gave him a hat, but he wore it for only a few hours. 
In 1824 Marshall published the anonymous Blind Willie Singing in Part Il of A Collection of Original Local Songs. 


YE gowks that ’bout daft Handel swarm, 
Your senses but to harrow— 

Styen deaf to strains that ‘myest wad charm 
The heart iv a wheelbarrow— 

To wor Quayside awhile repair, 
*Mang malls an’ bullies pig in, 

To hear envor'd, wi’ monny a blair, 
Poor au’d Blind Wiilie’s singin’, 


To hear fine Sinclair tune bis pipes 
Is hardly worth a seuddock— 

Its blarney fair, and stale as swipes 
Kept ower lang i’ the huddock. 

Byeth Braham and Horn behint the wa’ 
Might just as weel be swingin 

For a’ their squeelin’s nowt at a’ 
Beside Blind Willie singin’. 


About “ Sir Maffa” lang he sung, 
Far into high life keekin’— 

Till “ Buy Broom Buzzoms’? roundly swung, 
He ga’ their lugs a sweepin’, ~ 

A stave yence myed Dumb Bet to greet, 
Sae fine wi’ catgut stringin’— 

Bold Archy swore it was a treat 
To hear Blind Willie singin’. 


Aw’ve heard it said, Fux Welch one day 
On pepper’d oysters messin’, 

Went in to hear him sing an’ play, 
An’ get a moral lessin. 

She vow’d ’twas hard to hand a heel— 
An’ thowt (the glass while flingin) 
Wi? clarts they should be plaister'd weel 
That jeer’d Blind Willie's singin’. 


It’s fine to hear wor bellman talk— 
It’s wondrous fine an’ cheerin’ 
To hear Bet Wal and Euphy Scott 
Scold, tight, or baw] fresh heerin’. 
To see the keels upon the Tyne, 
As thick as hops a’ swimmin’, 
Is fine indeed—but still mair fine 
To hear Bliud Willie singin’, 


Lang may wor Tyneside lads sae true, 
In heart byeth blithe an’ mellow, 

Bestow the praise that’s fairly due 
To this bluff, honest fellow— 

And when he’s hamper'd i’ the dust, 
Sull ? wor nemory springin’, 

The times we’ve run till like to burst 
To hear Blind Willie singin’. 
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But may he live to cheer the bods 
That skew the coals to shivers, 
Whee like their drink to grip their gobs, 
An’ burn their varry livers. 
So, if ye please, aw’li myek an end, 
My sang ne farther dingin’, 
Lest ye may think that aw pretend 
To match Blind Willie singin’, 


Only gowks (cuckoos) liked the music of George Frideric Handel or Charles Edward Horn, and John Braham’s singing. 
Marshall also published Bold Archy Drowned. 


AWHILE for me your lugs keep clear, 
My spoke aw’ll briefly bray— 
I’ve been sae blind wi’ blairin’, that 
Aw scarce ken what to say ; 
A motley crew aw lately met, 
My feelings fine had sairly wounded, 
By axin’ if aw’d heerd the news, 
Or if aw’d seen Bold Archy drownded. 
The tyel, like wild fire, through the town 
Seun cut a dowly track, 
An’ seem’d to wander up an’ down 
Wi’ Sandgate on its back. 
Bullrug was there—Golightly's li'nl— 
To crown the whole, au’d Nelly Marchy— 
Whee, as they round the deed-house tlirang’d. 
Whing’d out in praise of honest Archy. 


Waes! Archy lang was hale and rank, 
The king o’ laddies braw— 
His wrist was like an anchor shank, 
Ilis fist was like the claw— 
Nis yellow waistcoat flower’d sae fine, 
Myed tailors lang for cabbaze cuttins— 
It myed the bairns to glower amain, 
And ery, “ Ni, ni—what bonny buttons !” 
Ilis breeches and his jacket clad 
A body rasher straight— 
A bunch o’ ribbons at his knees— 
His shoes and buckles bright— 
His dashing stockings, true sky-bluc— 
His-good shag hat, although a biggin, 
When co-k’d upon his bonny heed, 
Look’d like a pea upon a middin. 


The last was he to make a row, 
Yet foremost in the fight— 

The first was he to right the wrang’d—~ 
The last to wrang the right— 

They said sic deeds, where’er he’d gyen, 
Could not but meet a noble statio— 

Cull Billy fear'd that all such hopes 
Were built upon a bad foundation. 


For Captain Starkey word was sent 
To come without delay— 
The Captain begg'd to be excus’d, 
And come another day, 
When spirits strong and nappy beer, 
With bread and cheese, might make him able 
To bear up such a load of grief, 
And do the honours of the table. 


Another group was then sent off, 
And brought Glind Wille down, 
Whee seun began a symphony 
Wi’ fiddle out o’ tune— 
“Here Archy lies, his country’s pride— 
Oh, Sandgate! thou will sairly miss hin— 
Stiff drownded i’ the ragin’ tide— 
Powl'd off at last—eehoo ! ’od bliss him !” 
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While thus they mourn’d, byeth wifes an’ bairns, 
Young cheps an’ au’d mea gray, 
Whcee there should come but Archy’s sel’ 
To see about the fray— 
A’ gav’ a skrike, (for weel, ye ken, 
A seet like this wad be a shocker) 
“’Od smash, here’s Archy back again— 
Slipp’d out, by gox, fra Davy’s locker !” 


About him they all thrang’d, and ax’d 
What news tra under ground ?>—~ 
Each tell’d about their blairin’, when 
They ken’d that he was drown'd. 
« Hoots!” Archy moung’d, * its nowt but lees— 
To the Barley-Mow let’s e’en be joggin’— 
I'll tyek my oath it wasn’t me, 
Because I hear it’s Archy Loggan.” 


To see Bold Archy thus restor'd, 
They gav’ sic round hurraws, 
As myed the very skies to split, 
An’ deav'd a flight o’ craws : 
To the Barley-Mow, for swipes o’ yell, 
They yen and a’ went gaily joggin’— 
Rejoic’d to hear the drownded man 
Was only little Archy Loggan, re 


The anonymous author evidently sought to replace ‘Eccentrics’ who had passed away with the fishwives Elizabeth 
Watt and Euphemia Scott, and John Dobson painted the fishwives at work under the east side of his redesigned 


Parker probably painted the portrait of ‘Euphy’. 
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In St. Nicholas’ churchyard, William Andrew Mitchell, the late John Mitchell’s eldest son,*© printed a Collection of 
Original Songs, Local and Sentimental for Gilchrist. It included 


poetical effusions composed during a life spent in incessant toil from the early age of twelve years. One or two of the local 
songs have before been printed, though very inaccurately. | am ignorant who the parties were who took this liberty. If they 
knew no better, | have nothing more to say; but if they imagined they were improving the songs, | trust the originals will 
convince them of their mistake. 


He acknowledged his authorship of Blind Willie Singing and The Lamentation of Bold Archy and Blind Willie,*’ and 
probably encouraged other young tradesmen to write ‘local’ songs. 

William Oliver was born into a cheesemonger’s family in the Side, in 1800, and was later was apprenticed to a 
tailor at the Bridge End in Gateshead.*® He joined convivial societies,*® and in 1824 Edward Walker in Pilgrim Street 
printed his A Collection of Original Local Songs in Newcastle. Oliver dedicated it to the mayor, and set The Newcastle 
Props to the tune associated with The Bold Dragoon; but was confused about the surname of ‘Aud Judy’ Dowling. 


Ou, waes me, wor canny toun, it canna stand it lang— . 
The props are tumblin one biv one, the beeldin seun mun 


gan; 

For death o’late hez no been blate, but sent some jovial 
souls a joggin, " 

Aw niver griew’d for Jacky Tate, nor eren little Archy 
Loggin. * 


But when maw lugs was ‘Icctrified wiv Judy Downey’s 
deeth, ‘ 

Alang wi’ Meufy Scott aw cried, till baith was out of breeth ; 

For great an’ sma’, fish wivés an’ a’, luik’d up tiv her with 
yeneration-— 

If Judy’s in the courts above, then for Awd Nick ther’ Il be 
ne casion. 


Next Captain Starkey tuik his stick, and meyd his final 
bow ; “4 : 

Aw wonder if he’s scribblin:yet, or what he’s after now, 

Or if he’s drinking ‘gills o’ yell, and axin pennies ti’ buy 
bakky— , ; . 

If not allow’d where Starkey’s gaen, ash sure that he'll be 
quite unhappy. , 


Jack Coxon iv a trot went off, one morning very seun--- 
Cull Billy said he’d better stop, but-decth cried, Jacky, 
come ! , 
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Oh, few like him could lift their heels, or tell what halls 
were in the county, 

‘Like mony a proud black-coated chield, Jack liv’d upon the 
parish bounty. 


« 
% 


But cheer up, lads, an’ dinna droop, Blind Willy’s ti the 
fore, ” 


The blythest, iv the motley groop, an’ (girly worth the 
score; - . , 

O weel aw like ti hear him sing, ’bout young Sir Mat. an’ 
Dotior B ]—- 


If he but lives ti see the king, there’s neyn o” Willy’s friends 
need grummel. 


Cull Billy, tee, wor lugs ti bliss, wiv news ’bout t’other 
warld, ' 

Aw move that when wor V —r dees, the place for him be 
arld ; : - , 

For aw really think, wiv half his:wit, he’d meyk a reet good 
pulpit: knocker-— 

Aw’ll tell ye where thebirth wad fit—he'hugs see close the 
patish copper. 


Another chep, an’ then aw’s deun, he bangs the tothers 
far ; 

Yor mebbies wondrin whe aw mean—ye gowks, its 'T——y 
C—r; 

When lodgin’s scarce, just speak ti him, yor hapless case 
he’ll surely pitty, 

He’ll ’sist upon yor gannin in, ti sup wi S—tt, an’ see 
the Kitty. 50 


Tommy Carr was a night-watchman and Scott was in charge of the lock-up, but Newcastle was changing. 

The new Goal and House of Correction in the Manors had cost around £35,000. It had a treadmill,°? and the 
songwriter William Stephenson published The Newcastle Tread Mill in Gateshead.°’A long stretch of the northern 
town wall was torn down to make way for Blackett Street, ? named after John Erasmus Blackett. He had been mayor 
four times and was a Merchant Adventurer, coalowner and business manager for his wealthy cousins. He also 
imported Jamaican rum, and had formerly been the apprentice of a leading Liverpool slave trader.°* 

William Wright was a ‘dealer in, repairer, and tuner of musical instruments in Rosemary Lane, Newcastle.*° Some 
‘youths’ went ‘about the streets with music’ before daybreak, to ‘serenade their friends;°° but the first person to 
play the new £525 organ at St. Mary’s Church in Gateshead was David, the blind son of the Gateshead industrialist 
Robert Shaftoe Hawks.°” Every large colliery in the region had a band;>** but some rural customs survived. 

In 1825, in County Durham, reapers left the fields ‘dressed in high muslin caps, profusely ornamented with 
ribbons of various colours, and proceeded by music’, after the harvest was completed. They made their way to the 
‘Mell Supper’ where they were entertained by a fiddler, who was ‘expected to play some of his merriest tunes’, as 
reapers, binders, shearers and the farmer joined in a ‘social dance’.*? 

Newcastle’s Sallyport Infant School now had 156 pupils,°° and a Guildhall meeting resolved to establish schools 
for all poor children aged two to six. Eneas Mackenzie co-founded the Literary, Scientific and Mechanics’ 
Institution in Newcastle to oppose the ‘Dons’ of the Literary and Philosophical Society, but he also noted that ‘a 
number of itinerant minstrels’ were ‘continually traversing’ Northumberland. 


At the time of sheep-shearing, the joyous shepherd presents the musical visitant with a bowl of corn; and at all times the 
piper and fiddler is a welcome guest, and receives the most hospitable entertainment. When the fiddler strikes up in a farm- 
house, the barnman drops his flail, the weary hind lays aside his clogs; the neighbouring cottagers hasten to the scene of 
merriment, and all join in the sportive dance. When the wandering musicians remains during the night, he closes his 
performance with the recitation of some tragical ballad, or popular story, which, though told a thousand times, is still 
attended to with undiminished satisfaction. 
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There were nightwakes at farms and ‘most of the village ale-houses several times a year’; and ‘Sword dancers go 
about with music’ at Christmas. Pedlars and tinkers were as welcome as pipers, because their ‘art of exciting 
wonder’ and ‘mirth’ ‘varied the ‘dull scene’ of country people’s lives. Their songs recalled ‘the bloody and admired 
deeds of their ancestors’, and were ‘authentic description of their feats, spirit, amusements, and manners’; but 


they had ‘not received the attention due to their importance’, so there was ‘a harvest’ awaiting ‘the curious and 


industrious antiquary’.© 


John Dovaston stayed with Thomas Bewick in Gateshead and noted that ‘after a hard day’s work’ he ‘generally 
relieves his powerful mind, in the bosom of his very amiable family, either by hearing Scotch songs (of which he is 
passionately fond) sung to the Piano Forte, or his son “dirl” strathspeys & Jigs on the Northumbrian pipes, on which 
he is an expert proficient’. Children followed Bewick and begged for halfpence when he walked to Newcastle 


He turned to them several times ... saying ‘Get awa’, bairns, get awa’; ‘I hae none for ye the day’. As they still kept begging 
him, and pulling his coat, he turned into a shop, and throwing down a tester [6d], said, in his broad dialect (which he neither 
affected to conceal, nor pretended to affect), ‘Gie me sax penn’orth o’ bawbees;’ and throwing the copper among the 


children, said kindly, and with a merry flourish of his cudgel, ‘There, cheilds, fit youself wi’ ballats, and gae hame singing to 


your mammies’.© 


Bewick evidently assumed that the kids could read, but handed over his business to Robert.® The printer George 
Angus was bankrupt. His stock included two old wooden presses, hundreds of woodcuts, and four ‘lots’ of children’s 
books.® Marshall printed The Nailors’ Advanced Prices by ‘Jeremiah Knox’, which encouraged other workers to 
strike for higher pay,®” but the keelmen’s court case against the spouts was going nowhere. 

Armstrong set The Newcastle Worthies to the tune associated with We’ve aye been provided for. 


THE praises o’ Newcassel aw’ve lang wish’d to tell, 

But now then aw’m determin’d to ha’e a right good 
spell, 

An’ shew what noted kiddies frae Newcassel toon hes flit, 

For it’s a’wis been a canny place, an’ sae will it yet, 


A chep, tbey call’d him Scott, he liev’d on the banks 
o’ Tyne, 
Had a gon, that i’ the Government he wanted to shine: 
By degrees the youth he rose up, now Lord Chancellor 
does‘sit,: |, “t a: 
Av’ aes fill'd his place reet brawly, aye an’ sae will 
€ yet. 


Of a’ the fine Engravers that grace fine Lumnen toon, 

Wor Tom Ransom an’ Bill Harvey bang a’ that’s up 
or doons eye, te 

The praises frae the Cademy they constantly do get ; 

For their pieces they've got medals, aye an’ sae will 
they yet. ' 

For boxing tee, the Lunnen cheps we'll thresh them 
i’ their turns ; 

Ony see what science he has lairnt—that noted chep; 
Jem Burns: ‘ : 

Jem wae tee, wor champion, how Tommy Dunn, 

e hit; 

But they both good ones ever were, an’ sae will they 

yet. 


A vast mair‘cliver cheps we ha’e, o’ some aw’ll let ye. 
knaw ; | : 

For a strong man, whe could beat Bold Airchy wi’ his 
wondrous claw ; 

When pe men tuik him in a boat, her bottom suen he 
spht, 

An’ the hiding that he ga’e them, they’ve not forgot it 
yet. 


For fiddling tee, now whe is there wor Blind Willie can _ 
beat ; 

Or for dancing whe before Jack Coxon e’er could set 
their feet. ed 

Cull Billy, only try him now, he'll cap ye wi’ his wit; 

He’s truly wondrous, ever-was, an’ sae will he yet. , 
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Bob Cruddace, ah, poorsoat! he’s deed,—he had a 
eliver knack 

O’ kepping beer, aye three yards off, when he “parish’d 
the pack ! ; 

An’ Whin Bob ‘bout the militia constantly dees -swet ; 

But by cunningness escap'd them, aye an’ sae will he 
yet. , 


Jack Nicholson, the noble soul, a deal o” breeding shows, 


Got a patent frae the King to splet sheep heads wi’ 
hisnose;. 


The butchers fearing o’ disgrace, a job he ne’er cud 
get,— : : 

But the honour’s e’er been wi’ him, aye, an’ sae will 
‘it yet. i 


Of Fishwives, tee, that’s 1’ wor toon, up to the present 
day, 

Euphy Scott she is prime minister to Queen Madgie 
Gray : 

The chderenpets and descendants bear it’s ony fit, 

That’s she’s rul’d the market as she lik’d, an’ sae will 
she yet, a ay ae 

Captain Starkey, Pastey Willie, and poor Cuddy Reed, 

Lousy Dotiald an’ au’d Judy, poor souls! they’ve a’ 

gyen deed : ; 

But, marrows, keep ye up your hearts, this is not the 
time to fret, 

For their memories ha’ e’er been up, aye an’ sae will 
they yet. 69 


The Newcastle Hostman John Scott, who had owned a sugar house and was connected the slave plantations, had 
died in 1776; but 1801 his son John became Lord Chancellor London.” 

When a Tyneside gentleman offered a collier captain £1 1s to go to London, he let him travel free;’* and the 
London Examiner published parts of Starkey’s autobiography with a clean-shaven version of the sketch. 
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The editor noted that Starkey was one of the ‘numerous class’ whose name would die and be buried with them’, 
and a London bookseller agreed. 

Thomas Tegg was born into a grocer’s family in Wimbledon, near London, in 1776, but was orphaned by 1781. 
He was sent to a boarding school in Galashiels in Selkirkshire, and was apprenticed to a Dalkeith bookseller in 1785, 
but ran away to Berwick. He sold small books, visited Newcastle, met Thomas Bewick, went to Sheffield, met the 
radical Thomas Paine and the composer Charles Dibdin, then travelled in Ireland and Wales. He returned to England, 
spent time in King’s Lynn, then settled in London. He opened a bookshop in Clerkenwell, sold political literature and 
bought private libraries, and in 1805 he opened a shop in Cheapside. In 1824 he bought the copyright of Hone’s 
Table Book and Everyday Book, and published them in weekly parts. He made a large profit, opened a second shop 
in Cheapside,’? and in summer 1826 he republished the Examiner article about Starkey;”* an expatriate 
Northumbrian in the capital focussed on slip songs and cheap literature for children. 
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(iv) James Catnach 


John Catnach, the son of a Catholic powder mill owner at Burnt Island in Fifeshire, was born in 1769, but the family 
later moved to Edinburgh.”” Around 1783 John was apprenticed to his uncle, a printer,”° became a journeyman in 
1790,”” and moved to Berwick.”® He set up as a printer, married Mary Hutchinson, a Presbyterian born in Dundee, 
and John junior was born soon after. The family moved to Alnwick, where Catnach’s shop was next to the Half Moon 
Inn in Narrowgate Street, and when his daughter was baptised her father was described a ‘Dissenter’.’? In 1791 he 
bought bookbinders’ tools from Bewick in Newcastle,®° and published The Alnwick Magazine in 1792, but it lasted 
for only four issues.*? James was born, but John junior died in 1794. In 1795 Catnach published a book with 67 
Bewick woodcuts. Four of his and Mary’s children were baptised in 1797, three in 1798 and the tenth in 1800. James 
attended school,® but his alcoholic father was bankrupt in 1801.® Paying off his debts took some time,®™ and by 
1802 Joseph and Mary Graham ran a bookselling, bookbinding and stationery shop with a circulating library in 
Fenkle Street, and printed slip songs. Another Catnach child was born in 1803, but soon died.®° In 1804 Catnach 
resumed printing,®° and in 1806 he dedicated an edition of Thomas Percy’s The Hermit of Warkworth to the Duchess 
of Northumberland, and Edinburgh and London booksellers sold copies. In 1807 Catnach took his son James and 
Mark Smith as apprentices, and entered a partnership with Davison, the Bondgate Street printer. They published 
Beattie’s The Minstrel,®’ but Catnach also printed and sold children’s books wholesale and retail at his Toy Book 
Manufactory.®® Catnach and Davison’s The Poetical Works of Robert Burns appeared in 1808,*° but the partnership 
was dissolved.”° Davison kept the woodcuts, and Smith’s indentures were void, so he left for London.** 

Catnach sold his shop, moved to Newcastle, and set up his press in the Groat Market, where he sold stationery, 
bound and sold books and ran a circulating library.%? By 1810 his shop was in Newgate Street, but he was bankrupt 
by 1812. One daughter burned to death, but another was born, and just before Catnach entered debtor’s prison 
Mary took most of their children, a wooden press, a small quantity of type and some woodcuts to London. Smith 
helped Mary to set up the press in a court off Drury Lane, and when her landlady detained her belongings for rent 
arrears, Smith borrowed money to help out. She moved her family to Wardour Street in Soho, and sold slip songs 
wholesale and retail. Six months later John left for London, and the family moved to Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
and then Gerrard Street; but in summer 1813 John injured his leg, and after 18 weeks in hospital he died of 
rheumatic fever.?? 

James Catnach left Newcastle for London. The family lived in Monmouth Court, Seven Dials, and James set up a 
press in the parlour and competed with John Pitts’ Toy and Marble Warehouse in Great Andrew Street. Mary and 
one of her daughters worked the wooden press,” but their type was bad, their woodcuts were crude and their 
paper’s quality varied considerably,°° but a Stanhope press cost up to £70. Their competitors used stereotypes, and 
their numbered part-books were marginalising small books.?” The Catnach family did a small amount of general 
printing,?® but while other printers produced sheets with two songs for 1d or %d,°° they specialised in children’s 
literature retailing at 4d or % d.1° Catnach relied on the ‘Seven Bards of the Seven Dials’ for lyrics, but he also wrote 
some himself.*°2 

A stereotype foundry had been established in Alnwick in 1812. Like those elsewhere it cut the cost of reprinting, 
but it also reduced the amount of work previously done by typographers.’” Nevertheless, in 1814 Smith returned 
to Alnwick and set up in the Market Place as a printer, bookseller, bookbinder, publisher, stationer and music 
seller.13 

Catnach had paid Bewick £6 10s for some woodcuts ten years earlier, but in 1816 Bewick was still owed £38 3s 
8d for 13 others and declared that he ‘wou’d not trust Catnach a 6d’.1™ In 1818 Catnach spent six months in the 
House of Correction for accusing a London butcher of using something disgusting to make sausages, but a ballad- 
writer ran the business. 

John Morgan was probably born in Plymouth in 1799, but had moved to London by 1817, and later claimed that 
he helped to run Catnach’s business when the printer was in prison in 1818. Morgan’s earliest-surviving ballads 
date from 1820, and one supported the queen in her difficulties.1°° He bought paper, set type and performed other 
tasks, but did not like writing a ‘Sorrowful Lamentation’ about an execution, though he got 1s for doing so. He 
claimed that he did not write ‘indecent’ songs,’”” but he lied, as The Beautiful Muff and other smutty lyrics testify.? 

Catnach retained his Northumberland ‘burr’, but his favourite drink was Scots whiskey. He was a bachelor, a 
‘rigid churchman’ and a ‘stout old Tory,?” and became well-to-do. The audiences for street ballads had always been 
socially different, and Morgan and Catnach supplied singers like the woman accompanied by a man with an organ 
who were sketched by Thomas Rowlandson, but they also supplied women who worked alone and were less 
fashionably dressed. 
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In 1826, after Catnach’s mother died, he visited Alnwick and had a tombstone erected for his parents and three of 
his siblings. He had brought a small hand press,” and after the nominations for the parliamentary election that 
summer he and Smith produced political literature,’** including prose and verse addresses and squibs. They 
publicised the state of the poll every day,*“* and the election was enlivened by musical bands. 

Thomas Haswell was born in North Shields in 1807, and as a boy he saw ‘a dozen or fifteen fellows, armed with 
heavy cutlasses’, who were ‘skulking about the Low Street’ and ‘looking up entries and passages for sailors in hiding 
in the so-called Englishmen’s “castle”’. In 1815 Thomas learned to write by using a wooden stylus or a finger in sand 
at the town’s Jubilee School. ‘More advanced pupils had ruled slates’, but they never saw paper. The “four simple 
rules” of arithmetic were all that it was deemed advisable’ to teach most of the children, but monitors were 
‘privately advanced to the compound rules’. 


| could read the Bible very well for a boy of my years, which, indeed, was all that was deemed necessary to constitute a 
scholar ... No writing; no arithmetic; no grammar; no geography had | ever heard of. But about this time the two first were 
added, the three subjects (the renowned three R’s) being driven forward at a pretty rapid rate, followed closely by, not the 
Manx cat, but one with the orthodox nine tails, which seem to have discovered the long-sought perpetual motion. 


In 1823 Thomas began a six-year apprenticeship to a South Shields painter, and in his spare time he joined Christ 
Church choir, studied ‘Thorough Bass’ and played in a ‘military’ brass band.‘ 

In 1826 the ‘Liberal-Conservative’ Cuthbert Ellison retired as a Newcastle MP, and the wealthy Tory coalowner 
John Hodgson from Elswick, spent £10,000 as a candidate in the election.1** The coalowner Henry Liddell was the 
Tory candidate in Northumberland, and entered North Shields with a ‘band of music’.1?” Haswell’s band went to 
Alnwick and played Because he was a bonnie lad for him and The bonnie pit laddie for the Tory Matthew Bell, while 
the band of the renegade Tory Thomas Wentworth Beaumont’s played The White Cockade and that of the Whig 
Lord Howick played Buff and Blue. Some candidates had three or more bands, and at the close of polling each day 
up to ten played as noisily as possible, while the candidates bought drink for voters at all the public houses in 
Alnwick and other Northumberland towns.1"® By July Liddell had 1,562 votes, Bell had 1,380, Beaumont had 1,355 
and Howick had 977.179 Bell had spent £30,000 and Beaumont £80,000, and the other two almost £140,000 
between them. Much of this money went to printers,?2° including £2,237 to those in Alnwick, Newcastle and Shields, 
while a band could cost £461,177 and when Haswell returned to South Shields he was able to pay £5 for a 
pianoforte,’”? and an enterprising South Shields printer followed John Marshall’s example. 


(v) The Shields Song Book 


South Shields Oddfellows’ Lodge had existed for some time by 1826,’ when George Walker Barnes, a printer, 
bookseller, stationer and circulating library owner in Thrift Street,’2* published The Shields Song Book, being a 
collection of Comic and Sentimental Songs, never before published. Written by Gentlemen of the Neighbourhood, 
though they all remained anonymous. 

The Skipper’s Mistake was set to The Chapter of Accidents, which came from a London play of 1823. John Pitts 
had published the lyrics,’?° while John Duncombe sold the music in Little Queen Street, Holborn.?7° 
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TWO jovial sotffs two skippers bold 

" Were sailing down one morning, 

-In their keel, black as the de’il, 
All fear and danger scorning ; 

The sky look’d bright and seem’d'to promise 
A fair and glorious day, man, 

But soon a mighty mist came on; 
And they could not see their Way, man. 


; F 
They pull'd about fra’ right to left, we a i 


But not knowing what to de, man, 
When poor pee dee began to fret, 
Lest they should gaun to sea, man, 
Says Geordy, should wor voyage be lang, 
We've httle stuffing for our gut, man, 
There’s nowt but raw tates, and cauld cabbage, 
Some tripe and a nowt foot, man. 


They got down as far as Jarrow slake, 
When Geordy baul’d aloud, man, 
Smash marrow you're a bit of a scholar, 
Cant you find our latitude, man, 
Run thee-ways into the huddock, Jack, 
And fetch up the reada-ma-deasy, man 
And let’s see where abouts we are, 
To keep wor minds easy,'man. 


They studied hard both lang and sare, ” 
Though searcely they could read, man, 
When Jack suddenly starts’ up, 
.Aw hev it i’ my heed, man, 
Let’s pray to heaven to keep us tree, 
‘From all danger and mischance, man, 5 
We're ower the bar, there’s nowt left for Us, 
| But either Holland or France, man, 


‘At length the day Began to clear, 
The sun peep'd through the dew, man, 
When, lo ! auld-fashion’ ‘d Jarrow Kuk 
Appear’d to their view, man, 
They laugh’d and crack’d about the joke, 
And Geordy said smash marrow, man, 
Instead of being at Holland or France, 
We're only off at Jarrow, man. 


May wealth and commerce:still increase; 
And bless our native’ isle, man, +’ 

And make each thriving family, 
In prosperity to smile, man, 

May victory round Britannia’s brow - 
Her laurels still entwine, man, 

And the coal trade flourish more and more, 
Upon our dingy Tyne, man. 


The Devil, Or, The Nanny Goat, was set to the tune Midford had used for Cappy 11 years earlier. 


| 


SOME bullies gaun doun 7’ their keel late at night, ‘4 
Met sic a strang gale that it ge them a fright ;—— 
Now aw think this might be just about twelve o’clovk, 


And the keel at that time was ‘abreast Howdon dock. 
Fal lal Ja; & 


The bullies and pee dee o’ huddled thegither, { 
Yen and a’ Aid agree it was terrible weather ; 

To bring her up there then they ‘thowt it wad be. 
The best plan, so the got her in close to the quay. 


They all got below and they started to gob—. f 
Seun a man’s turnip fields. they agreed for to rob 7 w 
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So the pee dee was left i’ the keel biv his sell, ° Oa 
And for robbing he thowt they. wad sure gan to bell. 
As they were returning agyep fra’ the fields, 

A Nanny Goat follow'd them ‘close by their heels; 
She was eating the skins as they threw them away, ; 
For she lik’d them far better than ony new bay i : 


b 


When the bullies had gettin’ agyen to het? Kea 
The pee dee he ax’d them if they’d seen the del? 0G 
The Nanny by this time had gettin aboard, 127 + 


i 


So they thowt he: was comin—they + Sok "don ihe Lord: 


Now Nan could'nt find either wae beef,. or « bpeed "t 
So she went to the huddock and popp’d.doun her heed, 
And seeing them champ y what. she thowt avas.ber share 
Stretch’d her neck and j daws wide.and. she gov a greet) 
The bullies did’nt knaw how this devil to. lay, 

However they thowt ’twas the’best plan to pray ;) 

So the skipper roar’ out, in a terrible sweat, 

“ Our Father Cott in heaven,”—is the beggar ere yet. 


This prayer not being answer'd, they started to bubble, 
For they thowt they were left by the Father in trouble, 
So they fell on their faces, and stopping their breeth, 
Swore they’d rather die there as be dragg’d to their deeth. 


The innocent pee dee thowt he’d nowt to fear, 

So he'd venture on deck and see if all was clear ; : 

When the Nanny saw pee dee she blar’d outa note,” 

And their devil prov’d only.a poor Nanny Goat. 127 


The Pitman’s Description of LA PEROUSE was set to a tune associated with Betsy Baker, which had been composed 
by the London grocer Thomas Hudson, and Marshall had published the lyrics in Newcastle.?7° 


LIKE other folks aw went to see. - 
This fine new thing at play-house, man, 
Aw think its call’d a Pantomime,. 
And its nyem is La Perouse, man; . q 
But what a Pantomime is, an 
Aw sure aw dinna knaw, man, 
Unless it be a funny thing 


That leads him ower the snaw, man. — Bs ae | 
Too ril loo, & 


O when the greer/shade was drawn up 
A strange seit smash aw sees, man, ae 

A chep was crawling i? the sea... | fe. | 
Upon his hands and knees, man; 

He got upon the top ofa rock, 
And wav’d a greet lang rope, man, | 

Thinks aw there’ 's some of his marrows-there. 
And he’s gaun to haul them up, man. ._ en 


ty 


The next thing that cam on » few or sth 
Was a vary ugly beast, aman, © +... | 
They said that it was call’d a Bear, 
And ’twould make a fine feast, man, 
Upon a greet big monkey 
That was hopping about the stage, nfin, 
When a fellow there came in and shot 
The Bear in a rage, man. 


Then in there jump’d some men 
Ower a devilish high place, man, aly 
Aw sure aw thowt they a’ were wild, , 
But they were only running a race, man ; 
They jump’d and shouted danc'd and sang, 
And about the stage went prancing, man, 
Smash they put me i’ mind 0’ thou and me 
When we went a sword dancing, man. 
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But sae mony funny things aw saw 
Aw canna tell thou half, man, 
A Blacky there cam on 
Wi’ a little lad and wife, man, 
Thinks aw that’s very like wor Peg, 
But aw seun fund my mistake, man, 
For a’ the time that she was on 
Never a word she spake, man. 


Now Geordy thou take my advice, 

An’ aw think that thou is willing, man, 
Gaun thou t’the play the morn at neight, 
For aw sure its worth a shilling, man. 

Lang may the folks o’ canny Shields 
Patronise the play, man, 

And may they have full hevses 
All the time they have to stay, man. 


The pantomime La Perouse had been performed at Newcastle Theatre Royal 23 years earlier,?? and in 1826 it had 
played ‘for many successive nights’ at South Shields Theatre. 
Canny Shields was set to the tune associated with Honey Moon. 


WHAT darkly distant sce I yonder, 
" O’er the hedges, ditches, fields, 
Whence the busy hum, I wonder ? 
Wonder not, ’tis Canny Shields! 


Giddy topmasts.thick as rushes, 
Wherrics, boats, and dirty keels ; 

Ballast hills like. gooscherry bushes, 
Altogether—Canny. Shields! 


A great long street from top to. bottom, 
Where, on your hands or on your- heels, 
As safely you may walk—ods rot’em, 
But for the carts in Canny Shields ! 


And then a nice cross-house, a: square there's, 
But oh! the nosegays that‘it yields 

As you pass through—from various causes— 
I wont mention— Canny Shields! 


Glass and iron, gin and-gallipots, 
Porter, parchment, ships and wheels, 

Things of all sorts, no sorts, lollipops, 
May be bought in Canny Shields ! 


And now they talk of building bridges, 
Tied to the clouds with apple peals: 
Next to plough the sand in ridges, 
To grow Tobacco for Canny Shields. 


Shields for ever, the true-blue sailor 
Says, and so says each who deals’ 
In all good wishes— parson—tailor— 
Shields for ever—Canny Shields ! fag 130 


The writer acknowledged that Shields was not perfect, but the governance of Newcastle was corrupt. 

The Newcastle mayor and seven of the ten aldermen were Merchant Adventurers, and that year the Corporation 
gave the renegade reformer Joseph Clark £141 9s 8d.1°4 The town dominated the north east of England, 
economically and politically, but some of the older generation were anxious that familiar cultural ‘props’ were giving 
way. 
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5. Chiefly in the Newcastle Dialect 


(i) Language and manners 


William Boag had purchased ‘a considerable part of the Printing Materials’ at George Angus’s bankruptcy sale in 
1825, and took over his contract for printing cards for Newcastle Races. Boag printed bills for the Theatre Royal and 
slip songs in Dean Street,’ and in summer 1826, during the parliamentary election, he printed Whig propaganda. 
The Newcastle Independent; Or, Free Burgesses’ Chronicle of Liberty, included a mock address to the ‘Really 
Independent Burgesses’ that was allegedly the work of George Watson in Hell’s Kitchen; and lyrics allegedly ‘Blind 


Willie’ supported the Whig candidate Sir Matthew White Ridley 


“NEW NORTHERN MELODY, 


. ¢ BY BLIND WILLTE. 
Air.‘ Broom Buzzoms.” 
What! Sir Maffa oot? 
Dam, it winnit dee— 
Newer hev him oot— 
Heesh the lad for me. 
Buy broom buzzums, 
Buy them when ther new, 
Fine heather buzzums, 
Better never grew 


Freemen! are ye mad? 
What ish it ye want? 
Conduck very bad— 
Shenshesh rather shcant. 
Eeh! buy broom bazzums, & 


But aw wrang ye shair, 
lish but a drukken clan— 
Jimmy an shum mair, 
Wantsh a third man. 
Zeh! buy broom buzzums, & 


A mi ladsh o” waksh, 
If but for them itsh gyen 


~ Mind yur tik taksh,* 


An’ vote for him agyen. 
Buy broom buzzunis, &e. 
A my bonny ladsh, 
When aw shink o’ him, 
It callsh up better days, 
An’ makes my eyesh to shwim. 
Buy broom buzzums, Kc. 


Yur faithers liked him weel, 
Ye man de the shyem, 
He saves wor canny toon, 
So blessins on hish neyem. 
Buy broom buzzums, &c. 
Now God grant him grashe, 
Fra’ mi leet aw shing, 
May he keep hish plashe, 
ill aw shee de king! j 
Heehoo! Buy broom buzzums, 


* Quaere, tactics )—Printer’s devil. 


CALCULATION, 
O8 THE THIRD MAN FOUND, 


Says a student, from college sent down, 
To his dad, as they sat at the table, 

“ Of two ducks, so handsome and brown, 
To make three, d’ye see, I am able.” 

“ Aha!” quoth his dad; “ what wilt do? 
Your talent come show to me straight :” 

Says the youth, “ this is one, that is two— 
And two and one’s three—an’t I right!” 

So, burgesses, never look blue, 
That you're right all arithmetics prove, 

Squire Cuthbert is one RipLEY's ¢wo-— 
And two and one’s three, as above! 


A mock advertisement announced that about 700 votes would be available to the highest bidder, and ‘If ready 
Money is paid no Questions will be asked’;” but the Whigs Cuthbert Ellison and Ridley and were elected unopposed. 
By December the radical John Marshall had printed a 232-page songbook with the following year’s date. 
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a 
COLLECTION 


oF 


SONGS, 
Comic, Satirical, anv Deseriptide, 


CHIEFLY IN THE 
* NEWCASTLE DIALECT, 


‘Avd illuntrative of the Language and Manners of the Common 
People on the Banks of the Tyne and Neighbourhood. 
BY 
¥. THOMPSON, J. SHIELD, W. MIDFORD, 
H. RORSON, AND OTHERS. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE: 


‘ PRINTED BY JOHN MARSHALL, 
ke IN THE OLD FLESH-MARKET. 


fp: 1827. 


The ‘Editor's Address' distinguished radicals from gentry and keelmen from pitmen. 


In editing a more extended collection of local 
Songs, descriptive of the language and manners of the 
common People of Newcastle upon Tyne and the 
Neighbourhood, the Editor claims little merit beyond 
that of giving to what some will designate “ airy no- 
things, a local habitation and a name.” One imper- 
tant consequence of the general diffusion of edueation 
among the labouring classes has been to destroy, in 
great part, that marked difference of character which 
formerly existed between the higher and lower grades 
of civilized society ; and nothing perhaps has contri- 
buted more to this purpose than the publication, from 
time to time, of those local Songs, so familiar in their 
phraseology to the comprehension and understanding of 
all classes, in which the peculiarities of each are forcibly 
depicted, and in some cases humourously earicatured. 

Those who are best acquainted with, and have been 
most observant of, the language and manners of the 
common people of this part ef the kingdom will, it is 
presumed, admit that their general character has fully 
kept pace with the means of improvement presented 
to them, and that they are, generally speaking, better 
informed and more intelligent than those of their own 
class in most other parts of the country. 

Our-Keelmen and Pitmen have generally been the 
common subjects of satire for our local Poets; but, in 
attempting to describe the character of these useful 
bodies of men, the Poets appear often to have claimed 
their privilege, and given, instead of faithful portraits, 
only rude caricatures ;—-delineations not characteristic 
of the Keelmen and Pitmen of the present day. 

- One thing worthy of notice is, that.a very strikin, 
difference exists between our Keelmen and Pitmen, bo! 
in moral and physical character. The fermer, a hardy 
race of men, pursue an employment congetial to their 
health and muscular strength, possess strong feelings of 
independence, and have shewn, on some important oc~ 
casions, that they are not easily subdued ; whilst, on the 
other hand, our Pitmen, who labour under ground, in 
an atmosphere generally contaminated with noxious va- 
pours, seldom arrive at the common stature of men, and 
at an early period of lifé put on the appearance of age 
and decrepitude —Servile in their habits and manners, 
they possess little of that self-respect and feeling of inde~ 
pendence which generally characterise the Keelmen, 
and too often become the dupes of illiterate, “ penny~ 
hunting hypocrites,” the apostles of the most degrading 
superstitions—the result of which must necessarily be, 
the deterioration of their moral character. 

A few words on what is called the Newcastle Dialect 
must suffice. This being a border town, was, before 
the union of the two kingdoms, subject to continual 
incursions from the Scotch ; and after the union great 
numbers of them settled here, The historians of the 
town tell us that most of our keelmen were originally 
from Scotland. This accounts for our dialect and ac~ 
cent being in great part Scottish. What is called the 
bur, or forcible guttural pronunciation of the letter r, 
is not, as has been commonly thought, peculiar to 
Newcastle; it is observable in several other places in 
Northumberland, in some parts of Scotland, and is 
quite the fashionable pronunciation in Paris, whence 
it is thought to have been originally derived. Some 
of our gentry who, in this respect, affect to ape the 
dialect of their more southern neighbours, drop the 
letter altogether in their pronunciation, and instead of 
gridirion will talk glibly of the gidion, oast beef, &e. 
The clear and forcible pronunciation of this letter has 
been ably pointed out as a peculiar beauty of our lan- 


guage, by the celebrated lecturer, Mr. Thelwall. 3 
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John Thelwall had been tried for treason in the 1790s, then abandoned politics and became an elocutionist.* 

Marshall included a song by William Watson, who was born in Newcastle in 1796. He later worked as a painter 
and decorator for John Richardson, based at 29 St. Nicholas' Churchyard; but Watson also wrote election songs, 
and became very popular as a singer and songwriter. He was a first-class tradesman, and started his own company, 
but it failed, so around 1823 he sailed to London. His brother Nathaniel was a flautist in Newcastle, and in 1826 
William sent him a parcel of manuscript songs. Several had been well received when he sang them in London and 
he asked his brother to get them printed in Newcastle. In 1827 Marshall included Newcassel Races in his songbook.° 

In London an anonymous piece Tegg’s Everyday Book and Table Book claimed that Blind Willie was ‘celebrated 
for his minstrelsy throughout the northern counties’. It noted the ‘local nationality’ of his music and lyrics. 


In Newcastle, Willie is respected by all — from the rudest to the gentlest heart all love him — children seize his hand as he 
passes — and he is ever an equally welcome guest at the houses of the rich and the hovels of the pitmen. The hoppings of 
the latter are cheered by the soul-inspiring sounds of his viol: nay he is, | may say, a very particle of a pitman’s existence, 
whom after a hard day’s labour, considers it a pleasure of a most exquisite nature, to repair to some neighbouring pot- 
house, there to enjoy Willie’s music, and listen to the rude ballads he is in the habit of composing and singing to the 
accompaniment of his own music. Poor Willie! May he live long and live happy. When he dies many a tear will fall from the 
eyes that seldom weep, and hearts that know little of the more refined sensations of our nature will heave a sigh. Willie 
will die, but not his fame will die. In many of those humorous provincial songs, with which Newcastle abounds more than 
any other provincial town | am acquainted with — the very airs as well as the words of which possess a kind of local 
nationality — “Blind Willie” is the theme. These songs are the admiration of all those who know how to appreciate genuine 
humour; several of them have been sung for years, and | venture to prophesy, will be sung by future generations. 

Among the characters who have noticed “Willie” may be mentioned the present duke of Northumberland, sir Matthew 
White Ridley, the late Stephen Kemble, Esq., and the most admirable comedian [Charles] Matthews. Sir Matthew White 
Ridley is a most particular favourite to “Willie”, and it is no uncommon occurrence to hear Willie, as he paces along the 
streets of Newcastle, muttering to himself, “Sir Maffa! Sir Maffa! canny Sir Maffa! God bless Sir Maffa!” 

The likeness that accompanies this notice is from a large quarto engraving, published at Newcastle. 


Someone added two children to an engraving of Carmichael’s portrait of Willie. 


Nationally there were 8,850 licensed pedlars,’ but slip song sellers were scarce. 


(ii) The last of the flying stationers 


David Love was born at Torriburn, near Edinburgh, in 1750. He had less than a year’s schooling,® but soon became 
a ‘poor parent-deserted lad’. He ‘wormed himself into good service, and afterwards into a coal-pit’, but broke his 
bones there and almost died.? He became a schoolmaster, and charged 1d a week from those of his 40 pupils who 
were learning to read, and 1%d from those who were also learning to write, but gave up after five months and 
began sold small books and almanacs in and around York. In the 1770s he had a general shop near Falkirk, with a 
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capital of £1 18s, but then became a “flying stationer’ — an itinerant. A few shillings ‘set me up with small books and 
| was sure of selling them’, and he also sold slip songs.?° After he accumulated £3 he married a woman named 
Thomson, but enlisted in a Scottish regiment around 1790. He obtained his discharge in 1793, went back to hawking 
and did well from sailors in Portsmouth and Gosport in 1794. He did not renew his pedlar's license and sold his own 
literary wares instead. In 1796 he had a religious 'conversion' at Newbury, then ran a bookshop and sold quack 
medicines, but went back on the road, selling his rhymes and hymns for a %d each." In Berwick, after he saw a 
coachman being arrested for allegedly impregnating a widow, he ‘went in haste to my lodgings and soon composed 
The Wanton Widow of West-Gate, or the Coachman clapped in Limbo. Love got it printed and went ‘bawling in the 
streets the same evening’. He had no competition, and soon sold out, so a boy brought him three or four more 
quires. Love was later arrested in Newcastle, Durham and Hull. Around 1814 he returned north with some 
companions. ‘We rested three times on our return, first at Berwick-on-Tweed, where | reprinted one of my books, 
and called the town’. Then he ‘got as many books’ as ‘carried me to Newcastle-upon-Tyne’, where he had them 
reprinted and once again ‘called the town’,*? where he knew a radical printer. 

In the early 1820s John Marshall in Newcastle printed the eight-page The Life of David Love. Part 1 Containing 
his Birth, Parentage and Education with Several Curious Transactions During his Youth, which Love sold.*? He settled 
in Nottingham, and Sutton and Son printed The Life, Experience, and Adventures of David Love in 1823. In 1824 
George Scharf sketched ‘The Nottingham Poet’, and in 1825 Thomas Barber painted his portrait in oils. 


Sutton & Son subsequently printed the fifth edition of Love’s Life, and Tegg’s London Every-Day Book published 
‘a very faithful likeness’ that would be ‘recognised by thousands in Nottingham and Nottinghamshire’, though the 
editor thought there was ‘not quite enough of the stoop’. 


The editor also noted that a ‘stranger who visits Nottingham will be almost sure to see’ the ‘poet of poverty and 
patience’ with ‘a parcel of loose papers in his hand’, perhaps a ‘rhyming account of the last Goose Fair, a flood, an 
execution, or one of David’s own marriages’; but the ‘race of old minstrels has been long extinct’ and ‘that of the 
ballad-singers is fast following it’.1” Love died in Nottingham in 1827.%® 

By then itinerant smallpipers had become a distant memory in north-east England, but a Scarborough Theatre 
playbill announced that Mr Bland would sing Johnny Cope, while ‘Accompanying himself on the Northumberland 
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Pipes’, between the comedy and the farce.’ In Durham young women took part in ‘that old-fashioned thing a 
country dance’ in the Assembly Rooms.”° 

John Audobon, the US artist and naturalist, took tea with the Bewick family in Gateshead, and afterwards Robert 
‘played some simple Scotch, English and Irish airs, all sweet and pleasing to my taste’ on a bagpipe ‘of a new 
construction’.”? Around this time the Berwick artist Thomas Sword Good painted Thomas Bewick’s portrait. 


But the famous engraver died in November 1828, aged 75,7? and ‘Bold Archy' Henderson died, aged 86.”4 

The former Swalwell boy William Shield had been a member of the Band of Musicians in Ordinary to the King, 
led by Sir William Parsons, and when he died 1817 the Prince Regent appointed Shield as Master of the King’s Music 
at £250 a year.2> He composed and commissioned scores, directed the court orchestra,*° and conducted the 
coronation service in Westminster Abbey in 1821.”” William Brockedon drew his portrait in pencil and chalk in 1826. 
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By 1828 Shield suffered from ‘water on the chest’ - an excessive build-up of fluid — and he died in January 1829. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey,’ and left his violin to the king, but Shield’s widow sold his music library.°° 

In London the Sunderland-born church organist Robert Topliff had lectured about County Durham songs in 1822. 
In 1823 George Walker republished Topliff’s Selection of the most popular Melodies of the Tyne and the Wear for 
10s 6d in London," and also published Wee! may the Keel row, a popular Northumbrian melody, arranged with 
variations for the piano forte.*? In 1828 the ‘professor’ of singing and pianoforte lived in Great Queen Street. He fell 
out with the church vestry and resigned,*? but a London-trained printer now worked in Newcastle. 


(iii) Thomas Marshall and Robert Emery 
William Fordyce was born around 1801. He later worked at the king’s printing office in London and for Giovanni 


Galignani and Jeanne Bucher in Paris; but in 1826 he set up in Newcastle’s Sandhill,*4 and moved to Dean Street in 
1828. 
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W. FORDYCE, 

PRINTER, BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, &. 

ESPECTFULLY returns Thanks to his Friends 

& and the Public, for the liberal Bucouragement with 
which he has been favoured since his Commencement in 
Business, and begs to inform them that he has REMOVED 
to No. 51, Dean Street, adjoining J. Brown's, Cutler; and 
has just received a Quantity of uew and second-hand Books, 
which be is enabled to offer at reduced Prices. 

School Books, Account Books, Writing Papers, Quills, 
Pencils, and other Articles in the Stationary Line. 

Printing & Bookbinding neatly & expeditiously executed. 

> 4 SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 35 


Fordyce also printed a songbook. 

Thomas Marshall was born in Newcastle around 1808. He was later apprenticed to a brush-maker in the 
Carpenter's Tower.*° After he completed his apprenticeship he wrote a song about an event which had taken place, 
if at all, six years before he was born. He set Blind Willie’s Jubilee to the tune associated with The Bold Dragoon, 
and the lyrics appeared in A Collection of Original Local Songs printed ‘FOR THE AUTHOR’ by Fordyce in 1829. 


THE moticy group aw happy met, 
Nyen could sae happy be, 

As i that went to: celebrate 
Blind Willie’s Jubilee : 

At Whin Bobby’s house the feast was held, 
In the town where he resided ; 

To make his guests aw welcome there, 
Bread, cheese, and beer he had provided, 


Whack fal de ral, 


Blind Willie nobly fill'd the chair 
Wi’ fiddle in his hand, 
The group weel pleas’d to see him there, 
And liz’nin round him stand, 
To hear him talk about the trial, 
And * buy broom buzzoms,” he was singing ; 
Jack Coxon wad dance to the tuen, 
But Lang Pat upon the floor did fling him, 


Whack, &e. 


Wise Billy Scott for order eall’d, 
They stood round him in a ring ; 
The Boy William’s now liv’d fifty year, 
We elect him as our king ; 
He’s an honest man, no doubt he is, 
He'll ne’er trust to a sand foundation, 
Or, if he diz, Whin. Bobby says, 
He will tummel iv an earthquakation, 
Whack, &e. 


But Billy, he began > fa 
Upon a rock to beald, 
Where the wind and raav might beat— 
The house would never yield ; 
Jackey Coxon cries, this is aw true,. 
But like a simple feul he’d tell them, 
Lang Pat wad beald en.almanacks,, 
While to the public he cou’d sell them. 
Whack, &c. 


Nozey Jackey, wi’ his eoal black swill, 
He claim'd a reet to speak ; 

He wondered how they allowed Lang Pat 
To sell almanacks se cheap ; 

For ‘twas their duty to their king 
To stop imposters of such nature, 

He swore to hev a law agyen’d, 
Billy Scott would be their legislator, 

Whack, &e. 


Poor Jenny Ballow, she smiling sat, 
Shewing her bonny ivory teeth ; 

Telling what estates she’d get 
When her uncle lost his breeth : 

He had great halls aw round the place— 
To get aw these the time was cummin; 
When, like a first rate lady, she would ride 
Wi coach and horses up to Lunnin. 

Whack, &e, 
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Lang Pat, when he had beard aw this, 
Twice he drank Jenny's health, 
He wish’d to live to see the day 
When she’d get aw this wealth ; 
But Jenny’s uncle, while he lives, 
He'll keep his munny under hatches ; 
Till then, he’d drink a roaring trade, 
But just for almanacks and matches, 
Whack, &c. 


Blind Willie versus Billy Scott was set to the tune associated with the old song, Fie, let’s awa to the Bridle. 


Blind Willie one morning was singin, 
' At the sign o' the Bunch o’ Grapes; 
To amuse tlie folks he was beginnin, 
Wi’ aud Sir Matthew’s mistakes ; PE 
Some body shouts, “ here’s Mister Scott cummin !”” 
Willie instantly wish’d for to see; ~~ 
« Aul tell ye the truth, without funnin, 
-' He once half-a-crown ga'to'mel?"” 
vray eboney. Rablaly 24 
Willie now  thowt they. were. gaming, 
.. For Mister Scoti’s cummin seem’d lang, 
Till he heard a voice gravely exclaiming, 
. “ Poor Williawm—poor. blind inan ! 
Willie now thowt they were gaming, 
. For Mister Scott’s cummin seem’d lang, 
Till he heard a voice gravely exclaiming, 
.. © Poor Williaw—poor blind ian ! 
Willie bawls out, “ ye canna deceive me!—~ 
Ye need’nt think a’am se silly ;. — | 
Aw’s not such a feul, ye’ll believe me,—.; ) 
« It’s not Mister Scott, but cull Billy,!” 
Seroh let et Fal lal, 
* Blind man, come dont be so mulish, 
If I’m simple, no doubt I’m not right, 
You for to-say that I’m foolish,— i 
Thank G—d! I’m endued with my sight :” 
« But cull Billy, what,browt ye here now? 
Ne body can say that it’s reet— 
uan away, or aul blind ye wi beernow, ' 
For cummin to make game o"'maw sect” 
Fal Jal, 


“ You stand on a groundless foundation; 
What clse can such as you think ? 
You indulge yourself in dtasipation, 
You are both blind and stupid with drink !” 
Willie sat and heard cull Billy pratting, 
Quite heedless tiv aw the abuse, 
His hand on his knee he kept clapping— 
“Cul Billy’s come fra the mad-house,” 


Fal lal, 


Billy now turn’d quite outragous, 
At Blind Willic’s nose tuik a grip, 
Ilis hold he soon disenzages, 
For Willie began hard to kick ; 
Willie still gav him great provocation, 
His raillery still wad’nt cease, 
Billy went out with a vile execration,. 
To go to a justice for peace, 
Fal Jal.. 


Willie fand his sel rather twisted, 
His nose was beainnin to bleed, 
Me waud gan to the Mayor, he insisted,. 
And let his right worshipful see'd ; 
Willie oft loudly did grummel— 

“ The devil brust cul Billy’s bags,” 
When the aud wife Ict the pie tummel,. 
He sat doun an dined on the flags, 

Fal lal, 


Willie tuik a consideration, 
He thowt the subject shoud. drop, 
He allow’d he had geen provocation, 
But further mischicf he woud stop ;, 


To finish the pack, another jill he got, - j 
But with an oath he did declare, ,. ‘gil 
The very first time he saw Billy Scott, 
He waud take him vor cnt Mayor, 
on -FalJal,»,..: 
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These events were also probably imaginary. 
Marshall set Euphy’s Coronation to the tune associated with Arthur McBride, and patronised the Fish Market 
‘Queen’ and her ‘court’. 


To the Fish Market we are gannin—the queen is 
1 roclaim’d 2— , 
Aud Euphy’s their choice,—for beauty lang fam’d; 
They’ve_ geen her full power—now she’s justly 
_ordain’d :— ; i 
- So ’ve.gyen to crowa.Boemeataul-Kuphy! - 
The market was crowded—the quam fede caw. 
Enphy eat for :pramdtion,!dnenttup avimew— — — 
The peccemson:- appear a, ‘beaxing the ffiegs—~a trug 
ue? ee Wisc S : ' 
And then they surrounded and Bophy, . * 


The procession was headed Barbera Dell, - - 
He was follow’d by chuckle head -@haneellor 
ae ss i eee sf 

ally Ogle appear’d, wi’ a barrel o’ vell 

To drink. to:the-heaith of-agd. Buphy. - 
ee ee Wa eae thomnicadl— - 3 
‘There was t bouncing Bet—Billy-Hush, and 
aa a Sait; |. a er ae ae: Ps re S 
The Babe o? the Wood-—wi putty menth: Mall, 
_ Aw went to crown honest midi pe. 


* - Stmtw— * : , 
Her subjects asgembl’d, did loudly hurra}—< , 
She was mobly supported by batld Dolly Raw, 
ei a acpthege of honest aud Eupby ; 
ut Ralpby the Hawk.was-in, prey. for aijob, 
Wiv a acess quarter qantas to silence the 
mo 
He way 6 whey ( te “bagrel ti 
ra ac le beygat athe keer bagrel tiv 
At the crowning of honest aud Euphy. 


There was a grand ‘invitation for byeth’ great and 


Euphy- and’ Madge was the gaze i? the show, 

They ‘were lang loudly cheer’d by the famous 
din Bogs. ag ee edd BOY 

To reserve peace 4nd order, _ there; w3gzkarrel 
ae ees Sa Ae = eo ie eek grck fate 

fo make an oration was fee Chaweelbe emis: Pak 

2 cas aoe aweelfdh Kise w smoaleing het 

ish ; ee ae 
Bauht Dolly Bow stopthis gob wi a ced fish, 
: - Ab the cpomnéng of honest aud Euphy: - ‘ 


By great Baty y Hush, Euphy, queen was declar’d! 
To move fra the market eee oa yjects prepar’d, 
To the aud Custom House the procession repair’d, 
To drink at the cost of aud Euphy; * : 
Fine Barbara Bell, grand music did pay, : 
Which elevated the spirits of yeung Bella G-—y, 
Keep your tail up! She wad sing aw the way, 
At the crowning of honest aud Euphy, 
To lead off the ball, for the queen they did cry, 
To please all-hes people, she was there to comply ; 
Feeae ‘Grundy woud follow, wi Big Bob, and 
To assist in the dance w? queen Eupby ; 
The dancing -was ended, down ‘to-dine they aw 
sat; : 
eee bere and pig cheek—a good swig follow’d 
that ; NO eral te ae 
The fragments were. reserved in Chauncellor Kell’s 
hat, ,: = : 
At the crowning: ef honest and Euphy. 


The Chancellor’s gob was beginnin to swet, - 

He swill’d it away till he gat ower wet, : 

He was [ed to the tower by youn Decale Bet, 
Fra the crowning of honest au — ys 

Bella Roy was beginnin to produce all her slack,— 

She was tuen hyem.'en a barrow, by wise basket 

Jack, ° ° icfiek 

The sport wag weel relish’d by Billy the Black, ' - 

At the crowning @ef honest aud Euphy. . ° 
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A ‘speech was now myed fra the queen, i? the 
chair— ‘ = = 3 ‘ F 

To study their gud she woud take a great care, ~ + 

They aw: had her blessing—what could she say 
mair ? 

'' God bless the queen! honest aud Euphy ! i 

Wi’ cheers for.the queen, the house oft did ring— 

By. their humble. request, she the Keel Row did 
sing’; - 

They aw happy retir’d, wi’. God save the King! © 

Fra the crowning: of honest aud: Euphy. . 37 


One local songwriter evidently heard Euphy in full flow. 

Robert Emery was born in Edinburgh in 1794, but his family moved to Newcastle when he was very young. He 
was later apprenticed to the printer Margaret Angus, and in 1829 he worked as a journeyman for the printer Robert 
Edgar,** in Pilgrim Street.°? Emery wrote and printed a song about Euphy and set it to the tune associated with 
Drawing a long Bow; or, how to tell a Story, by Thomas Dibdin. (His lyrics had appeared in The universal songster; 
or, Museum of mirth: forming the most complete, extensive, and valuable collection of ancient and modern songs 
in the English language in 1825.) Emery added no colophon, so his lyrics were probably for private circulation. 
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The Fishwife and Mustaches; 


— 
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SANDHILL ORATORY. 


BY R. EMERY. 


Toxe—' Drawing a long Bow ; or, how to tell a Story.’ 


THE brave Scotch Greys’ C——I, as fine as ye’d wish, 
Swagger’d down to the Sandbill to purchase some fish; 
Iiis Mustaches so large did attract Heuphy Scott, 
Who had soals on her stall, so he priced a Jot. 

Fal de ral a, fal, &e. 


Eight shillins a pair, Sur, ye cannot weel grudge— 
They’re the best in the market, if aw’s ony judge: 
But the ] replied with a kind of a frown, 
1 do think ‘you're well paid if you ge a crown, 

Fal de ral a, fal, &c, 


Then Heuphy enrag’d, thought the Hero to stagger,— 
Just leuk at his arse there, the lobster back’d b——r ! 
Half a croon 1! !—wey, aw sure |—di’ ye think that aw rob? 
Wi yor clarty black whiskers that grows round yor gob | 
Fal de ral a, fal, &c, 


eo 


A mistake, my good woman, you've made in your rage— 
They are called Mustaches—the best, I’ll engage :—— 
Mouse-catchers !!—awd c—t fyece! noo just say nee mair, 
For aw piss evry day through a far better pair !!! 

Fal de ral a, fal, &e. 


The C——1, with laughing, was near overcome, 

At last says to Heuphy—pray, send the fish home; 

And, instead of eight shillings, I’ll pay you with nine, 

For VU) laugh at this joke when I’m far from the ‘Tyne. 
Fal de ral a, fal, &c, 
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Emery set Blind Willy’s Flight to the tune associated with Betsy Baker. 
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A wuir.winp, of a serious kind, 
Did o’er Newcastle blow, sir, 

Which gen’ral consternation spread 
About a month ago, sir: 

It caught Blind Willy in the street, 
He mounted like a feather ; 

His friends, alarm’d, cried out, Alas! 
Poor soul! he’s gone for ever! 

. Fal de ral, &c. 


But soon our Minstrel gay was seen, 
By thousands of the people, 
In rapid flight, swift as the kite 
Bound o’er Saint Nich’las’ steeple ; 
He pass’d the Shot Tower like a dart, 
Turn’d round by Askew’s Key, sir, 
And down the Tyne he glided fine, 
And bolted off to sea, sir. 
Fal de ral, &c. 
Tis said that he to London got, 
But was fore’d back to Shields, sir, 
And up to Swalwell, quick as thought, 
Was carried o’er the fields, sir. 
Round Axwell Parx our roving spark 
Was borne amidst the squall, sir, 
And swiftly passing Elswick House, 
Reach’d Cockolorum Hall, Sir. 
Fal de ral, &c. 


Thus tempest-toss’d, to Blagdon cros: 
And hail’d fam‘’d Heaton’s Star, sir 
Then mounting high, did rapid fly 
As far as Prestwick Car, sir. 
Newcastle next he hover'd o’er, 
Quite calmly in the #ir, sir, 
And landing at the Mansion House, 
He din‘’d with Mr. Mayor, Sir. 
Fal de ral, &c. 
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The All Saints' parish overseers were responsible for 62 ‘paupers’ like Willie in the Poor House, where it cost 4s or 
so a week to keep them in food and clothes, and also for 845 ‘outdoor paupers’ and 241 ‘lunatics’;*? but Emery 
wrote Cull Billy's Prize in ‘standard’ English and emphasised his sharp-wittedness. 


As Billy Scott was on the trot 
Along the Pudding Chare, 

A shilling on the pavement lay, 
Which Billy soon, with care, 
Into his breeches pocket put, 
And trotted on with glee; 


A wag, who'd seen him stoop, cried out 


‘Hold! That belongs to me!’ 
Poor Billy gravely turned about, 
And thus did him accost — 

Can you, upon your honour, say, 
You have a sixpence lost? 

‘| have indeed, the wag replied; 
Said Bill, '| must away! 

See, 'tis a shilling | have found!’ 
So, thank you, sir — good-day’. 


Several men who had been ‘singing ballads in various parts of the town’ were sentenced to three months of hard 
labour as vagrants;*? but one Newcastle-born man sang about working men and women in their vernacular. 
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6. Robert Nunn 


(i) Newcastle is my Native Place 


In 1770 the sailor Matthew Nunn and his wife Jane had a son in Coleman Street in the Shadwell district of London. 
Robert evidently became a shoemaker,’ and moved to Newcastle, where he married Mary Coulson in St. John’s 
Church in 1794. She was the same age, and the daughter of a breeches maker in Aycliffe, County Durham.” She 
subsequently bore a son, whose baptism has not been traced; but another son was born in Warkworth, 
Northumberland, and he was baptised Thomas in All Saints’ Church, Newcastle, in January 1805. Robert junior was 
born in March 1809 and baptised in All Saints’ Church in May.? The family lived in Rewcastle Chare,* a very narrow 
medieval cul-de-sac above the A in QUAY on the map below. 
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Around 1818 ‘Bobby’ went to the Royal Jubilee School above Sandgate, where the master ‘used the cane’ to 
‘correct’ him,’ but Richard Drury resigned in 1820. Mr Bolam succeeded him,’ end the monitor Tommy Pen taught 
Bobby to read, but in 1823, when he was 14, he had to learn a trade.” 
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Lewis Forsyth was one 35 or so members of the Slaters’ Company and a freeman. His premises had been in 
Northumberland Street in 1811, and in 1816 he received £117 for repairing the steeple of St. Nicholas' Church and 


he repaired the roof of the Cordwainers' Hall in High Bridge. Robert Nunn senior was one of 90 or so members of 


the Cordwainers’ Company, and a freeman,”° and in August 1823 Forsyth took Robert Nunn junior as an apprentice. 
Robert senior signed the indenture with a cross, but Robert junior, Forsyth and John Brewer wrote their names. 
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Robert’s apprenticeship was set to last seven years, so he probably became a freeman in autumn 1829.” Soon after 
he ‘lost his eye-sight from the effects of a fall from a house top’,* but ‘no honest work came amiss to him’.”* 

Thomas Sopwith had served his apprenticeship as a joiner in Morpeth, and by 1769 he and his father Jacob were 
cabinet makers in Dog Bank, Newcastle, where Jacob’s brother James was a joiner and builder.° Thomas’s son 
Jacob junior had served his apprenticeship and entered the Joiners’ Company by 1792. He ran the business by 1800, 
and his brother James joined the Joiners’ Company in 1801.'° Jacob’s firm prospered, and by 1828 he had a 
mahogany yard and workshops in Painter Heugh.?” 

By late 1829, or soon after, Nunn ‘turned the big wheels’ of Jacob Sopwith’s lathes, and Nunn ‘had a passion for 
making cages’, since he loved birds.*® Turning was heavy work for ‘scant pay’, but he was ‘happy through it all, 
crooning over or singing his songs or whistling from morning till night’.1? He set The Pitman and the Blackin' to a 
tune associated with Coal Hole, whose lyrics had appeared on slip songs printed by Catnach in London.”° 


O, Berry, come and see my byuts, 
The upper leather’s crackin’ ; 
It’s a’ wi’ cleanin’ them wi’ syut, 
And niver usin’ blackin’, 
But, Betty, awl gan ti the toon 
Ti-morn, and see my uncle Brown; 
And if it costs me half-a-crown, 
Awl buy a pot o’ blackin’. 


For comin’ hyem fra wark te neet, 
Aw met wi’ Willy Dewar ; 
His shoes were glitterin’ on his feet— 
He lyuckt like some heed viewer. 
My eyes bein’ dazzled at the seet, 
Says aw, what myeks your shoes se breet, 
He said to me, In Blackett Street 
Aw bought a pot o’ blackin’. 
It’s myed, said he, by T. McCree, 
It’s noted up and down, man ; 
It is the best, it heads the rest 
In a’ Newcassel toon, man. 
Byeth pyest and liquid ye may get 
Te myek yor shoes as black as jet ; 
It will presarve them when they’re wet, 
This celebrated blackin’. 


There’s Warren hes a vast o’ slack, 
And cuts a deal o’ capers, 

But still McCree he hes the crack 
In a’ Newcassel’s papers. 

Then if thou wants thy byuts ti shine, 

Or shoes ti be as breet as mine, 

Gan, Tommy, thou to toon in time, 
And buy a pot o’ blackin’. 


Then, Betty, jewel, if this be true, 
Awl gan ti-morrow mornin’, 
And awl bring hyem a pot or two, 
Awl not be lang returnin’. 
Then Betty, it'll be a joke, 
When ye get on yor tartin cloak ; 
They’ll tyek us for some better folk, 
Wor shoes being bright wi’ blackin’, 21 


Thomas McCree, a grocer and tallow chandler in Blackett Street,”* reportedly gave Nunn 2s 6d for this versified 
advertisement,’ and he also earned money by performing. 

We have no image of Nunn, but he was a ‘heavy looking’ man with a ‘happy chubby face and genial humour’,”4 
and was ‘eminently a Newcastle man, with the “burr” in all its delightful purity’.2° He was usually quiet and 
‘respectable’ ,*° but had ‘some talent as a performer on the fiddle’,”” and was a good singer. He ‘composed a large 
number of Local Songs which he used to sing with great success’ at the different merry-makings in the town and 
neighbourhood’,”’ including dances.”° 

Newcastle and Gateshead’s 121 friendly societies for men and 44 for women had 11,550 members. Depending 
on their age, and the benefits they wanted to receive, the weekly contributions varied from 1d to 10d. A ‘sick or 
disabled’ man got a weekly payment, while widows got funeral expenses and a pension. Few women's societies 
paid for sickness or disability, but at least 5,000 more women joined annual benefit societies. 


Each member usually pays one shilling a week, the amount of which for a year is paid back to a certain number of the 
members every month, and who draw lots for an early chance; and three-pence a week is paid for the support of sick 
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members. Such part of the latter payment that remains in the hands of the stewards at the termination of the year, is 
divided amongst the members. 


Pay-outs totalled £1,600 a year and over £2,000 of ‘drink-money’ went to the landlords who looked after the funds 
and provided a meeting room.*° Reportedly, ‘every inn had its society, from the Royal Oak down to the Shamrock’, 
and the annual ‘head-meeting’ was ‘a red-letter day’. 


The interior of the hostelry was all bustle and confusion to get the 'gyuse' roasted; extra help was specially engaged to get 
the viands properly prepared; and woe betide the 'cyuks' if the joints 'wassent up to the mark’. The great dinner was on all 
occasions presided over by the worthy clerk, or 'sec’, as he was termed, who was 'A1' with the fair ladies, a great favourite 
with the landlord, and a popular individual in every society. Precisely as old 'Sin Nick' chimed the hour of two, members 
assembled for the attack! The rule was for each member to bring her own knife and fork, which were usually carried in a 
clean white napkin. Adorned in a dandy frilled cap, with showy ribbons, and in her clean white apron, each member really 
looked like a ship in full sail. Of course the ladies tried to outvie each other with their caps. Ample justice having been done 
to a substantial feast, and the dividend having been received, tables were cleared for the dance, in which the members' 
husbands joined after work.*? 


Nunn’s friends wrote down his lyrics to be printed as slip songs so he could sell them.?2 
The lyrics of And Sae Will We Yet had been published in Ulverston in 1812,? and its tune was also known as 
We’ve Aye Been Provided For. Nunn used it for Newcastle Is My Native Place. 


“NEwoasrtyad may hativesphaoes ©! 7S 
i: Aa here:stty-inéthet’s side-fhoim’me ; o> <> 
I was born in Reweastle chare, .- 


The cebtne of the: Reyy >. 00 08 252 
Where in early youth I sported; ~~: 
- ‘Quite free from:care and-pain 3s © po." 
But alas! those days are gone and past, 


hey sent me to the’ Fuh tee school, 
_ wv scholar to makeme 3.0 
Where Tommy Pen, miy.monitor, 

Learn’d me my A, By CG.” 

My master to’ correct me‘then ” 
. He oftens used the cane,. 

But I can say with confidénce, 

He'll never do’t again. 

Now hke another youth I-had - - 
~A-Jove to grace my side, - 

I often whispered’ in hor car ne 

That she should be my bride _-.,-: 

And when I kissed her ruby lips: > 
.She cried, Oh, fye! for shame 

But-with, “ Good night,” she ‘always said— 
“Mh, mind come back again !”. 

At length I had to go to trade, 

I-went to serve my time; 

The world swith ab>its flattering charnis, 

Before me’seemed to shine; 

When plenty cash was in my store, 
T never did complain 5 
Alas !:those days are gone and past, 
They'll never come again. 
At length:to church’ 3, Hadfy ‘wenk; © 
‘Wit Nonay gua eets 
The thoughts ¢f ‘matrimony éame ».’” 
aa func troubled then my head. 
‘The priest that tied the fatal kivot, 

* T-now coula tell him’ plain; © 
That if T once more’ single was, 

_. He should never tie't again. 

Now like another married man, 

Ihave with care taRebt p05 ous 
So let al yoy and happinegie i: 

Among us-teigh to night.” 
And with a bumper in each hand,’ 

Let every heart proclaim; 

That happy may we separate, 
And happy meet ‘again ! 34 


bed 
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Nunn wrote sympathetically about a drunk. 
Bella Roy was ‘a well-known vendor of fruit, fish, etc’, and had been ‘noted amongst her class for her great 


personal attractions and personal appearance’ as a young woman; but by the late 1820s she was ‘an object of pity 


through drink’,*° and ‘the butt of thoughtless street arabs’ (urchins), when she made her ‘draggle-tail appearance’. 


Nunn set Drucken Bella Roy, O! to the tune associated with Duncan M’Callaghan. The long ‘s’ suggests that the 
printer used old type, and he also omitted one word, which probably about sex. Some words were deemed 
completely unprintable, but ‘birds’ rhymed with ‘t[urd]s’. 


HEN Bella’s comin’ hyem at neet, 
And as the’s walking doon the ftreet, 
The bairns cries out, Whe pawn'd the theet, 
Wey drucken Bella Roy, O! 


Then fteyns tothem gans rattlin’, rattlin’, 

They fet off a gallopin’, guilopin’, 

Legs an’ arms gans wallopin’, wallopia’, 
For fear 0 Bella Roy, O! 


Now when the gans through the chares, 
‘Lhe bairns begins, and fhouts and biairs, 
And cries, as fhe gans up the ftairs, 
Where's drucken Bella Roy, O! 
Then fteyns, &c. 


Now if fhe’s had a fup o” beer, 
She fets ti wark ti curfe and (wear; 
And myeks them run away for fear, 
Fra Drucken ‘Bella Roy, O! 
Then tleyns, &c. 
Believe me. frinds, thefe are her words— 
She fays. Get hyem, ye w——'s birds, 
Elfe awl bray ye as flat as t——s, 
Cries Drucken Bella Roy, O! 
Then fteyns, &c. 


She fays, ye have a w——e at hyem, 

And if yer not Jet me alyen, 

Maw faith, aw’ll break your rumple byen, 
Says drucken Bella Roy, O! 


Then fleyns, &c. 


Ske Il myek the place like thunner ring, 
And down the flairs her things will fling, 
And cry, Get out, yor —— thing, 
Cries drucken Bella Roy, O! 
Then fleyns, &c. 


Then in the houfe fhe fits and chats, 
The bairns then hits her door {uch bats, 
She calls them a’ the hellith cate, 
Dis drucken Bella Roy, O! 
Then fleyns, &c. 


She fhouts until fhe hurts her head, 

And then the’s forc’d to gan ti bed, 

Which is a piece cf flraw down fpread 
For drucken Bella Roy, O! 


Fal, lal, tal, 8c. 37 


Nunn was confident that his audiences would know that Bella threatened to 'bray' (hit) her tormentors and break 
their 'rumple bone' (hip), but they would also know that her only alternative to a straw bed was the Poor House. 

By December 1829 there was a light in St. Nicholas' Church’s clock,*® and Nunn set The Bonny Clock Fyece to the 
tune associated with Coal Hole. It was a dialogue between a pitman and his wife, who had been raised in Newcastle, 
since they had married in St. Nicholas’ Church. Few pitmen lived in the 'toon', but Nunn's audiences would have 
seen some ‘staggering through the street’ on pay Saturday, and understood that 'wor banksman' was the man in 
charge of the pit-shaft winding gear and that better lighting underground would mean fewer broken 'shanks' (legs). 
The couple were relaxed about a townsman’s attempt to wind ‘Dick’ up and intended to pull their uncle's leg on 
Sunday with the same story. Meanwhile, he hoped that she would 'not forget the neet we wor wed’ when they 
went to bed. (These lyrics are now very tightly bound. ). 
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“oy DICK, what's kept’ye a’ this-time,. ; 
a | Aw’ve fretted fair about ye; ° . 
thought that ye’d fa’n in the yne, . 
hen what wad aw dueh without ye.. 
inny,; Dolly, fitthee dgwn;. i... 
hear the news aw’ve brought fra toon, 
Newcaslel folks: hes, cately’d.a meun, 
d myed it 3 boany:clock-fyece. 


u knaws St. Nicholas” church, maw pet, 
here we were tied tigither~— °° 
place, aw knaw, thou’ll ‘not forget,” 
rget it aw will never.. 
as there, then jewel, aw faw the feet, 
ww cam {taggering through ‘the ftreet, 
thought it queer, at. pick dark neet, 
| fee a fiery clock-fyece, 9 
folks. they ftoad in flocks about--. 
Ww cried, how | what's: the matter; 
glower’d—at laft aw gay a fhout; 
er them to fetch fome water, 
church: is afiré, and very -fuen, 

nay. place:will be-bruat down ; 
1, fays a chep, its a bonny meun 
’vecatch’d, and myedit a clock-fyéce. 


ouday, when aw gan to wark, 
‘ll fhurely tell our banksman, 
If we had fuch aleet atdark, . ——;., 
~ We never wad break our fhanks, man, 
Maw marrows and aw’}l gan tothe toon, 
Ti fee if we can catch a muen— - 
If we'can only.coax one doon, 

We'll myekt a bonny clock-fyece. 


Lhen-if we'get it doon ‘the:pit, 
We'll hed fuck:on:a ‘pole, man ; 
Twill tell ws:hoowor time-gans‘on, 
Likewife to hew -wor' coal; man, -~ 
So nvo, maw pet, let’s ‘gan ti bed, . 
And not forget the neet we wor wed, _ 
Ti-morn we'll tell wor uncle, bed, 
About the bonny clock-fyece. "39 


Nunn was ‘in great demand at social gatherings’, and a ‘Newcastle institution',*° but he could criticise workers. 

Keel skippers usually attended St. Nicholas' Church, and Nunn set The Keelman’s Reasons for Attending Church 
to the tune associated with Jemmy Joneson’s Whurry. Nunn’s lyrics took the form of an allegedly overheard 
conversation between two keelmen, and the songwriter eventually joined in. 


Twee Keelmen efter leavin’ church, 
Afore me they were“ walkin’; 
Clese in ahint them aw did march, 
“Ain” owerheerd thor talkin’. 

Says yen, “ Oh Dick! maw heart is sair,. 
« Tver sin’ aw heerd that sarmin;__ 
“Jt’s enenf to meyk yen drink ne mair— 

«* Smash. man—it was alarmin’! 


«© When he began to talk o” Hell, 
“ Myed for a simner’s dwellin’, 
« By gox ! aw tyeks it te mesel,=< 
‘© lt bet: maw breest-a swellin’ 5 
“ An’ when he said ede wicked-mian, 
“ Wad leéve-alting. wi’ deevils ; 
“Aw surely thowt that aw wad gan, 
~« For a’ me former evils. 
Noo, Dick, wer’ ye not veta bad, 
“When he se fine was teachin’? _ 
Lye-feel a’ queet an® sad, 
‘Aa trithihel at his pteachin’ ? 
«Aa? sate Aw cud hae rour'd amyen, 
“ Had itnbt been wor Willy ; 
‘4¥ or he wad jeer’d an’ teld wor men, 
“And they wad cad it silly.” 


‘ 
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‘For he wad jeer’d an’ teid wor men, 
“And they wad cid it silly.” 

« Aw’ thowtahoot-the-fgd-a’ ‘strav, ~* 
“ That Mick gae te wat!Dally; ~ 

“ An’ them aboot the fight awstad, 
“ Wi’ Geordy:i’ the ‘keel, mans, ". 

“ How aw upset him.on his back, 
«< An gar’d him roar and squeel, iman, 


«« Aw nobbet gan to see the preest, 
“« An’ hear the bonny organ 

“ But aw’d seuner-hew8- hagei 
“ An’ drink wi? skipper Morgan. _ 

“ To tell the truth what meyks.me gan, 
“ Wor maister’s turned religious . 

“ So he’ll think aw’s sec a godly man—- 
“ An’ mevies raise me wages.” 


, 


“© Aw heer’d it just the: t’other ‘neet,' 
‘* As.aw went doon tha Key map,” 
“A chep that lairns the folks to pray, 
“ Drinks just.as hard-as me, man-3 °°: 
“ So Willy, if we gan to-Hell, 9 
_& That priest ’ll gan their tee, man; 
“So let’s away. an-hag sum yell— ~~ 
“ An’ let sic things abee, man.” -; 41 


The keelmen’s affection for a fellow worker contrasts with their calculating attitude towards their skippers, and 
their contempt for a hypocritical priest, yet Nunn sometimes needed clerical patronage. 

In St. Nicholas' Church Nunn recalled when he cast a professional eye on its fabric. He set it to Nae Luck about 
the House,” which had been composed by a Scot who worked at the Oxford University Press in the 18" century.’ 


) BONNY Church! ye’ve ftudden lang, 
: To mence our canny town ; 

But I believe ye are fae ftrang, j 

Ye never will fa’ down : 

The architects, wi’ a’ their wit, 

’* May fay that ye will fa’; 

But let them talk—I’ll match ye yet. 
 Againit the churches a’, 


‘Ghorus,—Of a’ the Churches in our land, 
Let. them be-e’er fae braw, — . 

St. Nicholas, of Newcaftle town, 
Yet fairly bangs them a’. 


hang have ye ftood ilk bitter blaft, 
But flanger yet ye'll ftand; 

ye have been, for ages pait, 

SA pattern for our land: 

®ur bonny fteeple looks fae grand— 
The whole world {peaks 0” ye, 

¥en a’ the crack for cent’ries back, 
peAnd will be when I dee. 


& 


*Tis true they’ve patch’d ye all about 
~ With iron, ftone,and wood; 
But let them patch—I have a-doubt, 

They'll do ye little good; 

But, to be fure its making work— 

There’s plenty lives by ye, 

Not only tradefmen and our clerk, 

But the greedy black-coats tee. 


Your bonny bells there’s nane excels 
In a’ the country round ; 

The ring fo {weet, they are a treat 
When they play heartfome tunes ; 
And when all’s dark, the people mark 
Ye with your fiery eye, : 
That tells the travellers in the ftreet 

The time as they pafs by. 


O that king William wad come down, 
To fee his fubjects here, 

And view the buildings of our town, 
He’d crack o’ them, I {wear ; 

But when he faw our canny church, 
I think how he’d admire, 
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To fee the arch {prung from each fide 
That bears the middle {pire. 


Now to conclude my little fong— 
That fimple vocal theme— 
I truft, that if I’ve faid aught wrong, 
That I will be forgi’en ; ah 
Then lang may fam’d St. Nicholas ftand, 
_ Before it does come down, : 
“That when we dee, our bairns may fee 
The beauties of our town. - 
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Nunn’s audiences would know all about the ‘greedy black-coats’ who demanded money for their christenings, 
marriages and funerals; but they soon had another kind of institution. 

In 1830 the Tory government allowed anyone who paid £2 2s to have licence to brew and sell beer to be 
consumed on or off the premises, abolished beer tax and extended opening hours from 4.00am to 10.00pm. This 
curtailed the magistrates’ powers, and they complained, but in months there were 24,000 beer outlets,” or one 
for every 20 families, where workers could meet, drink, dance and be entertained unmolested. 

Nunn sang with ‘considerable humour’ and ‘could keep any company in a roar of laughter’. According to a later 
leading teetotaller many songs were ‘sometimes rather coarse in consequence of the mixed companies he amused’, 
but he was 'the monarch of the day, and reigned supreme’. 


Perched on a table at one end of the room, like Old King Cole he sat in state, rasping away on the fiddle for bare life, while 
‘aad wives’ and their guidmen whirled away to the tunes, ‘Be Sharp Before it’s Dark’, ‘The Holey Ha'penny’, &c. During the 
evening at short intervals he enlivened the assembly with songs of his own composition, such as ‘The Wise Bairn’, ‘The 
Quarter o’ Curns’, Jocker’, ‘The Styen Cellars Ne Mair’, and a host of others ... *° 


The Wise Bairn, The Quarter o’ Curns and The Styen Cellars Ne Mair have not been traced; but around 1830 William 
Percy brewed beer at The Stone Cellars in Lawrence Street, near the Ouseburn.”” It was a favourite resort of 
keelmen, wherrymen and riverside workers,*® and was photographed years later. 


Couples courted nearby. 

For centuries women had carried baskets of ships’ ballast on their heads and deposited their contents at the 
nearby Ballast Hills.°° After a new cemetery opened at Westgate Hill, the Ballast Hills cemetery had fallen out of 
use,°! and a riverside path along the North Shore was ‘a pleasant resort for the youth of the neighbourhood'.** 
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Nunn set The Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks to the tune associated with The Skipper’s Wedding,** which was 
also known as The Invitation.>° 


On the ry-banks Jennywas sitting— 
She had on a bed-gown just’ new, 
And blythely the lassie was: knitting 
Wr yarn of a-bonny sky-blue. =f). 
The strings of her caps.they were Hiriging, 
~ Se lang, on her shoulders:se-fine,- 
And hearty I heard this lass singitig-~: 290+ 
ee tide ee 
O wad the keel-come down the river, ~: 
That I my dear laddie could:see, 
He whistles and:dances‘se-cliver,  *. 
My bonay-keel laddicfor-me..:.- 
nari hgere Oh SO, glee Sig TEE 
Last neet in amang ‘these green dockings,: 
He fed me wi’ gingerbread spice—.: ..: 
I-promised to knit him his stockings, . 
He cuddled and kiss’d me se nice; _ 
He ca’d me his jewel an hinney Pee Age 
_ He ca’d me hrs pet and his bride,” 
And he‘swore that I should be his Jenny, 
To lie at neets down by hisside. - ~ .. 
a ‘O wad the keel, &c.: 
That morning forget I will never, 
© When first I ae ha on: the Kee, 
‘The “Keel-row” he. whistled se cliver, 
.: He won my affections frae me; : 
His drawers on his dowp luik’d se canny, °°” 
is keel-hat was cock’d on his head, 
4 Y'd not getten my Jimmy, 
this time I wad hae been:dead. 
aan O wad the keel, &e. 
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The first tine Pspoke to my Jimmy— 
Now niind ye ieiei't a lee 
My mother had‘ iter niea penny, 
“To get hér a penw*érth o° Tea; 
When a-lad i the stréet ‘eed; out’ “Bessy!” 
Says I s<Hinny, ‘that’s net thy hye” 
“Becnke, niver-mind” he said “lassie 
“To-neet I will see thee safé hyem,.”” 
rae ve © wad: the keel; ‘&c. 
‘Since thea Z-have been. his true lover, _ 
And lov’d him as dear as my life, - 
And in.spite o’ both father and mother, 
Til suen be my keel laddie’s wife ; 
‘How happy. we'll be then together, 
When he brings hyem ‘his wages tome, 
Wiv_ his bonny. bit bairn crying -“Father,”--- 
“Aad another yen liad ‘o’ me knee, - 
O wad the keel, &e. 


. @! 


‘Jenny' intended to marry her keelman ‘in spite o' both father and mother’, and she was confident that he would 
bring his wages home. She intended to have at least two children, and one was evidently on the way, since sex 
between betrothed couples was regarded as legitimate in working class communities. No doubt many married 
women in Nunn's audiences had found a keelman’s whistling, dancing, jaunty hat and 'drawers' (trousers) very 
‘canny’ in their youth. 

According to the later leading tetotaller, Nunn was a ‘great favourite’ at the annual ‘head-meeting days’ of 
“women’s boxes or benefit clubs’, and ‘no party of the kind was considered complete without “Bobby”’. When 'the 
old ladies had plied themselves with a plentiful supply of stimulants’, they would 'disport themselves on the “lightly- 
gay fantastic toe” to the pleasing scrapings of “Bobby’s” fiddle’, but a 'professor of moral ethics would have got a 
lesson had he seen how the more than innuendoes were received' by the old women.°° 

Nunn’s audiences would know that a 'pink' was a fragrant dianthus, a 'pissy-bed'’ was a dandelion (which some 
thought had diuretic effects), 'platter-fyeced' meant plate-faced, 'clart' and 'clarty' were dirt and dirty, a 'fa' was a 
tinker, 'hinny' meant honey (or an unchaste woman) and 'bunter' was a word for prostitute in Scotland. The printer 
of Jocker refused to set 'smother-bairn w[hore]!', an infanticidal prostitute, and replaced one passage with dots. 
Nunn’s narrators spoke, and they also sang to a tune associated with Robert Burns’ ribald O, gin | had her, so ‘dust’ 
may not have been what Nunn sang 


AE ye feen my Jocker: 
‘Hae ye feen my Jocker, 
e ye feen my Jocker, . 
“Comin' up the Quay,? 
Wiv his fhort blue jacket, - 
Wiv his fiort blue jacket, ; 
Wiv his fhort blue jacket, <a 
Arid his hat agee. j 


ESpoken.] JinA! Jyucka, noo, at dlarty Na 
there !-~what’s she singin’ at ? : 

Nan-«—What is aw singin’ at! What's that ti 
What is aw singin’ at!, Ah. wey, noo!—hey aw: 
give ower singin’ for ye?’ Ah! wey, noo! there's 
platter-fyeced buater for fet+—there’s a smother-bai 
w—o—! there's a pink mang the pissy-beds! ‘Aj 
wey, N00! 6 mops ee ee Ye'd a 
need gan hyem, and ‘get the. dust wesht off ye~ ‘Af 
wey, noo—what's that { : 


©, maw hinny, Jocker, 
O, maw hinny, Jocker, 
O, maw hinny, Jocker— 
Jocker’s the lad for me! 
Jocker was a keelman, 
Jocker was a keelman, 
Jocker.was a keelman, 
When he follow'd me. 


[Spoken,‘}' ‘But he’s exalted now—O, bliss “ta 
aye !—for Be 
He’s a porter-pokeman, 
He's a potter-pokeman, - 
He’s a porter-pokeman, 
Workin’ on the Keé. 
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[Spoken.] Nan.—Asea, Jin—hae ye seer 4 
wot Jocker doon the ‘Kee, ‘uheve F)5 - 


Hin. -~Aye,. aw ‘saw him and Hairy Tom just gan 
: the Low Crane, there. 


1.—The Low oe ye cla i. fa’——whe are ye 


aA! bliss us a’, Jin, what are ye gettin’ intiv 
je about? Wev, didn’ t ye ax me if. awd seen owt 
éker doon the Key,’ there, and aw ield ye the truth, 
itive wadn’t believe me. 

‘an.— Wey, is’he there >. 

~—Ti be sure he is. 


— Wey, aw'll sit down here vill he comes out 


O, maw hinny Jocker, kc. 


ocker was.a rover, 
acker was a rover, 
ocker was a'raver, . ’ 

_ When he courted me: 


‘But, noo, his-tricks are over, 
* He tykes me on his knée. 


bkén.”] Nan.—A'! here he’s comin’; here’s 
wel comin’ jo-come inta ny airms, maw tracle 
and. give is-a-kiss! Where. hae ye been? 
A luikin’ for ye all ower ? 


mm Where hey aw been!—aw’ve been walkin’ 
toon the Key here, Where hae nie ?—aw 
eve been i, the Sun. 


* Nan —Wey, maw “jewel, aw "ve just been 7” the Ci 
tom- honse, gettin’ agiass, and aw’ve com’d down ¢ 
Key ta seek ye; to-gaun hyem-tegither.’ “Assa, Jock 
divent lie se far off is, as ye did Jast neet, for. when 
biprziherd ‘aw Was a’ starving o” caud, . . 


O maw hinny Jocker, dec. 5 
Being ‘exalted’ to a Quayside labourer made Jocker a good catch, and his 'short blue jacket’ showed off his well- 


muscled backside; but more and more Tyne colliers were loading at spouts below Tyne Bridge and undermining the 
keelmen’s trade. 


James Walker engraved a sketch of keelmen on Newcastle Quay who were probably underemployed or 
unemployed. 
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The bankrupted bookseller John Bell, who was now a land surveyor and lived in Gateshead, convinced a Carlisle 
jury that ‘everything which extends into the water is an obstruction’, but they threw out the keelmen’s case on the 
grounds that trade had increased trade. Thereafter Bell supported parliamentary reform, but used a pseudonym. 

The Keelmen’s Hospital had a limited number of rooms and many elderly keelmen and their widows had few 
other options. St. Nicholas’ Poor House had ‘an oakum-room’ where 'paupers' picked threads from old rope, a 
‘strong lock-up room’ and a ‘dead-room’, but no sick room, though two or three of the six or so beds in each of the 
six ‘imperfectly ventilated’ rooms were ‘usually occupied by the diseased and dying’. The food was the worst of the 
town’s four poor houses. Usually it was broth and bread, with twice a week they also had mutton, ‘the coarsest 
pieces of beef’, bullock’s heart or cheap fish, but the overseers had cut the 3%d tobacco allowance to keep the 
weekly cost of each inmate down to 3s 9d.°! Years later a former pupil of St. Nicholas’ Charity School recalled the 
annual exception to this penny-pinching, the ‘Christmas treat’ of ‘a tea, and an entertainment afterwards, at which 
the celebrated Robert Nunn, the well-known fiddler and poet, was the leading spirit’. 


‘Bobby Nunn’, as he was called, was the poet of St. Nicholas. It was he who wrote a now almost forgotten song on the 
mother church, and he was the writer of the famous local song, ‘The Fiery Clock Fyece’, written on the illumination of St. 
Nicholas’ Church clock. ‘Bobby’ was great at the annual treats, and his rendering of ‘Jocker’, ‘Newcassel is my Native Place’, 
‘The Ropery banks’, and ‘Drucken Bella Roy O’, never failed to provoke the merriment of the old women. Occasionally, he 
would compose impromptu verses on the company, and at such times the usually grave clergy, and the charming young 
ladies, who ladles out soup in the winter time, and who always attended the Christmas treat, could not by any means retain 
their gravity. There was perhaps a trifle of the blunt and uncouth languages and sentiments in his songs, that characterised 
the local poet of a former generation. But his inimitable drollery covered all blemishes, and created a merriment that made 
his presence always welcome. | am not quite sure that | did not notice at yesterday’s gathering some of the lineal 
descendants of the famous old bard. The Christmas treat in the days that | am describing usually terminated with singing, 
with games, and other merriments. 


The fare on the other 364 days of the year was no doubt less appetising than that of the ‘charming young ladies’ 
and clergy; but Nunn stressed working men and women’s resilience. 

Nunn set Lukey’s Dream to the tune associated with Caller Fair, which has not been traced. Nunn’s lyrics 
acknowledged that some mourners at a funeral were 'canny', but others were 'drucken' or 'roguish', and as usual 
the clergy were 'Expecting to be fee’d’; but Nunn did not call Scott ‘Cull Billy’ or use the term ‘Eccentric’. 
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MHE other neet aw went to ded, 
*-.Being‘weary ‘wi maw wark, man ; 

i dreamt that Billy Scott was deed— 
‘Ar’s curiops to remark, man. 

jw thought aw faw his buryin’ fair, 
And knew the comp’ny aw, man, 

br a’ poor Billy’s friends were there, 
Ti fee him levelled law, man. 


Willie flowly led the band, 
beagle, on the way, man; 
ff he carried in his hand, 
‘nd fhook his head fe grey, man; 
his reet hand was Buggy Jack, . 
h his hat brim febroad, man ; 
n his left was Bill the Black, 
i lead ‘him on his road, man. 
ob, X, Y, and other-two, 
t deeves upon the deed, man, 
bore his corpse before the crew, 
rpecting to be fee’d, man, 
fyek, Euphy Scott was there, © 
bonny Geordy, teeman; > 
Diftrefs’d, they cried, this happy pair, 
Ne-mair-we-will-him fee, man, —. 


Bold Jocker .was amang them, tee, 
Brave Cuckoo ‘Jack and a’, man; 
And Hairy Tom, the keelman’s fon, 
And bonny Dolly Raw, man ; 
And Bella Roy and-fatie Bet, 
They cried till-out.o? breath, man 3. : 
For fair thefe twofome did regret 
For canny Billy’s death, man. 


But Hangy Jicke above them a’, 
He is fe {ma’ and Jang, man, ; 
And Bobby Knox, the Dog-bank Ox, 
Was fobbin’ i’ the thrang, man ; 
And Coiner, wi’ his fwill and fhull, 
Was {queakin’ Jike a.bairn,;man, - :. 
And knac-knee’d Mat, that drucken fy 
_ Like a monkey he did gairn, nian,” 


Yally-i-o, that dirty wretch, 
Was then the next I faw, man: ; 
And Peggy Powell, Step-and-fetch, 
Was haddin’ up her jaw, man::)__ Fi 
And trae the Clofe was Bobby Huth, 
Wi’ his greet gob fe wide, man, 
Alang wi’ him. was Puth, Peg, Puth, 
Lamentin’ by his fide, man. - 
And roguith Ralph, and bufy Bruce, ., 
That leeves upon their prey,, man,.,3 
2) id not neglect, but did protect 
‘Their friends upon'the: way,.man 2° 
And Jimmy Liddle, drett-in black, 
eBehint them a’ did droop; min 
fe-had a coat on'like the quack, 
e-That feeds us a’ wi’ foup, man. _ 


Boo, when they. gor him tiv his grave, ~ 
Be then began to fhout, man ; 

Ror Billy bein’ but in a.trauce, 

Bi this time cam about, man: 

fien Jocker, wi’ a fandy ftyen, ° ~ 

{The coflin (plit wi?-fpecd; man— 

they a’ rejvic’d to fee ugyen, 

}: Poor Bill they thought was deed, man, 


‘hen a’ his frinds that round him (teod, 

g Adad gettin’ him put reet, man, 

ey a’ went tiv the Robin Hood, 

#510 fpend.a jovial neet, man ; 

@iemair for Billy they did weep, 

# But happy they did fem, man j— 

ae then aw waken’d fra my fleep, 

Eatiid fand it was a dregar, man, 63 


No doubt many working men and women in Nunn’s audiences, and perhaps Nunn himself, were grateful to the 
doctor who fed them in economically difficult and politically turbulent times. 
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In summer 1830 a revolution in France established a constitutional monarchy, and in autumn William Fordyce 
signed a petition in support of the widows and children of those who died in the 'memorable Resistance of the 
Population of Paris to the unconstitutional Mandates of a bigoted and despotic Government'.™ Newcastle’s leading 
Whigs and Radicals met in Emerson Charnley’s bookshop;® but in autumn Fordyce lambasted ‘Black Jack Marshall’ 
and other radicals in a London newspaper.®© 

The lower and upper town communities had been polarising economically, politically and culturally for decades, 


but a plan for a wide new street sought to make a physical boundary and threatened to demolish part of All Saints’ 
Poor House. 
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The voteless majority included all women and most men; but one former pitman had prospered. 


(ii) The Pitman’s Pay 


Thomas, the son of George and Margaret Wilson, was born in Gateshead Low Fell in 1773. In 1781 the eight-year- 
old was a trapper in a pit from 2.00am until 7.00 or 8.00pm. He never saw the sun in winter except on Sundays, 
but managed to attend the school run by Samuel Barrass near Carter’s Well. In 1792 19-year-old Wilson left the pit 
and became a teacher at Galloping Green, Wrekenton, and then at Shield Row near Stanley.® He contributed 
mathematical problems and solutions to the Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Diaries, and in 1798 he obtained a clerkship 
in the office of Thomas Robson, who owned a wharf on Newcastle Quay; but the hours were long and the pay was 
small, so Wilson became a teacher at Benwell, then returned to be another merchant’s clerk in the counting house 
of William Losh in Newcastle in 1803. Losh took him into partnership in 1805, and a merchant called Thomas Bell 
joined them in 1807.”° Wilson married Mary Fell in 1810,” and considered himself an ‘advanced Liberal’. From 1824 
he wrote poetry for the Gateshead Observer,” and the radical Tyne Mercury.”? In 1826, when he was in his early 
50s, the Newcastle Magazine published the first part of The Pitman’s Pay. In 1827, when Losh, Wilson & Bell took 
control of Walker Ironworks,”* the second part The Pitman’s Pay appeared.”” 
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That year The Everyday Book and Table Book published in London produced an image of Tommy Bell, the 
Houghton-le-Spring bellman, who was reputedly a ‘favourite’ with local pitmen, and reportedly dressed like them. 


‘TW’ contributed an article which described contemporary Tyne and Wear pitmen, who lived in ‘long rows of one- 
storied houses, called by themselves “pit rows,”’ built near the entrance to the mine and with a small garden’. They 
were ‘for the most part members of the Wesleyan sects’, but the ‘ancient custom of sword-dancing at Christmas is 
kept up in Northumberland, exclusively by these people’, and the dancers ‘may be constantly seen at that festive 
season with their fiddler, bands of swordsman, Tommy and Bessy, most grotesquely dressed, perfuming their 
annual routine of warlike evolutions’. Their working dress was a ‘checked flannel jacket, waistcoat and trowsers’; 
but their holiday dress was distinctive. 


Imagine a man, of only middling stature (few are tall or robust,) with several large blue marks, occasioned by cuts, 
impregnated with coal dust, on a pale and swarthy countenance, a coloured handkerchief around his neck, a ‘posied 
waistcoat’ opened at the breast, to display a striped shirt beneath, a short blue jacket, somewhat like, but rather shorter 
than the jackets of our seamen, velvet breeches, invariably unbuttoned and untied at the knee, on the ‘tapering calf’ a blue 
worsted stocking, with white clocks, and finished downwards by a long, low-quartered shoe, and you have a pitman before 
you, equipped for his Saturday’s cruise to ‘canny Newcastle,’ or for his Sabbath’s gayest holiday. ” 


The third part of The Pitman’s Pay was published in 1829.” 

Wilson’s poem was set around 1800, and offered to ‘sing the pitmen’s plagues and cares’, but focussed on the 
fortnightly Pay Night’ in a beer house. After the collective wage was divided, the discussion turned to sport, ‘Camp- 
meetings, Ranters. Gospel-truth / Religion, politics, and law’. The ‘gifted few’ separated themselves out from the 
gamesters, until their wives summoned some of them away, while others got drunk, played tricks on the fiddler, 
the stone-mason Tommy Coulter, and argued about events at work. A young pitmen dresses in his holiday gear for 
courting, and brags about how he ‘Could bang them a’ at threesome reels, / And tip a hornpipe tiv a tee’. He could 
whistle tunes, play the ‘gewgaw’, and ‘at yen time could nearly play / “God syev the King” upon the fife!’ 

Wilson later acknowledged that pitmen were ‘subject to the most galling slavery’, but were often victims to the 
‘worst prejudices and passions’ and went on strike.”® The well-to-do merchant did not blame the coal owners or pit 
officials who put pitmen’s lives in jeopardy, but a doctor had no such illusions. 


(iii) Thomas Giordani Wright 


Thomas Giordani Wright was born in Stockton in 1808, into the family of a music teacher and a ‘lady of some literary 
attainment’. Thomas had lessons at home, but when he was seven a curate took over. In 1818 the family moved to 
Houghton-le-Skerne, and Thomas attended the Quaker academy 1% miles away in Darlington. He and his family 
were not Quakers, but he had to get up at 6.30am and got home at 5.30pm. After a year his father found a post at 
Kirkleatham, and Thomas lived in lodgings in Darlington. He learned a little science, modern and ancient geography, 
astronomy, history, Latin, Greek and French, and left the school in 1823. After a 26 hour coach journey to London 
he visited the music shops with his father, went to Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Vauxhall Gardens and Davis’ 
Amphitheatre, and heard several choirs. On his return he was indentured to a Darlington physician for five years, 
for a fee of £98, but was treated as a servant and left early in 1824. In spring he transferred to Mr McIntyre, a 
Newcastle surgeon, for £150, and lived in his house in Newgate Street, which included the surgery. An assistant ran 
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another surgery at Backworth, seven miles away, and looked after people in four pit villages. Wright’s first journey 
to Benwell by horse was to treat a ‘severely burnt’ patient, and most of his work was at Benwell, Heaton, Walker, 
Wallsend, Elswick and Felling, but he had difficulty understanding people’s ‘odd’ pronunciation. He attended 
Newcastle Musical Festival, heard Handel’s Messiah, met William Turner in 1825, and McIntyre allowed him to take 
a 16-hour coach journey to Edinburgh to spend six months studying medicine. 

In autumn 1826, back in Newcastle, Wright tried to play Rule Britannia and Gramachree on his flute. His father 
knew the bookseller Elizabeth Charnley, and Thomas was elected as a member of the Literary & Philosophical 
Society. He tried his hand at writing a song in a phoneticised version of the local vernacular, but was not satisfied 
with his efforts. He composed a tune while riding to see his patients, and sang Thomas Moore’s The Young May 
Moon ‘most lustily’, and wanted to dress ‘like other folk of similar gentility’. That year he treated 374 patients, but 
two died. Early in 1827 Wright had an engraver make alterations to a new edition of the Supplement to his father’s 
A Musical Primer. He joined a friend at a South Shields ball.’ and in spring his sister sent him ‘a supply of new music’. 
He sent ‘a Flute Song’ with an original air to his mother, who had written and then abandoned an opera. In summer 
Wright attended a party which involved singing, and evidently learned Canny Newcassel. In autumn he taught a 
man to play the flute, and he was one of almost 4,000 people at the Gateshead Choral Society concert in 
Newcastle’s All Saints’ Church in December. That year he had treated 252 patients and none had died. In spring 
1828 he hired a violincello for a few weeks, and took lessons, and Mcintyre moved his Newcastle practice to new 
premises in Eldon Square that summer. By 1828 Tyne and Wear coalowners had cut the working week to three or 
four days, so men earned 20s a fortnight. Wright did not give the numbers of patients he saw in 1824, 1825, 1828, 
or early in 1829, Wright noted that a worker’s life expectancy was 40 years or less, and that colliery owners supplied 
men with lodgings and flannel clothes, and paid them from 15s to 20s a week. In spring 1829 Wright attended John 
Fife’s dissection of a hanged woman in the Surgeon’s Hall, and though Wright was unable to attend a meeting about 
petitioning parliament for Catholic emancipation, he sympathised, and once he completed his apprenticeship he 
signed the petition and parliament subsequently passed a Bill. Wright joined his parents in Stockton and later 
enrolled at London University,’? well away from the increasingly murderous Tyneside colliery villages. 


(iv) First DREST MAN of SEGHILL 


From 1824 to 1829 at least 145 north-eastern pitmen died at work, including 34 at Jarrow, 38 at Townley and 59 at 
Rainton.®° A chaldron of Tyne coal on board a collier had cost £1 16s 6d in 1828, but that fell to £1 4s 4d in 1830. 
There were 37 Tyne collieries and 18 on the Wear, and 1,400 pitmen. Tyneside pitmen had usually been laid off for 
six to eight weeks without pay over Christmas, but by 1830, with the use of steam tugs, that fell to three weeks. ®* 
The High Main seam near the Tyne was worked out.®* The coalowners had abolished guaranteed basic pay,®? so 
some earned as little as 8s a week.* Pitmen and boys often worked up to 15 or 16 hours,® and an average of 133 
were killed underground each year, in addition an unknown who died of injuries and ‘dust’ in the lungs.®° 

The 1831 census found over 239,000 people in County Durham, where females outnumbered males by 9,800. 
Around 17,200 lived in and around Chester-le-Street, 18,800 around Darlington, 19,500 around Houghton-le-Spring, 
23,000 around Durham, 24,400 around South Shields, 24,700 around Stockton and 42,600 around Sunderland with 
Monkwearmouth. Almost 237,000 people lived in Northumberland, where females outnumbered males by 11,250. 
Around 14,200 lived in and around Morpeth, 17,300 around Alnwick, 20,800 around Berwick, 27,300 around 
Hexham and 46,700 around Tynemouth with North Shields. In Newcastle 21,000 of the 55,000 people lived in All 
Saints’ parish and Byker. 

Leading Northumberland and Durham colliery activists from formed a union with their headquarters at the Cock 
Inn at the Head of the Side in Newcastle, and on 26 February 200 pit delegates led 10,000 men and boys to the 
Black Fell, east of Birtley, and agreed not to sign the bond until their demands were met. After William Dawson 
broke ranks on 19 March, some pitmen stripped him naked and chased him across the moor with only a hat to 
cover an erection caused by fright. On the 21*t 20,000 pitmen and boys marched through Newcastle to the Town 
Moor, but the union leader Thomas Hepburn threatened to hand anyone who attacked scabs to the magistrates, 
but radical activists found a sympathetic printer in Newcastle. 

John Marshall’s son Edwin had married Jane Hindmarsh in Wallsend in 1820, but she died in April 1827,°’ and 
Edwin died in 1828.*8 In 1830 an encyclopaedia salesman had visited Marshall’s shop and found ‘A dirty man with 
a dirty family and a dirty stock’, so he ‘Suspended my lists outside his door’.®? On 31 March 1831 Marshall printed 
720 copies of a song celebrating what had happened to Dawson. The type it included the old long ‘s’, and an old 
woodcut which showed the illiterate servant in Don Miguel de Cervantes’ 1605 novel, The Ingenious Gentleman 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, being tossed in a blanket. 
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First DREST MAN of SUGHILE, 


Or the Pitman's Reward for Betraying his Brethren—A New Song. 


OME, all ye Miners, far and near, 
And let us all unite, 0, 
In bands of love and unity, 
And tkand out for our right, 0 
Like Hrael, thele many years, 
In bondage we have been, 0 
And if we do not fill fland out 
Qur truch will not be feen, o. 
With my fal lal la, &e. 
No doubt but there may be fume men 
Not bad for to deceive; 
But to their ruin it will be, 
Jult like our mother Eve. 
Our mather Eve was fore deceiv'd 
By one that's call'd the Devil 5 
And by pertuafion the was brought 
‘To do the thing that’s evil, 

Man a weak frail being’ 
And caly to deceive ; 

And by aman call'd bhick JR. 
Was anide for to belicvs = 

It was on March the toch. day, 
Kighteen bundyed aid thirty one, 

A man from Karsdon Colliery 
His brethren did ablcond, 

And to the Seghill binding he 
Did come with all his wight, 

For to deceive bis brethren dear, 
He thought he was but right. 

But when he caine to Seghill town 
Che men were fanding off; 

He thought that he would then de 

bound, 

And he would make a fcoff. 

As other men were ftanding of, 
He would not do the fame; 

‘Lhat idle work would never do, 
He'd rather bear the fhame. 

Black J, R. made him believe 
That he was in no danger, 

And to the office he might go, 
Becaufe he was a {tranger, 

He to the Seghill aflice went, 
All with a bad intent ; 

But ere he got to Murton town 
He was made to lament. 

He to the office went with fpced, 
As hard as he could batter, 

And other two young lads with hin— 
We did give him a tatter, 

Black J. R. made him believe 
That men would not molett ; 

He being acquainted with the man 
He was with faith poffet. 

We kept the tugal-man In view, 
Which made us all fo keen ; 

For it’s an oath, by brethren all, 
No one they are to fcreen, 

We went in chace of this bad man, 
For to give hima (car— 

By coming to our bond, you know, 
To ferve the man J, R. 
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And at the hour of two o'clock, 
As | was iiting cohbling, 

A rout there came uno our houle, 
I heard the women pabbling. 

Away | went with all my fpeed, 
Ay hard as | could hie, 

To fve if L could cuch the hares— 
It was wy will to try. 

We gladly found him at the pit, 
With Jo. and G. Sern; 

But our hearts were fully bent, 
Not to tland there bothermg, 

But there were (ome upon the chace 
Long ere L got there : 

With running fo [lott my breath, 
And | could run ne imair, 

But Lt will tell bis travels here, 
As be went trom the binding ; 

Uhey ttript him there of part his 

cluthes, 

And tcft lis kin vefining. 

Stak JR. way all the blaine, 
oe loft ail but his lining s 

But when he came ty Hallowell 
His tkin fo bright was (hining. 

They left him noching on to bide 
Vhe good old man the, prieft, 

But there they put him on his hat, 
He was (o finely arelt 

They fet him off trom there with {peed 
Vo an ale-houle by thé way ; 

And there the Earsdon men did fit, 
A drinking on that day. 

But what their minds [cannot tell, 
When they did (ee hin coming , 

‘The prictt he had withia his hat, 
And hard he then was running. 

And all the way as he went home, 
By many was heard fay, 

‘That perluaded he had been 
Vo his lofs upon that day, 

‘The Earsdon men they fet him off 
From there to the Machine, 

‘That ttands upon the allotinent bill; 
He there himfelf did {creen, 

‘Then to the left hand road he took, 
Vhe road that leads to Murton, 

And there under a good whin buth 
Vhe prieft and him fat lurking, 

‘The priett was almoft ttarved there— 
I'm afraid he has got harm, 

If | was only into bed 
I quickly thall be warm, 

But unto Paradise I'll zo, 
Where | will get no iil, 

But never more will { go back 
‘Yo that place call’d Seghilh 

But remember you that come 
Unto Seghill to bind, 

You may think upon the man 
‘That we have treat fo kind, 

J, Marthall, Printer, Neweullle 
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On 5 April the region’s pitmen and boys refused to sign a bond without a guaranteed minimum wage and regular 
employment. They often lost up to three days a week, and were not allowed to work over Christmas, and they were 
liable to be evicted if they challenged the decisions of coalowners and their agents. Their other grievances included 
being partly paid in tickets for the coalowners’ overpriced ‘tommy shops’ and the long hours worked by boys.” 
Next day Marshall printed 720 more copies of First DREST MAN of SEGHILL.” 

The coalowners subsequently agreed to cut boys’ working day to 12 hours, stop payment in kind and close their 
‘tommy shops’, but refused to employ anyone who would not sign the bond.?? On 1 May the owners of Friars’ Goose 
Colliery paid candymen (urban riff-raff) to eject strikers’ families from ‘tied’ houses, but strikers pelted them with 
stones. Magistrates swore in special constables next day, but hundreds attacked them. On the 4" the specials 
carried guns and cutlasses, but strikers took guns from a guardhouse. There were no deaths, but many injuries, and 
over 40 strikers were arrested and 20 went to jail.°* The owners ordered more evictions, and imported blacklegs 
and troops. Magistrates and police supported them, while bankers provided financial assistance and most 
newspapers gave moral support.”° Days later there was a serious riot in South Shields,°° and when Sunderland 
strikers attended mass meetings in support of parliamentary reform, ‘Radical Jack’ McLeod proposed including 
universal suffrage in their demands. Dragoons were stationed near Houghton-le-Spring, where Lord Lambton’s 
pitmen were working, but one received an anonymous letter. 


John Radison you give these lins to the workman Or els you will suffer byb [sic] the by we suppose you Are bound against 
your grements you think you have don right but when our turns is out if you don’t come among the men the forst general 
meeting you and your brother will ly in one Church-yeard and that will be such a church as a number of men like you has 
not lane in this long time ... if you don’t think it fit to come after these Directions we must forse you to the grandstand and 
you must take the punishment put upon you ... We suppose that B culbert Skipsey was the first that got bound and if he 
does not come a monge the men he shall be the first that will die.%” 


On the 13" William Fordyce in Newcastle printed an anonymous song which asked the ‘brethren’ to put their trust 
in God. 


THE 


PITMAN’S 
COMPLAINT. 


O Lord hear the poor pitinen’s cry 
Look down on us with pitying eye; 
With heavy boudage are oppresi, 
And all our families are distrest. 


Thou heard the Isrealites of old, 
And led them to a blessed toid; 
Deliver us from slavery 

And set the Sons of Britain free. 


In the dark pit where we are bound, 
The iron hand of oppression’s found ; 
Our labour’s hard, our wages small, 


Some days we work for nought at atl. 


As lions greedy of their prey, 

They take our rights from us away; 
To starvation we are driveu, 

Pale and wan we are ill thriven. 


Our masters pinch us very sore, 
We never felt such sinart before, 
They have us so completely bet, 
Not one in fifty’s out of debt. 


The Indian slaves for freedom groan, 
We have a greater cause to moan, 
You often pity slaves abroad, 

But we have now a greater load. 


Come, O ye rulers of our Jand, 

Pray take our cause into your hand, 
Then let us have fair Britain’s law, 
And save us from proud Pharoah's paw. 


Beneath the harrow we are crush’d, 
Our blood lies mangled with the dust; 
Regardless of our cries and groans, 
They suck the marrow from our benes. 


As cannibals they have eat our flesh, 

Their bellies swell to great excess, 

To quench their thirst have drun3 vur 
blood, 

And left us wallowing in the wud. 


Does not the trumpet sound reform, 
And are we not free Britons born; 

We want to have a jubilee, ’ 

The slavish pitmen now set free. 


Our flesh pots now are stained with rust 
Our cup-boards now without «crust, 
The tears ran from the mothers’ eves, 

They can not bear their child-en’y cries. 


| Arise my brethren from the dust, 


And in the Lord lew’s put our trust 
Then all our foes he will Pay ii 
And in the sea proud Pharoah dround. 


Printed for the Author, by W. Fordyce, 48, Dean Street, Neweastle. 
Ma y 186% /83/ 98 
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On the 15", at a mass meeting at the Spital in Newcastle, the Radical Charles Larkin reminded the king and queen 
of the fate of their French counterparts.°? Next day striking pitmen tried to stop blacklegs in South Shields, but the 
magistrate Nicholas Fairles brought in marines, and there were similar events at Hebburn and elsewhere.?© In 


Newcastle Marshall printed a song by ‘Jeremiah Knox’. 


The Pitmen’s 


Complaint. 


A NEW SONG.—By J. KNOX. 


"E Collier lads, I pray attend 
To what I’m going to fay ; 
For I am not the lealt afraid 
But that you'll win the day. 
The way that you conduct yourfelves 
You have no caufe to fret ; 
And if the Lord is on your fide 
You never will be beat. 


Stand true to each other, and never give way: 
This the method you muft take if you’d wih 
to win the day. 


The Pitmen they’ve been Jong oppreft : 
To their forrow well they know; 
But they intend to be redreft 
Before to work they go. 
They’ll never from their colours fly, 
But boldly they’ll fland faft ; 
For town and country’s on their fide— 
They’ll bring them to at laft. 
: Stand true, &c. 


~*Tis a pity that thofe collier lads 
Should be fo fore oppreft ; 
For they’re expofed, when down below, 
To many a dreadful blait. ; 
The pitmen all fhould be well paid 
For all the work they do: 
Confider the danger they are in, 
When working down below. 
Stand fast, &c. 


The pitmen they are hearty lads, 
As any men | know; aaa 
Although they work hard for their brafs, 
Freely they let it go. 


So drink fuccefs to thofe brave lads, 
And let their health go round :’ 
Think on the danger they are in. 
When working under ground, 
Stand faft, &c. 


The pitmen they are well belov’d, 
Throughout this country wide ; 

For there’s not many men I know 
But what are on their fide. 

For conducting themfelves fo well, 
Is greatly in their favour: 

There was never 2 ftick in all thofe parts, 
Where the men had better behaviour. 

Stand faft, &c. 


Lord caufe the pitmen’s ftick to end, 
And grant them their defire: 
You may depend this neighbourhood 
Have found great want of fire. 
For not a coal is to be got— 
I know this to be true: 
And if they don’t get ftarted foon, 
1 know not what we'll do. 
Stand faft, &c. 


Concerning now the pitmen’s ftick, 
A little more I'll fay ; 

But I wifh freely from my heart 
That they may win the day. 

I hope their matters will confent 
To grant them their defire ; 

That thofe brave lads may hew once more, 
And we may all get fire. 

Stand faft, &c, 


J. Marshall, Printer, Newcastle. 101 


The author evidently hoped that the region’s population would acknowledge their dependence on the pitmen. 
By early June the strikers had won, but John Bell noted a casualty. 


Marshall still continuing in difficulties, he gave Bond in judgment to the friend who had become security for his Rent; and one of his 
Creditors having made a fresh seizure, Miles (the friend and relative before named) also seized and he was wholly sold off, his Printing 
Presses, Types and other Printing Materials being sold on Monday June 13* 1831 (the best press being sold to John Clarke, Printer) and 
the Stock in Trade the following day: and the library consisting of [6,000] volumes by private contract to Eneas Mackenzie Junior for 130£. 
This business had been badly managed and his stock was in the dirtiest nay filthiest state imaginable. It generally produced very low 


prices, the quantity of Lumber and Waste Paper was immense. 12 
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A ‘Number of Friends of Parliamentary Reform and of Civil Liberty’ had issued a draft ‘Plan for a Northern Political 
Union’, and it was formally founded on the 27*".1 
Marshall was sent to the debtor’s prison, and he appeared at the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors in autumn. 


JOHN MARSHALL, ‘formerly residing at the Back 
Walls, Forth Lane, afterwards st Forth House, Forth, amt 
carrying on Business in the Old Butcher Market, now called 
the Cloth Market, al] in Newcastle upon ‘Tyne, Printer, Su- 
tioner, and Bookseller, and also Dealer in Tea, and Keeper of 
a Circulating Library, and late residing in Stewell-Street, in 
Neweastle upon Tyne, and carrying on Business in the Cloth 
Market, in Newcastle upon Tyne aforesaid, Printer, Stavion- 
er, and Bookseller, and also Keeper of a Circulating Library, 
and also lute of Stowell-Street, in Newcastle upon Tyne, vut 
of Business. ; an 


Soon after one of his agents was bankrupted.?” 

Thomas Willis was born in Leyburn, Yorkshire, but by 1817 he was a printer, bookseller, stationer and circulating 
library owner in Morpeth. In 1819 he was an agent for the Whig Durham Chronicle and by 1823 he sold the Northern 
Reformers’ Monthly Magazine, but he was bankrupted in 1831. He had to sell his Stanhope and Minerva presses 
and 300 woodcuts, which probably came from Thomas Bewick’s workshop;?” but reform agitation continued. 

Members of the House of Lords controlled 300 parliamentary boroughs.’°’ None of Old Sarum’s 11 voters lived 
there, while Winchelsea’s seven voters and Gatton’s single one each elected two MPs. Cornwall had one of the 
lowest county populations, but its 42 boroughs returned more MPs than Scotland. In County Durham 6,000 men 
had the vote, as did 1,900 Newcastle freemen,’ but as many as 2,400 unstamped illegal papers were sold on 
Newcastle Quayside on Saturday evenings, and reportedly there was ‘an outburst of popular thought and enquiry 
among the working-men’ and the number of readers ‘increased tenfold’. 

In July the colliery viewer John Buddle’s brig was the first vessel to leave the Londonderry’s Port Seaham.”° In 
October, after the Lords rejected the Reform Bill, the Radical Gateshead glassmaker Charles Attwood chaired a 
meeting of 50,000 on Newcastle Town Moor, where Mackenzie spoke passionately in favour of parliamentary 
reform, as did the pitmen’s leader Thomas Hepburn.!"" Larkin denounced coalowners, including the ‘Ravensworths 
and Londonderrys’, ‘all the tribe who sully and disgrace the peerage’, hinting heavily, but without naming him, the 
Duke of Northumberland. Larkin concluded that if the House of Lords opposed parliamentary reform then the 
people should ‘appeal from remonstrance to the sword’.*”” 
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7. The end of an era 


(i) The end of the road 


William Cameron was born in Plean, Stirlingshire, around 1784, into the family of amashman who prepared malted 
barley at a whisky distillery. When William was a toddler his left him with a six-year-old girl while she gleaned corn 
after harvest, but he had an accident which crippled him for life. When he was four he had an incompetent teacher, 
and when he was eight another was little better, but his parents kept him at school until he was 12. He was 
apprenticed to a tailor in Stirling, but left after five months. When he was 13 he became another tailor’s apprentice, 
then another’s, but he eventually returned home. His parents sent him to a parish school in St. Ninian’s to learn 
Latin, but he ran away and worked with tailors in Glasgow, where he found he could be a ‘field’ (open air) preacher 
and ‘pass a hat around for money’. He later joined a group of ‘strolling players’, worked for a toy-maker in Edinburgh 
and became an itinerant mender of china ware. He went to Newcastle, preached to Methodist colliers, then 
travelled to Carlisle and on to Ecclefechan in Dumfriesshire, where he had become a gangrel (professional beggar) 
by 1815. He travelled to Brampton in Cumberland, Manchester and Leeds, ‘wintered’ in Newcastle, the returned to 
Edinburgh and went on to Glasgow, where he got hold of quires of Janet Clinker’s Oration, and sold them at ‘street 
lectures’ in Airdrie. He sold Watty and Meg in Hamilton, and met a young man who sang ballads in the street, and 
a boy who had an almanac with information about fairs. 
Cameron visited Wooler Fair in Northumberland, but only half of the itinerants could find a bed. 


Little to the credit of the clergy and magistrates of that place, the most infamous and abominable songs that can be picked 
from the works of the lowest poets that ever wrote, are the articles which sell in Wooller. There was a man and woman 
selling these abominable songs, and crowds of both males and females were round them buying fast ... 

The man and woman sold 17 quires of ballads that day, and their profit would be about £3 7s. This is the Scots quire, 
containing 94 copies in each quire. | have had the cheek, when | was drunk to sing such songs; but, at my worst, | would not 
take £5 and sing one of them in the presence of a female ... 


(The man and woman evidently made a halfpenny on each ballad.) Next day Cameron reached Morpeth, where he 
sold copies of a Glasgow murderer’s confession. He went on to Bedlington, Blyth and North Shields, but avoided 
Newcastle because the ‘speech-criers’ also sold ‘last dying confessions’ there. He went to Sunderland, where he 
had a story printed, then visited towns from Houghton-le-spring to Newcastle, where ‘speech-criers’ robbed him. 


| then put on the ‘Misfortunes of Simple John,’ and the ‘Gauger’s Journey to the Land of Darkness,’ before the town. | began 
at one end of Pilgrim Street, and, before | was half-way at the other | had a crowd around me, which, | must confess, was 
far too large. The constables carried me off to the coal-hole, and next day | was brought before the magistrates and 
sentenced to seven days in the House of Correction, and to be put out of the town. 


He returned to Scotland, but later visited Bamburgh, where he ‘passed the night in a pig-stye’. He went on to 
Newcastle, but ‘on account of some misdemeanour committed by supposed travellers’, the constables were ‘taking 
up every person having the appearance of travellers’. 

In 1818 Cameron returned to Glasgow. He could not find eight-page ‘small books’, but one bookseller had ‘eight- 
page ballads’, so Cameron bought a dozen for 2d. He was no great singer, but sold them in half an hour, returned 
for two quires, sold them in ‘no time’, got another two quires and sold them too. By 1819 he was known as ‘Hawkie’, 
from a story about a cow that made prophesies. When an execution brought “flying Stationers” from every 
quarter’, and he wrote a ‘last dying speech’. He later found a blind singer in Newcastle had a copy and sang it. 

In the 1830s Hawkie stayed in Belford, Bellingham, South Shields and Durham ‘hospitals’ (Poor Houses). 


For dinner, on Sundays, we got a little pea-soup, seasoned with pepper, about half a mutchkin [7.5 fluid ounces]; a slice of 
loaf — perhaps three ounces — and a small piece of meat. Two days in the week we got potatoes and herring; on other days 
about six ordinary potatoes, and nothing else. Two other days we had a pudding ... [which] seemed to be made of flour, a 
little kitchen-fee [dripping] and a small acknowledgement of molasses. 


Cameron ended his days in Poor Houses,’ but another itinerant Scot still worked as a ‘packman’. 
William Love was born into the family of ‘a poor but an honest man’ in the Tenement, Queen Street, Paisley, in 


1819. Around 1823 he was ‘placed’ in a Charity School, and later claimed he learned to read in six months. Around 
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1827 his parents could not support him, so they sent him to be a weaver’s ‘draw boy’. In 1830 he ‘took a deep 
interest in the question of Parliamentary Reform’, and attended great demonstrations at Renfrew which demanded 
‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill’. By 1832 he had read John Home’s play, Douglas, and ‘resolved, 
like Norval of the Grampians, to leave my father’s house, and take with me a chosen and selected pack, and with it 
push my fortune in the wide, wide world as a Packman’. His pack was very small, but after overcoming several 
difficulties he ‘managed to get my portmanteau well stuffed’ and recalled the experience of selling. 


One crabbed old maid will slap the door in his face. Another will ask him in and tell him all her complaints, how the 
neighbours ill-use her, and everybody tries to tantalise her, all, as she says, because ‘I’m a lone woman, and | have not a 
manbody about the house.’ On opening the next door, he hears the joyous voices of children, and on entering he sees a 
tiny congregation; one little boy standing on the arm chair preaching with the air of a John Knox, while a younger one sits 
on a stool below acting the part of a precentor [leading the singing]. The congregation are all singing while the preaching is 
going on, and the mother sits amidst the noise, quite happy looking, with her baby in her lap. This is a place where a 
Packman has a good chance of effecting a sale. In one place the Packman sees proud stuck-up persons, who contemptuously 
turn their noses up at him as though they were somebody ... In another place he is met with the utmost frankness, and, if 
in the country, he is supposed to be able to tell them all the news. ... Whenever | enter a house and see all in confusion, the 
breakfast dishes standing unwashed at dinner time, and a dirty slovenly wife, | know that self created poverty is there, and 
| spend little time in such a ‘staun’ [place]. On the contrary where | find cleanliness, | find economy, and consequently a 
little spare cash, and there | can, generally, effect a sale. 


Love calculated that he had walked at least 20 miles a day for six days a week, or 6,240 miles a year;? but unlike 
Cameron, Love’s autobiography did not mention politics. 


(ii) Strikes, cholera and high treason 


In August 1825 Wear seamen had gone on strike over low wages, boarded ships whose crews remained at work 
and overpowered the guards. A few sea-going colliers were loaded under armed guard, but strikers pelted their 
crews with stones and other missiles. Troops shot four of them, but they won a pay rise. In 1827-1829 107 ships 
belonging to the port of Sunderland sank, but in 1830 1,387,420 tons of coal were exported from the Wear. By 1831 
Sunderland’s population was 17,060, Bishopwearmouth’s was 14,462, and Wearmouth’s was 6,051,? but a sailor 
unwittingly brought the cholera bacillus to Sunderland in October. 

The first death in Newcastle was on 27 November.’ By 1832 the reservoirs supplying Newcastle’s pants had dried 
up. The Tyne was tidal up to Hedwin Streams above Newburn, and was an open sewer, but the Corporation had 
water pumped out at Elswick and carted around the town’s poorer districts.° Eneas Mackenzie died of cholera in 
February, aged 54, and was buried in Westgate Cemetery.® Doubleday became secretary of the Northern Political 
Union,’ and in March, at a Town Moor demonstration, Larkin asked rhetorically ‘Should not a Queen, who makes 
herself a busy intermeddling politician’, recollect the fate of the late French queen? A warrant for his arrest on a 
charge of high treason was issued, but not executed.® By April 202 of the 534 Sunderland people suffering from 
cholera had died, including 156 in one parish,? and there had been 234 deaths in Gateshead and 801 in Newcastle.?° 

In 1828-1831 the Tyne had exported 13,722,375 tons to London, the Wear 5,939,198 tons and the Tees 292,594 
tons; but in March 1832 parliament decided that coal should be measured by weight, not volume." Pitmen had to 
fill illegal over-sized corves, and went on strike. Many strikers’ families were evicted from their tied cottages, and 
the owners of Hilda Colliery in South Shields required men to sign a declaration that they did not belong to the 
union before they could return to work but a great majority refused, so the owners advertised for 100 hewers and 
a proportionate number of putters. On 12 April up to 150 local strikers put on disguises, threw tubs, props and 
other things down the shaft, broke the windows of a deputy overman (foreman) who refused to join the union and 
smashed his furniture. The owners offered 100 guineas for information leading to their arrests, and troops occupied 
Waggon Row in Templetown, but nobody betrayed them. The Pitmans Union had no named author or imprint, but 
called on readers ‘Never to despise a collier lad in any degree’. William Stephenson’s A New Song urged strikers to 
be peaceful, and William Douglas and William Kent in Gateshead printed A Copy of Verses. Written on the Pitmen 
being turned out of their Houses and homes by Special Constables & Soldiers, according to the Order of the 
Coalowners, for an anonymous author.** 

Early in May two delegates of the Northern Political Union arrived from either Manchester or Birmingham and 
attended a meeting of strikers’ delegates in the Cock Inn in Newcastle. On the morning of the 15" Buddle was 
alarmed to see pitmen from north of the Tyne proceeding with ‘Banners and Bands of Music’ towards Newcastle, 
and ‘marching in rank, with ‘military step’. Members of the Northern Political Union marched ‘in classes, with their 
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leaders bearing white wands, and accompanied by flags, banners, and musical bands’. These ‘immense bodies of 
pitmen carried ‘oak saplings, of the most formidable dimensions’, and silk banners with slogans including ‘DEATH 
or LIBERTY’. Around noon they assembled at the Spital Field, off Westgate, and 40,000 were reportedly present 
when the meeting began around 1.00pm. Once again Larkin suggested that the king and queen should remember 
the fate of the late French king and queen, and Buddle felt ‘we were on the verge of revolution’.** Once more Larkin 
was subsequently charged with high treason, but was later freed.’* 

Late in May Robert Nunn was summoned by the Herbage Committee which administered the Town Moor. 
Robe: . in answer-to question: i 
cea se ean mh 
purchased the beast on the first of geet A ree, - 
farmer, aud that the purchase moueyrwas ty be paid in 


instalments of wh <A week. The milk from, the cow 


wus retailed to different yuirchasers liy Robert Hall's 


wiie, along with the produce of her own cows, and he 
(claimant) oe a part of it for himself. He further 
stated that Mrs. Hall was to receive, fur her trouble in 
selling the milk, 3s. in the pound. 

Mr. Warrow called the attention of the court to the 
fact that, at $s. per week it would take ten months to 


clear off the purchase money, an improbable bargain for 
a farmer to make, who might have sold the animal in an 


open morket. 

The Mayor—That is not all; the man pays 15 per 
cent. merely for selling the milk. Then turning to 
Nunn, he inquired—How can you swear that the cow 
+s your property when it is not yet paid for ? 

Nunu—t have bargained for ber. (Lauyhter.) 

The Mavon—But Sir, you must not only have bar- 
gained, but have actually taken her into your possession 
and keeping, and paid for her, before she ean be dana 
Side your property, in the intent and meaning of the 
a Sir; as . opens, Lay not admimster the 

» you—in fact you wo : perjuring y 4 
The claim was then diettiuand 1 ii a a 


The mayor addressed Nunn as ‘Sir’ and let him off, possibly because he had a vote in parliamentary elections.*° 

Londonderry argued in the House of Lords that Gateshead was ‘a most filthy spot, containing the vilest class of 
society’, and did not deserve an MP." The Lords rejected the Reform Bill again;’” but the Whigs had a huge majority 
in the Commons and the king agreed to create new peers, so the Bill passed with a huge majority, and the king 
signed it into law on 7 June.*® The Act enfranchised men who owned or rented land or property for £10 a year, and 
raised the number of voters from 478,000 to 814,000, or fewer than one in 30 of the population of 24 million; but 
five out of six men and all women were still without a vote.*® 

At about 5.00pm on 11 June, as the magistrate Nicholas Fairles rode across Jarrow Slake, he passed a public 
house near Boldon Lane. The striker William Jobling asked him for money for drink and held his horse’s bridle, but 
when Fairles began moving on, Ralph Armstrong, another striker, came up behind him and hit him on the head with 
a heavy stick. Fairles cried ‘Murder!’, and the men ran away. Fairles insisted that Jobling had not touched him, yet 
police arrested him that evening. After Fairles died on the 23 the Home Secretary offered £100 for evidence 
leading to Armstrong’s arrest, and described him as ‘about 44 years of age, five feet nine inches high, stout made, 
dark complexion, blue eyes, large mouth, large turned up nose, and brown hair’. (Nobody betrayed him and he 
reportedly escaped to Australia.) 

On 1 August, at Durham Assizes, Jobling pleaded not guilty to murder. There was no evidence to the contrary, 
but the jury found him guilty and the judge sentenced him to death.”° (That same day a policeman who had shot a 
striker dead without provocation got six months in prison.”*) On the 3 Jobling was hanged in front of Durham 
Assize Courts, then his corpse was cut down, stripped, covered with pitch and reclothed. On the 6" a large body of 
soldiers escorted his corpse to Jarrow Slake, where it was encased in an iron cage hung from a huge wooden gibbet, 
around 100 yards inside the high water mark, near to where Armstrong had attacked Fairles. Police watched the 
gibbet day and night,”? and a ‘NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC’ in South Shields threatened ‘Punishment of Transportation 
for seven Years, upon all who may be Guilty of Stealing the Body from the Gibbet’.?? On the night of the 31° Jobling’s 
friends moved it to elsewhere in the Slake, covered it with ballast and two days later they buried it at Jarrow Quay.”* 

The pitmen’s leader Hepburn had criticised the direct action that had won the strike the year before,”° and large 
numbers of blacklegs undermined this strike. The strike was defeated, and the union virtually collapsed;”° but only 
183,618 tons of coal left the Wear that year,” and a Newcastle icon died. 
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(iii) An honest harmless wight 


The Dumfries stonemason Thomas Dunbar and his wife Janet had a son in 1793, and had him christened David, but 
his father died in 1805. David later became the apprentice of the stonemason Paul Nixson, and in 1810 the teenager 
carved decorative stonework for Lowther Castle for 7s a day. In 1813 he married Gosport-born Ann Stokes in 
Hackney, London, and from 1814 he worked for the famous sculptor Francis Chantrey in Pimlico. By 1821 Dunbar 
was back working for Nixson in Dumfries, but he had moved to Carlisle by 1822. He co-founded the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts in the North of England, which taught working men to draw, and co-founded the 
Mechanics’ Institute in 1824. In 1825 a Society exhibition attracted Newcastle artists. Dunbar spent 18 months 
touring artists’ workshops in Italy and France, but in 1829 his statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds was in a Newcastle 
Literary and Philosophical Society exhibition, and in 1831 he offered seven works to the organisers of the Newcastle 
Academy exhibition.”® The artist Thomas Miles Richardson had prospered. 
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Richardson and Parker declined to exhibit a Dunbar statue at the Academy because of its alleged ‘indecency’; so he 
organised an exhibition in Oxford Street.°° He charged 1s, but 6d for 'Children and Domestics’ (servants),** and his 
catalogue claimed that his 'Statue of Blind Willie (Study from the Life)' was a 'very striking likeness’. 


[Flor upwards of sixty years, ‘Blind Willie' has been the well-known and kindly-welcomed poet and musician of nearly all 
the public houses in the lower part of the town. Suiting his rhymes to passing events, accompanying them with his fiddle, 
and adding a sort of chorus which in the gravest face could not fail to provoke a smile, his willing efforts procured him a 
tolerable subsistence, aided by the compassionate regard of many who chose to patronise his humble efforts. Often 
deprived of his hat by idle boys, he has for many years dispensed with that appendage, and his hardy weather-beaten head 
and flowing hair add interest to the countenance not unworthy of a sculptor's art. Of late years he has been an inmate of 
the parish alms-house, and regularly frequents the parish church. — Even yet, at nearly 80 years of age, ‘with fiddle out of 
tune’, he repeats many of his songs with genuine humour, remembers those who have been kind to him, and still cherishes 
his oft-repeated wish that he may live 'to see the King — God bless him!’ 


The ‘local notoriety of this amusing character has long gained him a degree of public interest that seldom falls to 
the lot of the indigent poor';?* but William Purvis died in All Saints’ Poor House, aged 80, on 20 July.*? 

Bobby Nunn now lived on Dog Bank, and Bella Roy told him that she had prepared Purvis’s corpse for burial. 
Nunn set Blind Willie’s Death to the tune associated with Jemmy Joneson’s Whurry. He was confident that his 
audiences knew that ‘chaffs’ were jaws and ‘Sir Billy’ — not ‘Cull Billy’ - was William Scott. 


As aw was gannin’ up the Side, 
Aw met wi’ drucken Bella ; 

She wrung her hands, and sair she cried, 
He's gyen at last, poor fellow ! 

O, hinny Bella! whe is’t that’s gyen? 

_. Ye gar my blood run chilly. 

Wey, hinny, deeth has stopt the breath 
©’ canny awd Blind Willie. 


God keep us, Bella, is that true ! 
Ye shurely are mistaken ? 

O, no! aw’ve left him just a-now, 
And he’s as deed as bacon. 
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Aw tied his chaffs, and laid him out— 
His flesh just like a jelly— 

And sair, sair aw was put about 

’ For canny awd Blind Willie. 


Then off went aw as fast as owt, 
Ti see poor Willie lyin’ ;—~ 

When aw gat there, maw heart was sair, - 
Ti see his friends a’ sighin’. ‘ 

Around his bed they hung their heeds, 

‘. Just like the droopin’ lily ; 

And aw, with them, did dee the syem 
For canny awd. Blind Willie. 


Ne mair, said aw, we'll hear him sing, 
Ne mair he'll play the fiddle ; 

Ne mair we’ll hear him praise the king—= 
No! No! eried Jimmy Liddle. 

The days are past-—he’s gyen, at last, 
Beside his frind, Sir Billy, 

That parish chiel’, that preach’d se weel— 
We'll mourn for him and Willie. 


His bonny corpse crowds cam to see, 
Which myed the room luik dowly ; 

And whe was there amang them, tee, 

* Butnoisy Yella Yowley ; 

She through the crowd did crush her way—= 
Wi’ drink she seem’d quite silly-— 

And on her knees began to pray 
For canny awd Blind Willie, 

They tell'd us a’ to gang away, 
Which myed us varry sorry ; 

But Beagle Bet wad kiss his lips, 
Before they did him bury. 

‘He's buried now-—he’s out 0’ seet— 
Then on his grave se hilly, 

Let them that feel take their fareweel 
O’ canny awd Blind Willie. 34 


Nunn, Roy, Yella Yowley and Beagle Bet were among those that ‘feel’, part of 'us' as opposed to the ‘They' who 
included the clergy and parish officials who 'tell’d us all to gang away’ before Purvis was buried in a pauper’s grave. 
On the 29" the Newcastle Courant obituary got Purvis’s age wrong and mistakenly claimed he was born sighted. 


Dren.J—In All Saints’ pnor-house, on the 20th instants 
aged #1, William Purvis, well known iv this town for u 
wards of sixty years by the familiar appellation of Blind 
Wile. Deprived of sight when « child, be afterwards 
obtained nu sinall share of popular natice by his lively: 
strains on the fiddle, accompauted with bumvurous 
of his own composition, and which ‘related to pansing 
erents. For mpaaree of half a century he was a welcome 
visitor among the lower classes, and his willing efforts to 
please obtained bim a tolerable subsistence, Having of- 
ten bad his hat taken away by idle boys; he discontinued 
weaviig ong and his hardy, weather-beaten head, and Now. 
ing hair, were exyused to ‘all varictivs of weavon. Tis 
figure has often been selected by painters tn alfurd a xpe 
cimen of their art, and two or three engraved likenesses of 
him are to be seen in the print shops: in“ Canny New: 
castle,” and other local songs, * Honest Blind Willie” han 
an honoured pilace ; and an excellent tulltength statue: of 
him has. been recently morclled from the life by Mr Dun. 
bar. He regularly altended Divine Service, remembered 
with gratitude those who noticed hint, atid was much at 
tached to eliildren who treated: him kindly. Hw feral 
Was respectahly attened, and a numerous company *aw, 
with evident convern, the remsins of this humble but 
venerable local character committed to the grave, 


On the 31° William Scott died in what he called St John’s ‘Parish House’, aged 68,2° and the Courant noted that he 


was ‘better known by the name of Billy Scott, or Cull Billy', on account of his 'general aberration of mind'.*° 
An obituary for Blind Willie appeared in the Tyne Mercury on the 31*. 
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On Friday, the 20th inst. in ATT Saints® poor house, in this 
town, diced William Purvis, more generally kuowno as ** Blind 
Willy,” iu the lst year of bis age. Though he was entirely 
blind, he always spoke as if he possessed the sense of sight. His 
memory, like that of many petsons deprived of the use of their 
eyes, Was Uncommonly retentive. He was in the habit of wander- 
ings about the streets of Newcastle, distinguishing every. Jane, 
house, or shop, and menfioving the names of their occupiers with 
astonishing accuracy. iis rang the eleven o’¢lock bell of the old 
church of All Saints, as well as of the new building.” He is not 
remen buted ever to have.been seen to wear a hat.” He abtained 
his livelihood for many years as a minstrel travelling to entertain 
cunipany from ole tavern to another. His fiddle, since he became 
an inmate of the poor house, has been laid aside. He was univer. 
sully a great favorite in the town, few people passing him without 
notice, aud in sone degree shewing their syospathy and respect for 
the inoffensive manners and harmless singularities of the poor old 
man. dle ferms a conspicuous figure in Mr Parker's picture of 
the Becentric Characters of Newcastle, and has lately been still 
nore prominently brought forwatd by Mr Dunbar in the very 
suiking likeness of him which is given in the full-sized «tame of 
P he by that able sculptor in hrs exhibition in the Loyal Ar 

ade. ; 


After his father died three years earlier Robert Gilchrist had run the sail-making business,?” and he promised to 
write an epitaph on Blind Willie.2® He wrote it on 20 July 1832 and it appeared below the obituary. 


EPITAPH FOR BLIND WILLY. 


Newcastle now's a dowly place, all things seem sore a-clite, 

For here at last her winstrel lies, an honest harmless wight— 

Let See hot pow'r vot look with scorn on this lone spot of one 

__. departed, 

Since Fashion's pay and glaring sun ne’er beam'd on one more 
happy hearted. 

He was the poorest of the poor, yct ne'er complain’d of want— 

He neither carried purse nor scrip, aid yet Was never scant : 

Storms Malonnat ovr his hatless head, yet Willy ne’er their rage 

ented ; 

His war ine fate tov few have known, to live content and die con- 

tented. 


The bard who sung of Starkey’s death, in tearful strains and truc, 
And planted on Bold Archy's grave the wreath u'en trom his 


row : 
Klis local reed in dust he" lays—Farewell f—there trili"d its final 


Shiver ! 
Ounce wont to tune in Willy's praise, but now with him Iaid mute 
for ever! ie 
July 20, 1832. R. Giicurist. 39 


At some point the bookseller John Sykes published a print of Purvis based on Carmichael’s painting. 


40 
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A speculator produced mugs with a crude image of Blind Willy and nationalistic verses. 


Other speculators sold engraved miniatures, plaster figurines and wooden carvings.*? Dunbar’s exhibition, including 
the Purvis statue, was transferred Palace Green in Durham.” 

Nunn had been courting Sarah Haddock, who was a year older and illiterate.“ They married in St. Nicholas’ 
Church in November;”*? but only part of Roby's Wife's Lamentation has survived. 


When Roby’s in my heart is leet, 
He tyeks the fiddle doon ; 

He drives away a winter’s neet 
Wi’ playin’ a hearty tune. 

He talks about th’ happy neets 
He had when coortin’ me, 

Aside the burn among the corn 
Where oft we yuest to be. 


Chorus. 
Roby he’s gyen oot th’ neet 
Ti sea his sister Jin; 
It’s now struck nine, he’s past his time, 
Aw wish he wad cum in, 


When sittin’ bi the fireside, 
What pleasure div aw feel ; 

He smiles an’ ca’s me his dear bride, 
An’ says he likes me weel, 

An’ when aw'm sittin’ on his knee, 
He tugs at me for fun; 

Lang may aw say, blist be th’ day 
That aw was called a Nunn. 


Roby he’s gyen oot th’ neet, etc. 47 


Soon there was to be a parliamentary election under the provisions of the Reform Act. 

The Reform Act had removed one of Morpeth’s two MPs, but gave south and north Northumberland two 
apiece.*® Newcastle and the city of Durham still had two, but County Durham now had four and Gateshead, 
Tynemouth, South Shields and Sunderland got an MP for the first time.*? There were 495 male electors in South 
Shields, out of a population of 19,000,°° and 2,500 men in Sunderland out of around 41,000.°! In Newcastle around 
2,000 new voters joined the 3,000 freemen,” but they could not pass on the franchise to their progeny. Fife 
resigned from the Northern Political Union days later;*? but William Fordyce published a song praising Earl Grey for 
his role in getting the Act onto the statute books.™ 

Cuthbert Ellison was a moderate Whig, but ‘advanced liberals’ in Gateshead asked him to be a candidate, but 
he declined.*° In Newcastle Nunn wrote a song for the Whig White Ridley. The original cannot be traced, but an old 
photocopy survives. 
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‘Me thinks Thear them talking, the fourth man will come, 
{fthey have any wisdom they'd better stay at home ; 
For they'll only spend their money, they'll throw it all away, 
For Matthew, Sir Matthew is sure to Win the day. 
; CHORUS. ‘ 
Kes! he’s sure to win the day, Aye! he,s sure to win the day, 
The bright star of Heaton is sure to Win the day. 


Heisa man of knowledge, his honour JVill not fall, 
And he will be a member in spite of them all ; 
Then witha flowing bumper let,s heed not what they say, 
For Matthew, Sir Matthew is sure to Win the day. 
Yes ! he’s sure to Jf/in the day, &e, 


Their Carrs & their Creswells may come forward if they choose 
But L ean tell them plainly the victory they‘Il lose ; 
For Sir Matthew he is valiant, no one he will betray, 
And TI can say with confidence he‘s sure to win the day. 
Yes! he‘s sure to win the day, &e. 


Come all you worthy freemen if you have any choice, | 
Rally round his glorious standard, and elevate your voice ; 
Let your lips shew forth his honour and do not be dismay d 


or Mut thew Sir Matthew is sure to win the day. 
Yes/ he’s sure to win the day, Ke. 


Drink his health, ‘give him praise, while you pass the bumpers 
round, 
His loyal majestic character and glory let us sound ; 
Por like a mighty champion his powers he will display, 
And he will let his enemys see that he will win the day. 
Yes / he’s sure to win the day, &e. 56 


In the event Nunn gave one vote to the Whig Ridley and one to the Tory Hodgson, who were elected with 2,112 
and 1,686 votes respectively; but the Radical Attwood came third with 1,096 votes,*” and his supporters organised 
a public banquet and the revolutionary French anthem, Ca Ira, The Marseillaise Hymn, A man’s a man for a’ that 
and Canny Newcassel. Most leading Tyneside Whigs were satisfied with the Reform Act, but while Attwood and 
Larkin considered it a first instalment,>® the Act had stimulated Whigs in Northumberland. 

Robert Blakey had frequented Charnley’s bookshop, and in summer 1820 he attended the meeting of over 
100,000 people who wanted parliamentary reform on the Town Moor. He married an Alnwick woman in 1822, but 
disliked women who argued with their husbands in public. He wrote many articles for the Newcastle Magazine, and 
contributed to the Durham Chronicle, the Black Dwarf and Cobbett’s Register. In 1824 Charnley helped to establish 
Mechanics’ Institute, and while Blakey ‘kept in the background’ on account of his ‘very advanced political views’, it 
opened in 1825. In 1827 he wrote articles as the ‘Political Economist’ for the Tyne Mercury, arguing that the benefits 
of ‘mechanical contrivances for the saving of manual labour’ were ‘somewhat one-sided’. In 1831 Blakey met 
William Godwin. In spring 1832, during the agitation over the Reform Bill, Blakey corresponded with William 
Cobbett, and drew up a petition in favour of the Reform Bill in Morpeth, where supporters were ‘not very 
numerous’. In September Cobbett lectured to a ‘vast number of people’ in Newcastle, Shields, Sunderland and 
Durham, mainly in theatres with a 1s entrance fee, and he also visited Blakey. In October Blakey attended a Reform 
dinner in Alnwick town hall, and was elected as one of the leaders of the Northern Political Union. In December the 
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freemen reluctantly paid for a dinner organised by Blakey to congratulate the Honourable Frederic George Howard, 
a Whig, as Morpeth’s sole MP.°? 

By 1833 1,500 freemen lived in Newcastle, and 500 within seven miles of the town, but 2,000 lived further away, 
and only 466 paid poor-rates.® Durham University was founded that year to train divinity students, and confer 
degrees in other subjects, but a Hartlepool Tory ignored the demands of scholarship. 


(iv) Plagiarism and invention 


Cuthbert Sharp was born into a Hartlepool shipowner’s family in 1781. He later went to a school in Greenwich, near 
London, and by 1798, when he was a cavalry officer helping to suppress a rebellion in Ireland, he visited Bishop 
Percy in Dromore.®? When the war with France broke out again in 1803, Sharp was stranded in Paris, but was 
eventually allowed to return to England. he settled in Hartlepool, and the Prince Regent knighted him when he was 
mayor of the town in 1816. He published a history of Hartlepool, and by 1823 he was the collector of customs at 
Sunderland, where he published some poems in 1828. In 1830 he published The Worme of Lambton, and in 1832 
he became the Provincial Grand Master of Durham freemasons.© 

In Durham towns, after the market ended, fiddlers sat ‘close to the window in public houses’ and played for 
some men who spent ‘part of their half-year’s wages, in dancing and drinking’. In 1834 Sharp produced The 
Bishoprick Garland; or, a Collection of of Legends, Songs, Ballads, etc. belonging to The County of Durham.*’ The 
political reformer Thomas Marwood, in George Street, Sunderland,’ printed 150 copies, but Sharp published the 
book in London. He had aimed to ‘collect a few of those scatter’d traditions, which are fast fading from the memory, 
and sinking rapidly into oblivion’, even though many ‘may appear puerile and trifling’ and ‘obscure to the general 
reader’. He mistakely claimed that Ritson had not published Rookhope Ryde,°° and his version of Elsie Marley 
probably came from Bell’s Rhymes, with some modifications, and without the verse about sailors.’”° Sharp noted 
that Elsie Harrison had married Ralph Marley, landlord of the Swan Inn at Picktree, in the early 18" century. She 
was a ‘handsome, buxom, bustling landlady, and brought good custom’ by her ‘civility and attention’, though Dutch 
troops used the Inn sign for target practice in 1745. Elsie went to Newcastle every three months to pay the brewers, 
and once, at Sandhill Fair, someone stole the 20 guineas she had sewn into her pocket; but an anonymous versifier 
offered a different scenario. 


And do you ken Elise Marley, honey? 
The wife that sells the barley, honey; 
She lost her pocket and all of her money 
A back o’ the bush i’ the garden, honey. 


Elsie became severely ill, but went out for a walk and drowned in a pond near Bygo. According to Sharp, the Elsie 
Marley tune was ‘frequently called for as a dance at the country fairs’, and the verse about the five ‘Lambton lads’ 
who ‘mun pay’ for her ‘velvet cap’ was ‘current in the neighbourhood’. 

Sharp described The Collier’s Rant as ‘a true pit song, which few singers can do justice to’; but those who ‘had 
the advantage of hearing it sung by the late Mr. W. S--------- , sen[ior], of Picktree, will not readily forget the 
marvellous effect he produced on his hearers, by his powerful voice, and genuine humour’; but Sharp relegated a 
verse from Bell’s Rhymes to a footnote, since it did ‘not appear to possess the same originality and antiquity’ as the 
others. He included one verse of The Bonny Keel Laddie, which he felt was an ‘imitation’ of The Bonny Pit Laddie, 
yet the first verses of both songs were almost identical with Bell’s.”* Bell had published three verses of Bobby 
Shaftoe,’? but Sharp thought the first two were the ‘most ancient’. He relegated the third to a footnote, but 
published a fourth for the first time. 


Bobby Shaftoe’s looking out, 
All his ribbons flew about, 
All the ladies gave a shout — 
Hey, for Bobby Shaftoe. 


The song had been used in a parliamentary election in 1761, when Robert Shaftoe of Whitworth was a candidate, 
but Sharp made no comment about the pregnant woman who believed Shaftoe would come back and marry her. 
Bell had published The Keel Row,“ and Sharp published a virtually identical version which he claimed had been 
‘equally adopted by the Wear and the Tyne’; but included what appears to be a new verse in a footnote. 
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My lad’s ower bonnie, ower cannie, ower bonnie — 
My lad’s ower cannie, for the coal trade — 

He’s fitter for a merchant, a merchant, a merchant, 
He’s fitter for a merchant, than a man-o’-war’s blade. 


Half a verse evidently came from Thomas Thompson’s The New Keel Row, which had appeared in Bell’s Rhymes. 

Sharp claimed that he had taken down A Pitman’s Love Song ‘from the dictation of Mr. George Wood, of Bridge 
Street, Bishopwearmouth, whose tenacious memory is a well-filled treasury of local recollections’; and Sharp also 
included a fragment ‘frequently sung by an old lady’ who had learned it from her grandmother. He took other pieces 
from Ritson’s garlands without acknowledgment, and 12 tunes from Topliff’s Selection, and though Sharp claimed 
his fuller version of a sword dancers’ play and some verses were from someone in the Sunderland district, > most 
of it was remarkably similar to Topliff’s version.” 


(v) The Newcastle Songster 
Early in 1833 the piper, Captain Stewart, had toured Newcastle followed by ‘crowds of spectators’. 


He was dressed in a tartan coat and waistcoat, green spectacles and wig, and a Tam o’Shanter bonnet. When playing in the 
streets, he endeavoured to preserve the strictest disguise, he never stood nor solicited money, but received any sum that 
was given to him. According to receipts in his book, he had given upwards of £700 to charities, in different towns he had 
been at. He was heartily tired of his frolic, which he stated would shortly end, as he had only to visit Morpeth, Alnwick, 
Berwick, Coldstream, Kelso and Glasgow. ’”” 


Yet one Newcastle songwriter ridiculed a professional musician. 

The Paisley Weaver-poet Robert Tannahill had written The Kebuckstane Wedding decades earlier, and 
mentioned the celebrated fiddler, Willie Galbreath. In 1833 in Newcastle Emery set Paganini, the Fiddler; Or, The 
Pitman’s Frolic to the same tune, and his ‘pitman’ narrator satirised the fiddler’s admirers at the Theatre Royal. 


An outlandish chep seun appear’d on the stage, 

An’ cut as odd capers as wor maister’s flonkey, 

He skipp’d and he fiddled, as if in a rage — 

If he had but a tail, he might pass for a monkey! 

Deil smash a gud tune could this bowdykite play — 

His fiddle wad hardly e’en please my aud grannie, - 

So aw suen join’d my marrows, and toddled away, 
And wish’d a gud neet to the greet Baggy Nanny. 7 


There was a venue where Newcastle people could hear locally-made songs, since while the shoemaker William 
Mitford (formerly Midford) had lived in the Leazes in 1832,’° by 1833 he was the singing landlord of the North 
Pole,®° and he and his family lived nearby in Buckingham Street, Spital Tongues,** but had moved by 1834. 

William Watson had written Thumping Luck in London, but became homesick and had returned to his birthplace 
in the Barefoot, a London trader by 1830. He lived in St. Martin's Court, off Newgate Street,®* and worked as a 
painter for his former employer in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, but he kept on writing lyrics, and The Newcastle 
Landlords — 1834 mentioned Mitford. 


M stands for Mitford — he kept the North Pole, 
Just over the Leazes — a dull-looking hole; 

Now our favourite poet lives at Head of the Side — 
Here's success to his muse — long may she provide. 


Mitford was now the singing landlord of the Tailors' Arms.®? With his ‘lively disposition’, and ‘the rare qualification 
of singing his own songs, he succeeded in doing a good business’ as a singing landlord,®* and he may well have had 
his lyrics printed so he could sell them to customers. 

William Fordyce’s stationery, printing, bookselling and publishing business was in Dean Street;®° but his 21-year- 
old wife, Mary, died in 1834,® In January 1835 two Whigs and a Radical stood as candidate in the parliamentary 
election, seconded by Doubleday,®’ and Fordyce printed and published his pamphlet. 
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John Hodgson and the Radical James Aytoun won on a show of hands at a public hustings, but the Whig Ridley 
polled 1,844 votes, Hodgson 1,500 and Aytoun 988. Ridley was ‘grossly attacked’ with ‘missiles of all descriptions’ 
on the Sandhill, and ordered his coachman to drive to the Queen’s Head in Pilgrim Street ‘for safety’. (One of those 
arrested and later jailed was a police constable.)®° Fordyce published an anonymous pamphlet. 


This Day is published, 


I Price Sixpence, , 

N ADDRESS to the ELECTORS of SOUTH 
A SHIELDS, amt to Reformers generally throughout 
the Kingdom, on Unisersal Suffrage, Voting by Ballot, ne 
ennial Parliaments, ant Chareh Reform 5 lncinding Bie ioe 
ham's parliamentary Conduct, and o Keview of the te. 


tlon. 
BY AN ELECTOR, 
Printed avd published by W. Fordyce, 48, Dean-street, and 


may be bad uf other Booksellers. 90 


Fordyce also began publishing a series of songbooks. 
Isabella Nunn had been christened in autumn 1834,” and during 1835 the Fordyce brothers printed one of her 
father’s songs. 


Fordyce acknowledged Gilchrist, Emery, Watson and Doubleday as authors, and noted that Broom Busoms was by 
‘Blind Willy’, but he did not credit Nunn for St. Nicholas Church. °* He had either paid for the right to print it, or had 
plagiarised it, and a poor freeman’s vote was worth less to candidates for local or national office. 
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8. See yor awn interest, dinna be blind 


(i) Regime change 


In summer 1835 William Mitford signed a petition in favour of reforming Newcastle Corporation,’ and in autumn 
the Municipal Corporations Act required the appointment of a salaried Town Clerk and Treasurer who were not to 
be councilors, and insisted on audited accounts for every town council, and it also abolished the ‘select vestry’ (the 
Four and Twenty). * Sunderland, Bishopwearmouth and Wearmouth became the Municipal Borough of Sunderland,” 
and while the Act did not apply to towns like Alnwick,’ it undermined Berwick Corporation.® In Newcastle 42 
councillors were to be chosen by all the ratepayers. The successful candidates would select 14 of their number to 
be aldermen and a mayor whose term would last one year. Aldermen would serve for six years before having to 
stand for re-election, and, and a third of councillors would have to stand for re-election each year over a period of 
three years. ® 

Charles Larkin, Thomas Doubleday and Robert Blakey discussed founding a weekly paper in Newcastle to 
propagandise about universal suffrage, annual parliaments and election by ballot, and Blakey met the radical 
Charles Attwood, but the paper evidently did not materialise.’ Blakey was elected as a councillor in Morpeth,® and 
Newcastle town council supported a speculative builder. 

Richard Grainger was born in Newcastle in 1797, but his father, a porterpokeman, died in 1810, and his widow 
supported her family by washing and starching clothes and making gloves. Soon after Richard was apprenticed to 
a builder and house-carpenter, served his time and then set up for himself and prospered.? In June 1834 5,000 
‘respectable inhabitants’ approved his plans for the town centre, and only 500 opposed.’° He employed 2,000 
workers,?? who built new streets of stone buildings,? and in autumn 1835 he opened a covered market that was 
‘the most spacious and magnificent in Europe’.*? Almost 2,000 men attended.” Nine ‘respectable’ innkeepers each 
catered for 100 of the 900 wealthier ones in the front seats, who enjoyed a slap-up dinner and a pint of wine for 
5s,° while almost 1,000 working men paid 2s to eat a ‘substantial’ dinner with ale in the lower part of the hall. 
There were 300 or so women in one gallery, and the Newcastle Amateur Band played in another.?® 


Mitford set The New Markets; Or, Newcastle Improvements to the tune associated with Canny Newcassel. He used 
‘standard’ English with a few vernacular words, invoked the ‘Eccentric Characters’, and Fordyce printed his lyrics. 
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Bevieve me now, good foke, what I say is not a joke: 
Behold, says cousin Isabel, improvement now is visible, 
New buildings you espy, airy, spacious, and high, 

And trading chaps are moving round to sell or buy. 
When trade was ata stand, and the river chok’d wi’ sand, 
Caus’d the bodies to assemble, the poor to employ ; 
Then Johnny off packt, up to Lunnon for an act, 

And the manager for market~building, Dick’s the boy ! 


CHORUS. 

Then Starkey, blaw your reed, ca’ the group a’ frae 
the dead, * 

Jack Coxan and Cull Billy, Judy Dowling, and 
Blind Willy ; [Tom, 


Let the cavaleade move on, with a tune frae Bywell 
Take a view o° wor new city, drink, and then return, 


When Colossus he arose, with his Jachin and his Boaz, 
His plans of such utility, of splendour and gentility, 


Condemn’d was Tommy Gee, and confirm’d was 
Tommy B., [foes ; 

And the measure seem’d to reconcile both friends and 

Even butchers’ crabbed luiks, wi’ their meat on silver 
huiks, 

Drop all former animosities, and strut about wi’ joy ; 

For the temple of king Solomon, for grandeur, can’t 
follow, man— . 

All Europe now may shout aloud, that Dick’s the boy ! 

Then Starkey, &c. 


Old houses now beware, how you spoil a street or square, 

Whatever ground you bide upon, your fate is soon 
decided on ; , 

For tumble down you must, like a lump of mouldy 
crust, 

And the Major bell will toll your fate, when all is done ; 

For the rich have found it out, that a camel, without 
doubt, ; ‘ 

Through a needle-eye can’t pass without a pilot or a foy ; 

The money, though conservative, will find a good pre- 
servative— 

The Knight of Leazes Terrace, hinnies, Dick’s the boy! 

Then Starkey, &c. 


Fine rows of Paphian bowers, for the fruits, and herbs, 
and flowers, 

The baskets stand, so pretty looking—feet and tripe, a’ 
fit for cooking— 

Fountains fine and pure, that a cripple they may cure, 

And babies may get baptism, for ought you know ; 

There's a clock to tell the time—but I now must stop 
my rhime, , 

For the feasting has begun, and each heart seems big 

; with joy ; 

Then come, enjoy the treat, wi’ your Jegs upon your feet, 

Take of your hats, and shout aloud—-Brave Dicks 
the boy! 


Then Starkey, blaw: your reed, ca’ the group a’ frae 
the dead, 
Jack Coxon, and Cull Billy, Judy Dowling, and 
Blind Willy ; (Tom, 
Let the cavalcade move on, with a tune frae Bywell 
View Newcassel’s famous city, drink, and then go 
_ home, Wma. Mirrorp. 18 


Grainger, the Charity schoolboy, had evidently replaced ‘Sir Matty’ White Ridley as ‘king’ of Newcastle. 
The Municipal Corporations Act allowed non-freemen to open a shop,’? and William Oliver, who also set his New 
Markets to the tune associated with Canny Newcassel, exhorted potential shopkeepers to take advantage and 


.. see yor awn interest, dinna be blind, 
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Tyek a shop there whatever yor trade is; 
Genteeler company where can ye find 
Than wor butchers, green wives, an’ tripe ladies? 


Others were less enthusiastic. R. Charlton also set his Newcastle Improvements to the tune associated with Canny 
Newcassel, but noted that hackney coaches, gravelled pavements and people wanting their own glass to drink 
watered spirits had ‘cockneyfied’ the town.”° 

Song of improvements was ‘sung by R. Gilchrist at a dinner in the New Butcher Market’ in October,”* and in 
spring 1836 what was now known as The Improvements of Newcastle was sung at the Theatre Royal with a tableau 
vivant based on Parker’s ‘Eccentric Characters’. Soon after the Theatre Royal proprietors accepted Grainger’s plan 
to demolish the building in Mosley Street and build them a new one in Grey Street. The front entrance would be 
for the 500 best seats, the Market Street door would lead to 200 seats in the pit, where every other seat would 
have a back rail, and the Shakespeare Street door would lead up to 1,200 seats in the gallery.”? (Billy Purvis’ 
travelling show had adopted this class-based design the previous year.”%) 

In summer William Fordyce had to apologise and pay court costs for publishing a libellous pamphlet about an 
Anglican clergyman written by a Newcastle brewer. 


The Defendant shall inimediately deliver up to the 
Plaintiff all the remaining unsold copies of & Pamphlet, 
containing the Libel complainedof in the Declaranan in 
this Action, intitnled ** The Portrait of Religion in New- 
castle, being a Clerical, Satirical,and Allegorica!l Drama,” 
and the Defendant shall also use his utmost endeavour 
to procure from the persons whohave purchased copies 
of the said Pamphlet the return of such copies, which 
he shal), when so obtained, deliver up to the Plaintiff. 

The Defendunt shall pay to the Plaintiff all his costs 
of this Action,.as between Attorney and Client. such 
costs to be secured hy a rule of Court. 

The Action shall be entered for trial at the Assizes, 
when the Defendant shall instruct his Counsel to apolo- 
gize w Plaintiff for the passages in the Pamphlet con- 
taining the insinuations complained of, and to declare 
that it was in perfect ignorance that the Pamphlet con- 
tained any libellous matter capable of being construed 
to apply to the Plaintiff, that the Defendant printed the 
Pamphiet. 

The Defendant’s Counsel shall also be instructed, 
on behalf of Thomas Dixon, of Newcastle-npon-T yne, 
Brewer (the Author of the Pamphlet), to state, that the 
designations which have led the readers of the Pamphlet 
to apply the before-mentioned passages to the Plaintiff, 
Were used wholly through inadvertency, «nd not with 
the intention of thereby indicating the Plaintiff. 

And on the behulf bath of the Defendant and the said 
Thomas Dixon, Connsel shall express great regret for 
the annoyance occasioned to the Plaintiff by theunhappy 
application of the passages set out in the Declaration to 
the Pluintiff, whose personal character they are sensible 
affords nv grounds whatever for such imputations. 

WILLIAM FORDYCE. 
(Signed)~ THOMAS DIXON. 
J. T. BROCKETT, 
Plaintiff's Attorney. 
A Letter of Guarantee, subscribed by the Defendant 
Fordyce’s) Attorney. Mr. Pybus, on behalf both of 
rinter and Author. accompanied the above. 
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The Nunn family lived in Queen Street, west of the Castle Garth. 
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In October 'Whig Radicals' unsuccessfully challenged Nunn’s right to vote.”° Sir Matthew White Ridley’s death 
caused a by-election in December, and while the Radical Attwood won on a show of hands at the hustings, he came 
third with 1,092 votes, and Nunn did not vote;2’ but the Fordyces had published the second Newcastle Songster. 


Fordyce acknowledged Mitford, Watson, Emery and Marshall as authors, but not Nunn for The Sandgate Lass on 
the Ropery Banks or Sandgate Wife’s Nurse’s Song, set to the tune associated with A Sailor’s Wife has nought te de. 


as 


A, U, A, my bonny bairn, © 

A, U, A, upon my airm, 

A, of A—thou suin may learn . 
To say dada se canny : 

Aw wish thy: be weel, 

He’s lang i? coming ; frae the-keel 5: 

Tho’ his black fess be like: the dell, 
Aw like a kiss frae Johnny... ° 

A, U, A, ke. 


Thou seathy has thy daddy’ s chin, 
Thou art like him leg and wing, ee 
And_-aw. wi’ pleasure can thedising, 
Since thou belangs my Johnny. 
Johnny is acleverlad—~: 
Last neet he fuddled aw he had, 
‘This:morn he wasn’t very bad— 
He toik'd ‘sp: blithe as.ony. 


Tho” thou’ s the first, ‘thou’s g Hot ihe iat « 
Aw mean to hae my bairas— 

And. a this happy time is past, 
“Aw still will love my Johnny; 
For. his hair is brown, and see 1s thine. 
Your nose is grey, and se is mine, 
Thy nose is ‘taper’d off se fine— 


Thous like thy daddy John 


is-fat. Bie og 

Thy can like thy fone: i ad cone i occ 
tae src to. mea thousand poemd, 

‘Thow’s a’ togethet bonny. fee ve 
When.daddy’s drunk, he'll tyek a snife 
aa need pee pe to ty ba my un 

e wad not be sbe = keelman’s wife, 
than dike Jobnr A. 


To have w 


te# gaun to the erley.anow; °s 
My: canny, goodlike Johnny. 3. 

e, let's gan get the bacon fd 
‘And let ig pialie: wee Dye, 
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Nunn’s lyrics did not acknowledge the fragility of the keelmen’s livelihoods. 

In reality the spouts had fatally undermined the keelmen below Tyne Bridge and steamers towed keels;”? though 
there were numbers of keelmen above Tyne Bridge, especially in Swalwell and Dunston,?° and Joseph Mallord 
William Turner’s painting showed keelmen loading coal near the river mouth. 


The keelmen had supporters. 

John Bell had lived in Gateshead High Street for three years, and had surveyed the banks of the Tyne between 
Gateshead and Newcastle for a high level bridge. In spite of his and others’ best efforts the spouts obstructing the 
river remained in place, but he continued adding to his collections. In August 1836 the bibliophile Charles Dibden 
visited Bell and saw ‘some of the most singular and amusing tracts, in the character of ballads, broadsides, flytails, 
stitched and unbound treatises, especially in illustration of Gateshead and Newcastle’. 


What happens of notoriety sufficient to furnish a printed record, is sure to have a place in the second storey of Mr. John 
Bell’s house in Gateshead. Concerts, plays, ridottos, masquerades, Jack-i’-the-Greens, Maid Marians, wrestling, bull- 
fighting, hanging, drowning, stabbing, shooting, every feature attending the congregation and legislation of human beings, 
is sure to be reflected upon the bookshelves of Mr. Bell. His ‘last dying speeches and confessions’ would have made the 
late Tom Warton or John Brand half crazed. He showed me one of these which | may not easily forget. It was a sort of life 
of the murderer, and one leaf consisted of a piece of his flesh after execution. Here was illustration with a vengeance! Mr. 
Bell was so kind as to call my attention to more diverting objects, and almost loaded me with a few ‘Merrie Conceits’ in 
verse and in prose, which | carried away with more than ordinary triumph for home importation. Unimportant as such 
acquisitions may appear, yet many of them are essential to the laborious topographer ... 


Dibden considered the ‘Gateshead genius’ to be ‘the historian of the “Lower Empire” of the North’.*? 

In November William Mitchell, the editor of the Tyne Mercury and the scourge of the former Corporation, was 
elected to the ‘reformed’ town council and joined the Whigs. 

The new Theatre Royal opened late that year, but the pillars obstructed the view from the gallery, and the actors’ 
lower tones were barely audible. Gallery audiences showed their anger, so the managers decided that ‘the floor 
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between the front seats and front of the gallery be covered with lead to prevent nuisances’.*4 Thomas Sopwith, 
Nunn’s part-time employer, paid £29 for a share in the theatre which entitled him to attend all performances.?° 

In spring 1838 over 200 Newcastle ratepayers, including William Fordyce, successfully petitioned the mayor for 
a meeting to consider petitioning for a secret ballot in parliamentary elections. The Fordyce brothers advertised for 
a printer who ‘thoroughly understands Press and Case’ — the type - and ‘will be required to work at both’. William 
married Frances Bell, a colliery viewer’s daughter from Haydon Bridge, in St. John’s Church, Newcastle,?° and the 
couple lived out at Chimney-mills.2” When Willington pitmen signed the bond before 5 April, the Fordyces’ A New 
Song in Praise of Willington Colliery called on ‘colliers’ to be grateful’ and on coalowners to ‘do what is fair’;?° and 
in May Thomas Fordyce married Ann Bell Stamp in All Saints’ Church, Newcastle.°? 

In October the Belfast News Letter reprinted an article about the ‘SONGS OF THE TYNE’ from the London 
Athenaeum. It acknowledged that ‘the working classes in Newcastle’ were, ‘generally speaking, better informed 
and more intelligent than those of their own condition in other parts of England’, and nowhere was ‘the sale of 
books so great in proportion to the amount of population’. The ‘Northumbrian dialect’ was curious, and ‘local words 
and phrases are still more remarkable, and some are rather perplexing’; but the ‘bur’ became less noticeable as you 
went south from the Tyne and ‘disappears altogether’ by the Tees. The article glossed several words, and included 
parts of The Keel Row, Canny Newcassel and My Lord ‘Size, but its author claimed that more recent songs would 
not be ‘intelligible to persons unacquainted with the localities’ .*° 

In Newcastle a thief had been arrested in the Fordyces’ shop. 


CHAKLES SYENCEIN pleaded guilty to having 
stolen, on the 24th of September last, one book, frum 
Messrs William and Thorens Pordyce, booksellers, Doan 
Strvet, aud was sentence: to three months’ imprisonment 
and hard labour. ‘The prisoner handed up a paper to the 
Recorier, who vbserved, on passing sentesnce, that be had 
no dovdt a person possessed of his education might readily 
typ hiciself in the way of earning an honest livelihood, 

@ attributed his theft to a disorder of mini brought on 
by pc frowen and it was ta be hoped the remembrance of 
the disgraceful position in which he now stood would be 
the meats of preventing him, hereafter, from indulging in 
that injurious habit, me 


The Fordyces carried on publishing their series of songbooks. 

In spring the Nunns’ new son had been christened Robert,” and William was belatedly christened in summer. 
At some point that year the Fordyces’ third number of The Newcastle Songster included Nunn’s Lukey's Dream, 
Jocker, Drucken Bella Roy, O! and The Bonny Clock Fyece, without acknowledging his authorship. For the fourth 
number, the Fordyces probably took some lyrics from Bell’s Rhymes of 1812. 


The Fordyces’ were prospering and now had a shop in Hull, while railways were making travel quicker. 
The Newcastle & Carlisle Railway had reached Gateshead in 1837,” and early in 1839 John William Carmichael 
painted the Gateshead terminus and the steamer which took passengers across the Tyne to Newcastle. 
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Thomas Sopwith visited Preston and saw the ‘blackface’ US actor Thomas Dartmouth ‘Daddy’ Rice, who had been 
‘so popular in London’, perform ‘Jem Crow’ — Jump Jim Crow — and he was 'encored three times by a noisy and 
senseless gallery’. The Royal Mail coach from Newcastle to London cost £5 and took 33 hours, and a seat cost £5 5s 
for the 29-hour return journey;”” but in May a railway line from Blaydon via Scotswood reached Elswick on the 
north side of the Tyne near Newcastle,*® and a radical Tyneside worker got to the capital. 


(ii) Put in your money and say what you want 


Robert Lowery was born into the family of a shoemaker’s daughter and an illiterate sailor in North Shields in 1809. 
He learned to read the Bible at a ‘Dame’s school’, but in 1814 the family moved to Banff in Aberdeenshire and his 
father worked on a whaler. Robert went to school to learn writing and arithmetic, and by 1816 he read easily. In 
1818 the family moved to Newcastle, and nine-year-old Robert got up at 4.00am and walked two miles to a pithead 
to pick brasses (iron pyrites) from coal from 5.00am to 6.00pm for 5s a week. His father died in 1822, and his widow 
moved her family to North Shields. Robert became an apprentice on a brig in the North American timber trade. 
Less than a year later, after recuperating from a serious illness in Quebec, he returned to Newcastle, but had to use 
crutches for two years. He was apprenticed to a tailor, qualified as a journeyman in two years and worked for a 
Wallsend master tailor for bed, board and 6s a week, then returned to North Shields and set up as a journeyman. 

In 1827 Lowery married his cousin, and they had two daughters by 1829, but sometimes went without dinner 
to pay 8d a week for access to the subscription library. From 1830 Lowery supported parliamentary reform, and 
went to mass meetings on Newcastle Town Moor with people from surrounding villages, ‘marching in rank, with 
military step, to bands of music’; but in 1832, when only 800,000 men were enfranchised nationally, he felt that the 
‘middle classes’ had betrayed the majority. He joined a debating society of around 20 men, who were mainly 
artisans and shopkeepers, but included a newspaper reporter and a master printer. In 1833 he lectured and debated 
a parliamentary Bill for suppressing disturbances and dangerous associations in Ireland, and was invited to speak in 
the New Quay Inn in North Shields. His ‘Newcastle friends came down in a steamer, with music playing’, ‘colours 
flying, and guns firing’, so a room that held 500 proved inadequate and the speakers addressed at least 10,000 from 
above the Inn door. In 1834 Lowery spoke at the 100,000-strong Newcastle Town Moor meeting to protest against 
the transportation of the Tolpuddle labourers convicted of swearing an illegal oath to form a trade union, then 
moved his family to Newcastle. He worked for one of the best master tailors, frequented a pub where songwriters, 
singers and musicians met, and became aware of illegal unstamped newspapers. When the London coach arrived 
on Saturday afternoons a crowd of women met it, anxious to get the Black Dwarf, since their husbands would read 
it and stay at home rather than go to a pub. Two large shops and many smaller ones sold illegal newspapers, as did 
someone who owned a cellar under Tyne Bridge. 
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Two holes were cut in the door, and on the outside it was printed, ‘Put in your money and say what you want,’ and the 
paper asked for was put out through the hole when requested. Three or four volunteers were always inside, and so had the 
authorities broken open the door they could not have sworn which was the person who had sold the paper. The magistrates 
became convinced that it was impracticable to convict, and ceased to attempt it. | have known £20 taken through these 
holes on a Saturday evening. 


After Lowery’s master gave him the ‘silent sack’, the family returned to North Shields. In 1835 they moved to South 
Shields and by 1838 Lowery worked for James Mather, a radical wine and spirit merchant, then moved his family 
back to Newcastle to work for the radical Northern Liberator. London Radicals had launched the People’s Charter. 
It supported the People's Charter which called for universal suffrage for men aged 21 and over, equal electoral 
districts, secret ballots, abolition of property qualifications for MPs, payment of MPs and annual elections.*? 

The Radical Charles Larkin had published the Radical Newcastle Standard from November 1836 until April 1837, 
when he was being pursued by bailiffs. ln August the Radical Augustus Beaumont came fourth in the parliamentary 
election with 290 votes, and by October he had installed printing equipment costing about £900 at 89 Side, and the 
first Northern Liberator appeared on the 21°.*° In January 1838 Robert Blakey attended a meeting on the new Poor 
Law Bill and heard 'most excellent speeches’ by William Cobbett, Feargus O'Connor and Reverend Joseph Stephens. 
Blakey bought ‘the whole of the printing materials’ of the Northern Liberator for £500, since Beaumont was leaving 
Newcastle;>" but the Tory Sunderland Beacon appeared, backed by Londonderry and his friends.> 

In June an estimated 140,000 people with 40 bands and 400 banners marched through Newcastle to the Town 
Moor, and O’Connor advised them to arm, but not to use their weapons offensively or defensively. Thomas Ryam 
proposed that Lowery should be a delegate to the Chartist Convention in London, and George Julian Harney and Dr 
John Taylor also became delegates, but Harney was arrested in Bedlington on 7 July. On the 20" there was a brawl 
in Newcastle, and three men got 6, 12 and 18 months’ hard labour. On the 23% Chartists met on the Forth, but next 
day the mayor and former parliamentary reformer Fife called for volunteer special constables and 600 were sworn 
in. The Northern Political Union called for a great demonstration on the 30", and it filled the town centre. Fife read 
the Riot Act to no effect, then called in special constables, dragoons and grenadiers, who seized banners and 
dispersed the demonstration.°? James Williams and George Binns owned a bookshop in Bridge Street, 
Bishopwearmouth, and had recently been arrested for sedition after a Chartist meeting on Sunderland Town Moor. 
(The following year they were imprisoned for six months, but returned to Wearside as heroes.)>* 

On 12 August 18 colliery workforces came out on strike for the Chartist ‘Sacred Month, and a delegate meeting 
at Winlaton heard that 20,000 Northumberland men were ready to join them, but the meeting decided by 22 votes 
to 21 to call of the strike. Three pit workforces went back, and another four two days later, but the others held out 
a few days longer. °° Thereafter Lowery gravitated towards the temperance movement;>° but union organisation 
was generalising. 

The Northumberland farmer William Brewis had noted that hinds were ‘forming a kind of Union amongst 
themselves not to bind their wives or maids’, and in some towns they ‘knocked the farmers down’, while women’s 
wages had risen in Morpeth.°’ Railways made migration and working away from home much easier to those who 
could afford the fare. 


(iii) Thomas Dixon 


On 3 February 1805 Joseph Dixon and his wife Elizabeth had a son at Middle Dukesfield, four miles south-east of 
Hexham, and had him christened Joseph at St. Helen’s, Whitley Chapel, a mile away. He probably went to school, 
since he became literate and numerate. He later became a smelter at Dukesfield mill, which processed lead ore. 
About 36 men worked at the hearths and furnaces, and there were eight others, ranging from labourers to Thomas 
Beaumont’s agent, and in 1827 Thomas Dixon married Jane Sparke, the 22-year-old daughter of the mill agent. 

In 1830 Joseph and Jane lived in a cottage next to Dukesfield Hall, and he began a ‘Memorandum Book’. In 
January he noted that Billy Purvis was ‘acting’ at ‘Clickem’, the Fox & Hounds pub near Whitley Chapel, and in 
February Dixon ‘heard Dickeson’s fiddle at night’. In March there was a dance in Slaley, two miles away, and Dixon 
attended Robert Smith’s new singing school. Smith probably aimed to form a male voice choir to sing hymns, and 
in October Dixon was ‘Writing tunes out of Wm Ridley’s book’. Dixon took a newspaper, probably from a Hexham 
newsagent, and at the end of the year he noted the end of the Duke of Wellington’s ministry, the appointment of 
Earl Grey as prime minister and ‘the disturbed state of the country’, including ‘the burning of corn, breaking of 
machines and the general distress throughout the Kingdom’. 
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In January 1831 the ownership of Dixon’s newspaper changed hands. In February his uncle John visited and sang, 
and Dixon wrote a ‘gamut’, a musical scale, for his friend Robert Todd. In March Dixon attended Slaley singing school 
and twice hosted ‘the singers here at night’. In May the Dixons had to leave their farmhouse, but moved to another 
in Middle Dukesfield. In June he sang with the joiners at Todd’s, and on one night in July he hosted the singers 
again. He played the ‘violin cello’ for the first time at the meeting house and heard the new singing master at Slaley. 
In September Mr Oliver began a singing school at Slaley, and Dixon attended in October. When a Mr Armstrong 
opened a rival singing school, probably in a Primitive Methodist chapel, Dixon sang there and at Slaley. In December 
his uncle Willy visited and sang, and the ‘shire-head singers’ performed in Whitley Chapel. In January 1832 Dixon 
attended a meeting about a singing school. He began to teach singing, and wrote out tunes for his ‘scholars’, but 
continued to sing at Slaley and hosted ‘Armstrong the singer’ in March. The last singing school of the season took 
place in May, but Dixon hosted ‘Hedley the piper’ in June, and played music with his Slaley friends. In July he wrote 
out the Jubilate (probably Psalm 100, which begins with ‘Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye land’) for John 
Dixon, and heard the organ at a Hexham church. He also sang at Slaley, played there in August and twice in October, 
when he hosted Todd with his bass, and Dixon played the bass in Slaley Church. In April 1833 he heard the Shotley 
singers there, then sang at Dyehouse in September and ordered the ‘Harp of Zion’. In January 1834 Dixon hosted 
the fiddler George Blackburn, and his cousin Hugh Armstrong ‘finished his violin’. In July Dixon saw George 
Wombwell’s menagerie at Stasgshawbank Fair. In September he met the Shire Head singers at Whitley Chapel, and 
Armstrong began singing there. In October Dixon visited a friend and they ‘a Fiddler’s company at night’. He sang 
at Whitley Chapel, and attended the singing school. In November he tuned Todd’s dulcimer and in December he 
admired Todd’s new bass, but the closure of Dukesfield mill was almost complete. 

By April 1835 Dixon lodged in Blaydon and worked at the lead refinery, and Jane hired a servant for a year at 
Hexham Fair. In September Dixon noted that Billy Purvis was at Swalwell for a week. Dixon’s father was elected as 
clerk at Whitley Chapel in May 1836, and by November six-year-old Elizabeth Dixon could write, but her father 
made no mention of singing or music that year. By May 1837 the railway between Hexham and Blaydon had cut 
the journey time to just under an hour, compared to thee hours by coach, so Dixon got home quickly. In June, in 
the chapel, he and Joe sang Heavenly Vision (which may have been Isaiah’s Obedience to the heavenly Vision) and 
Lift up your Heads (Psalm 24, and possibly the version from Handel’s Messiah). Jane moved to Blaydon and hired 
another young female servant for a year. Thomas was ‘Seeing a fiddle maker’ in October, and in November he 
brought his fiddle home, attended the singing school and met the ‘old singers’, then took his fiddle to Shields. In 
December, at home, he noted that his uncle and ‘Little Burdon’ were ‘at our singing’. In January 1838 Dixon 
attended ‘Sample’s meeting with the singers’, and in February he and Mr Anderson ‘sang a good deal’. In April Dixon 
visited ‘Groves theatre’ in Shields, and was later ‘Singing at Burdons at night’, and in July he was at Robinson’s 
‘seeing the new fiddle’. In October he admired Willy Ellington’s new piano, and in December he attended a ‘tea and 
concert’ at Shotley Bridge. No memorandum books for 1839 and 1840 survive. 

In January 1841 Tom Henderson took the back off Dixon’s fiddle, and glued on a new one. In February Dixon and 
the singers heard a sermon, and he heard the Swalwell singers in March. In April he took his brother Peter’s fiddle 
to Whitley Chapel and heard the ‘Ranters’ (Primitive Methodists) sing one night in June. In August he gave his 
daughter Jane 4d for her ‘School money’. In September his friends resumed singing, and in October Dixon got his 
new fiddle wood glued. He was appointed as Hexham station keeper’s clerk at £60 a year, double his previous wage. 
He took his fiddle there in November and his daughter Jane visited with her ‘piana’. Dixon later became the station 
keeper at Hexham.” It seems that either he was unaware of the publication of locally-made songs in Newcastle, 
which is unlikely, since he visited the town fairly often, or that he did not think them important enough to mention. 


(iv) The Newcastle Song Book 


By summer 1839 Grainger had completed his building programme in Newcastle at a cost of £645,690,°° and in 
October Jonathan Walton advertised cut-price copies of a print. 


HE few remaining KARLY Impression of 

this well knowa Line Engraving, after a Paintin 
by PARKER, emtracing capita’ Vortrans of BLINI 
WILLEY, CAVIAIN SIARKEY, CULU BIL- 
LEY, SHOE TIES, and varous other ECCEN.- 
TRIC CHARACTERS of NEWCASTLE, are 
now on Sale atthe Shop of J WALTON, ROOK and 
PRINT SELLER, GREY STREET, NEW- 
CASTLE, 

Originally sold at £1 1«, but now Reduced to the ez- 

ceedingly Low Price of Five Shillings. 60 
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The Fordyces published the anonymous Battle of Spitaloo, a satire on the local Chartists of 1839, using a parody of 
the sardonic name for the Manchester massacre of 20 years earlier, in the fifth number of The Newcastle Songster. 


The Fordyces credited no authors, but advertised for an assistant with ‘Unexceptionable References’.® Nationally, 
steam presses were beginning to replace flat-bed presses, and the laws requiring registration were repealed.™ 

Early in 1840 the Newcastle songwriter William Watson died in St. Martin’s Court, aged 44, and was buried in 
St. John’s Churchyard in an unmarked grave. The Fordyces printed The Newcastle Songster No.6.,°° and No.7, for 
1d.° In August William Fordyce pressed charges 


asainst George Boll, to recover damages of the defon- 
dant, uodor $i0" followin: circumstances Boll wish- 
ing ip dispose of a house a¢ Bulmau Village, about tive 
piles ou tho north road, near Gosforth, mentioned tho 
matter to Mr Josoph Wasson, solicitor, by whom it wae 
communicated to Fordyce. Tb wits agreed bofiweon the 
parties, gud a momorandum of agreoment mado out, 
thut tho honeo, whiok was designated as a public-house, 
should be sold to the a. for 4201. The house was 
mortgaged tow building socisty fur 2401., ond the pluin- 
tiff also agreed to take twoshares of a buildiug socicty, 
poo which 301, had been paid, aud pay over to the de- 
fundaut the sum of UO, the difference, ‘This aproament 
was datod the 2Jat Decembor, 1039, and was algucd b, 
the dofendant onty. The partice afterwards met, ao 
made anothor agreement, dated on the 26th of Decom- 
bor, in Which it was agreed that 95). ahould be paid ; 
and that tha defendunt was to take a, lease of the pro- 
misos for three yeeres to keep & public-house, at the 

early ront of 30], This was signed by both eee, 
\ir Tordyeo having previously inepected the house. I 
was then discoverod that the ousg was only liconsed a3 
a beer shop, and uot o3 a public-house, as stited in tho 
nevooment, and uth that ground. the action wie 
brought. Jo sepport ot the plainthf's oag¢ the two osreo- 
ments wore put in by Mr Josepli Watson, and other 
witnesses examined, who stated thot tay considered the 
difforence of value batweey a beer shop aul a public- 
house to bo about lH, Aft Watson stotod that tho do- 
fendaut soid, “I wish IT tad noror written, for than I 
would have beon enfe ;” ond also that the defendant, in 
opengl bhe Pink, had mentioned o porsen 
of whom ho iB BPIFLis, 

Mr Ancuuotp contended that tho louse had been 
called a pablic-house in the agreomout by a mistake, 
and thet his poor eliont had novor intended to docoive 
Me fordyes. ‘Tho jury found a verdict for the piain- 
tiff, damayes 261. 68 


ft 


The Fordyces bound their numbered Newcastle Songsters as a book, and claimed that it was the first ‘collective’ 
compilation for 16 years. John Marshall had published A Collection of Original Local Songs in 1823-1824, but his A 
Collection of Songs, Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive had appeared in 1827. 
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HE 


TYNE SONGSTER, 


A CHOICK SELECTION OF 


SONGS 


in Tur 


Newcastle Dialect. 


No pompous strains, nor labour'd lines are here, 
But genuine wit and sportive mirth appear; 
Northumbria’s genius, in her simple rhymes, 
Shall live an emblem to succeeding times. 


Neweastie: 
PRINTED AND SOLD BY W. AND T. FORDYCE. 


1840, 


A psaion of sixteen years baving elapsed since an edition 
of Local Songs was published in a collective form, and that 
volume having been for some time out of print, renders 
almost superfluous any apology in presenting the following 
collection to the public. During the last few years, so 
great has been the progress of education amongst the 
humbler classes of society, that many of those eccentrici- 
ties so often seized upon by our Local Poets as subjects of 
humourous satire, are fast disappearing, and ere many 
more years shall have elapsed, the Songs of our Local 
Bards will be the only memorials of the peculiar characte- 
tistics of this ancient border town. 


Should an occasional coarseness of language meet the 
eye, let not the fastidious reader forget,that such werethe 
modes of expregsion used by the parties described, and 
that elegance of language would be as much out of place 
as are the polished classical sentences of Shenstone’s 
rustics, so often and so justly a theme of censure. 


The Publishers beg to tender their best thanks to the 
several respectable individuals who have so kindly fa- 
youred them with the many original pieces which appear 
in this volume; and regret that the limited space for an 
address prevents a more personal allusion, than referring 
the reader to their names in the table of contents, 


The Fordyces credited Nunn with Sandgate Wife’s Nurses’ Song, The Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks, Lukey’s 
Dream, Jocker, and St. Nicholas Church - which still mentioned the dead king and not the queen who had reigned 
for three years — but did not credit Nunn with Drucken Bella Roy, O!, The Bonny Clock Fyece or Blind Willie’s Death. 
Watson’s Dance to thy Daddy, Newcastle Landlords and Thumping Luck mentioned Purvis, as did Gilchrist’s Blind 
Willie Singing, Blind Willie’s Epitaph and Bold Archy and Blind Willie’s Lament on the Death of Capt. Starkey, and 
Robert Emery’s Blind Willie’s Flight and ‘On the Death of a celebrated eccentric Character of Newcastle upon Tyne’. 


Burne Minstrel of the banks of Tyne, 

Lo! o'er thy bier, for “ auld langsyne,” 

In silent groups, each rolling year, 

N orthumbria’s sons will drop a tear ! 

Death cut thee down—the tyrant scream’d, 

W hen thy bright spirit o’er him beam’d ! 

In vengeful mood he view’d his claim, 

Lost in the triumph of thy name.— 

Let Tyne’s fam'd sons proclaim afar— 

Y ou shall outlive the Morning Star! RE. 69 


Almost 80 percent of the lyrics were by artisans or shopkeepers, and most were 15 to 20 years old. In Alnwick few 
lyrics in William Davison’s Tyneside Songster post-dated the mid-1820s.”° 
At some point the songwriter Robert Gilchrist had had his portrait painted. 
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He had moved to the Shield Field in Newcastle by 1833,” and was elected to All Saints' parish Board of Guardians 
in 1836. He supervised the building of the Workhouse and was a member of the freemen’s Herbage Committee. ” 
In 1838 he was elected to the Board of Guardians in All Saints’ East Ward, and by 1840 he was a Poor Law assessor.” 
When the guilds celebrated the queen’s marriage at the Lord Collingwood Inn, the 30" toast was to ‘Mr. Gilchrist 
and the Bards of the Tyne’.” In July the queen knighted Fife for suppressing the Chartists and he reportedly became 
a ‘mild and colourless Whig’.”° 

John Cobbett, the radical Oldham MP, suggested that the Northern Liberator should merge with the London 
Champion, and Blakey published the Northern Liberator and Champion. He received money to help pay off the 
Liberator’s debts, but the government prosecuted him for publishing an ‘Essay on the National Right of Resistance 
to Constituted Authorities’. He was bound over to keep the peace for three years, and find recognizances (bonds) 
for £500; so he sold the paper at a considerable loss.’” The reformers had split. In summer the Northumberland 
farmer William Brewis was one of only three men in his township who could vote. The Whig Edward Howard ‘had 
his band of Music playing all the time’ in Morpeth, but Brewis supported the liberal Lord Howick.”® 

A John Marshall had signed a petition to the mayor of Newcastle in favour of secret ballots in parliamentary 
elections in 1837, and in 1840 a John Marshall was tried in Sheffield for administering Chartist oaths. News of both 
events appeared in the Newcastle Courant,’? though neither man may have been the bankrupted Newcastle printer. 

In summer 1841 County Durham’s population was almost 308,000, and females outnumbered males by 3,600. 
Around 21,800 lived in the Poor Law district of Easington, 16,000 in Houghton-le-Spring, 18,300 in Chester-le-Street, 
21,500 in Darlington, 28,900 in South Shields, 38,700 in Gateshead, 38,800 in Durham, 39,900 in Stockton and 
56,200 in Sunderland with Monkwearmouth. Northumberland’s population was 194,000, and females 
outnumbered males by 8,200. Around 15,000 lived in and around Morpeth, 18,800 around Alnwick, 20,900 around 
Berwick, 27,900 around Hexham and 56,600 around Tynemouth and North Shields. Newcastle’s population of 
71,800 included around 7,000 out in Castle Ward, and over 354,000 people, or 61 percent of the region’s 
population, lived around the Tyne and Wear. England’s population was almost 16 million, but 1.2 million received 
outdoor relief and 221,700 were in workhouses,®” yet two-thirds of male and half of female adults were literate.* 

In Newcastle the Bankruptcy Commissioner discharged George Bell, even though he had not paid William 
Fordyce the £25 damages, and the Fordyces advertised their Dean Street premises to let.®* William and his wife 
Frances lived at Chimney Mills with their nine-year-old daughter, Margaret, and Thomas and Ann lived in 
Northumberland Street, with 25-year-old Christian, a ‘Printer’, 20-year-old Jane, and the 19-year-old ‘Printer’ Henry 
Stamp. Their servants were 15-year-old Mary Ann Henderson and 20-year-old Elizabeth Fleming, both born in 
Northumberland.®? 

Nunn had published the 46-page A Collection of Local Songs, &c. in Newcastle in 1840, and it reportedly 
included The Poor Aud Horse and The Quarter of Currans.® (An ‘imperfect copy’ survived 40 years later, but its 
owner was ‘assured on reliable authority that the printers would not take some of the copy'.®° The antiquarian 
Richard Heslop listed it in 1896,°” but no copy has been traced.) Nunn has not been traced in the 1841 census. 

Leazes Main colliery had long been unworked, but in spring 1842 Messrs Porter and Latimer opened the Victoria 
Tunnel which ran under Newcastle to a staith on the Tyne near the Ouseburn two miles away. Nunn wrote The 
Spital Tongues Tunnel, which mentioned John Cherry, a former Yorkshire lead miner, and David Nixon, a local 
builder. Nunn wished success to the coalowners in their business and family lives, but his song was written from 
the point of view of a man in need of work. He almost certainly wrote it for cash, and set it to the tune associated 
with Cappy. No slip song has been traced, but the lyrics appeared in the Newcastle Chronicle 45 years later. 
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As aa sat i’ the hoose, havin’ nothing to do, 

Aa heer’d the bells ringin’. Thinks aa—‘‘ What’s up noo ™ 
Aa went to inquire, an’ heer’d the folks say :— 

‘* The Spital Tongues Tunnel’s been open’d to-day.” 


CHORUS. 
Success to the tunnel ! the Spital Tongues Tunnel ! 
The best undertakin’ that’s been i’ the North ! 


This tunnel’s two miles, an’ it’s strange for to tell 

That twenty full waggons will travel on’t well; 

With men for to brake them, they run doon se clivvor, 

An’ in less than six minutes they’re doon to the river. 

When first Mr. Porter began wi’ this plan, 

Some called him a thick-headed, mad, foolish man ; 
3ut now since it’s finished each wiseacre says, 

‘** Indeed, Mr. Porter is worthy of praise.” 

To Latimer also great honour is due, 

In backin’ the project until it was through } ‘ 
An’ now since it’s dyeun wi’ the Spital Tongues Pit, 
Aa hope they will syeun make a fortune by it. 

"Twas Mr. Gilhespie, that famed ip Epon 

With Cherry an’ Nixon, the tunnel did rear ; 

Their nyems should be thowt on as men of renoon, 
An’ placed on the records of wor ‘* Canny Toon.” 


Then here’s to the owners, an’ lang may they live 

To enjoy what the tunnel is likely to give ; 

An’ to each one’s lady, may they aye be glad 

To cheer up an’ cuddle their Bonny Pit Lad, 88 


In summer William Fordyce bought the Tyne Mercury.®° He and Thomas published a large songbook (with a dark 
title-page image of the Tyne near the Guildhall), and probably sent at least one complimentary copy to Gilchrist. 


Se peers 
both Ht. Prvttethers * Lon kK 
NEWCASTLE SONG BOOK; 


oR, 


TYNE-SIDE 


SOneseza. 


BEING 4 COLLRET(ON OP 
COMIC AND SATIRICAL SONGS, 


DESCRIPTIVE OF ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS, 
AND THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF A PORTION OF THE 
LABOURING POPELATION OF NEWCASTLE AND THR 
a NEIGHBOURHOOD, - + 


4. 


CHIEFLY IN THE NEWCASTLE DIALECT. 


Peweastle upon Cymer. - 
PRINTED AND SOLD. BY (W.°6 TY'FORDYOR;, 
Nu. 15, GREY STREET, 


1842. ts 


Gilchrist gave this copy to Edward Addison. 


Jo JlirwD Adal 4p. 
thewtd bats VA Mapas 90 


All of Nunn’s songs which had appeared in the Fordyces’ numbers reappeared in this songbook, but no evidence 
has been found of Nunn receiving any copies, though Thomas Nunn's christening took place in December. 

In summer Gilchrist died of stomach cancer, aged 47,7" and was buried at Ballast Hills.°? His executors advertised 
for creditors.°? (Some of his five children carried on in sail making or engaged in other maritime trades. In 1851 


Margaret Gilchrist, Robert’s widow, employed two farm labourers at Byker Lodge; but in the mid-1850s she moved 
to London.” ) 


In spring 1843 Thomas Fordyce auctioned the Tyne Pilot’s press. 
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TPXUE Whole of the NEWSPAPER and JOb- 
aa BING TYPE, PRESS#S, and PRINTING 

ATERIALS, belonging to the Tyne Pilot Newspa- 
per Establishment, North Shields, which have beea 
removed to Nowcastle for Convenience of Sale. 
Peay rd Presa ta & Double Royal Albion, by 
a3 ony Miatten 40 by 244 lnehes, aad is ogual to 

Catalogues will be ready iu a few Days. 

Sale to commence at ol¢ven o'Cleck tu tle Forenoon 
precisely. 

Newcastle, Marel i. 1443. 


In autumn a fire destroyed much of the Tyne Mercury press.°° 

The Newcastle songwriter John Selkirk had been a London merchant,”° but by 1828 he lived in a tenement in 
Back Row, Newcastle. In 1838 he gave 10s 6d to charity;?” but he later had to sleep in a joiner's workshop,” and his 
body was found in the Tyne in 1843. 


An inquest was held at the Dead House, on Mondsy 
last, before the same coroner, on the body of John 
Selkirk, aged 60, who was drowned in the river Tyne, 
on Saturday night,near to Sandgate, It appeared that 
on Saturday evening he had been sean going towards 
the river with a tin bottle i his hand, according to his 
usual custom, to fill it with water for culinary pur- 
poses, not long afterwards two seamen gave the alarm 
that a man had fallen into the river, when Josoph Cor- 
by, a waterman, immediately put a pair of grappling- 
irons into use, but before the body was reevvered, lite 
was extinct. Verdict, * Found drowned.” 99 


Selkirk was buried at Ballast Hills.1°° 

Christopher Tate was born in Newcastle in 1811. He was apprenticed to a marble mason and then worked for 
David Dunbar." In 1838 Tate made a statue of ‘Blind Willy Dying’,?© but he died in London in 1841, aged 29.1 In 
spring 1842 Charnley advertised a print of Parker’s ‘Eccentric Characters’ for 10s 6d, and 25 ‘beautifully FINISHED 
in Colours’ for £1 1s. in Newcastle.‘ In 1843 Dunbar’s statue of Willie was at Durham Mechanics’ Institute.?°° 

By June 1844 the railway from London had reached Gateshead and the last mail coach ran from London to 
Newcastle.? In July William Fordyce changed the Tyne Mercury’s day of publication. 


THE TYNE MERCURY. 

. : Ww FORDYCE 
Bs to intimate to the Subscribers and 

Friends of this Paper, that in consequence of 
the favourable Opportunity presented by the Alteration 
in the transmission of Muils, for giving the return of the 
most important London and Country Markots.and other 
interesting Intelligence, THE TYNE MERCURY will 
in future be publishedon WEDNESDAY MORNING,’ 
instead of Tuesday, as heretofore. Offico, 15, Grey Street 
Newoastle-on-Tyne,whoroordorsfor Advertisements and 
Newspapers will be reoeived until TEN o'Closk on 
Tugspay Evewima; likewise by sll Booksellers and 
News-agents in the District. 

July 25, 1844. a0e 


William Garret had worked in Charnley’s Newcastle bookshop for 30 years, but the 51-year-old became a bookseller 
in his own right and claimed to have ‘constantly on hand almost every book, pamphlet, portrait, plan, or print 
relating to the town of Newcastle and the Counties of Northumberland and Durham’ in Mosley Street.18 

The previous year William Douglas had published Thomas Wilson’s The Pitman’s Pay as a book in Gateshead 
High Street,’ but its rose-tinted view of pit workers’ lives clashed with the harsh realities of their lives in 1844.17° 
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9. The Pitmen Determined to be Free 


(i) The chains of slavery 


In 1832-1835 Tyne collieries had exported 13,300,000 tons of coal to London, but the Wear exported approaching 
6,000,000 and the Tees over 2,100,000.7 In 1835 41-year-old Benjamin Pyle and other pitmen-agitators attended 
an inquest on 101 men and boys killed at Wallsend Colliery.? By 1841 at least 168 more had lost their lives.? 

Seven-year-old William Johnson worked at St. Hilda’s pit in South Shields. He had attended a Sunday school, but 
could not read or write, and neither could nine-year-old Robert Richardson, who still attended a Sunday school 
regularly. At Jarrow colliery 11-year-old David Fairgrave had once been able to write, but had forgotten. He did not 
go to school, but would do so ‘if he had clothes’. At Hebburn colliery eight of 17 boys aged 10 to 17 had started 
when they were eight. Twelve could read an ‘easy book’, six could write their names, four went to night school and 
ten to Sunday school. At Haswell colliery 20-yearold Thomas Gray had worked in pits since he was seven. He often 
attended Sunday school, and could write his name, but read ‘very imperfectly’. At Thornley Colliery nine-year-old 
Robert Gardner, who had left school ten days earlier, propped his trapdoor open and was blamed for an explosion.* 
Some collieries employed over 200 men and boys, and a workforce of 27,000 produced eight million tons that year.° 

In autumn 1842 the Thornley Colliery viewer instructed men and boys to use lighted candles in gassy seams. Ben 
Embleton, a veteran of the 1810, 1831 and 1832 strikes, gave a rousing speech and the workforce went on strike. 
Late that year Chartist colliery delegates established a national Miners’ Philanthropical Society and Miners’ 
Association in Wakefield, and they had access to the Chartist Northern Star in Leeds and a Newcastle printer. 

Thomas and Henry Dodds were printers at 43 Side, Newcastle,° and produced slip songs including The Bonnie 
Pit Lads, The Drunkard Reformed, The State of the Times and their causes, The Weavers’ Lamentation, The Poor 
Tradesmen’s Lamentation, The Cries of the Poor and the Farewell Address To their Countrymen and Friends, Of all 
those unfortunate Men who received their several Sentences, of Transportation, at the Summer Assizes for the year 
1842. By late that year Thomas Dodds printed The Future Prospects of Taxation alone at 77 Side.’ 

On 1 March 1843 parliament banned the employment of women and children under ten working underground.® 
Later that month, at Scaffold Hill between Longbenton and Wallsend, a union activist reminded 20,000 pitmen and 
boys that ‘Providence was not the author of their distress but class legislation’. Twenty Association ‘lecturers’ 
subsequently toured collieries, arguing for a restriction of output to run down stockpiles, and they also spoke at 
Newcastle’s Chartist Hall and at Chartist camp meetings. On 1 June almost every colliery sent a delegate to the 
Black Swan in Newcastle, and in October Dodds printed the Association’s first Miners’ Journal, edited by the Chartist 
lawyer, William Prowting Roberts, at 11 Royal Arcade, and Dodds printed slip songs in favour of unions and attacking 
frayed wire ropes. William Hornsby of Shotton Moor Colliery, a veteran of the 1831 and 1832 strikes, wrote An 
Address to the Miners of Britain. There were tensions between Chartists and others in the Association, and the 
‘moderate’ William Daniells edited the Miners’ Advocate newspaper by December. 

In January 1844 the Newcastle schoolteacher Joseph Philip Robson’s The Miners’ Doom appeared anonymously 
in the Advocate, and an anonymous leaflet accusing Roberts of attempting to incite local strikes went out with 
bundles of the paper; but other members circulated a song about a backslider at Thornley Colliery who had had his 
windows broken and shotguns fired into the air to the accompaniment of ‘rough music’. On 5 April 34,000 pitmen 
and boys marched to Shadon’s Hill near Birtley with flags and banners ‘flying in every direction’ and ‘various bands’. 
They agreed to strike to end the annual bond, abolish unjust fines, win a ten-hour day for boys and establish a 
negotiating procedure with the coalowners to settle disputes. Strikers subsequently formed ‘musical bands’ and up 
to 1,200 of them travelled far and wide, with official certificates, to collect funds; but late in April the Association 
leaders condemned ‘certain parties going about endeavouring to collect’ without authorisation.® 

Joseph Jude and his wife Margaret had had their son baptised Martin in the New Connexion Salem Chapel in 
Newcastle in 1804. By 1812 the boy worked at Wallsend Colliery, and later at Heworth, Washington, Walker, St. 
Lawrence and Backworth. In November 1827 he married Ann Hunter of Longbenton, and their sons were baptised 
in 1830 and 1833. From 1834 Jude was a publican at Three Tuns, and in 1841 the family lived at Byker Bar, but in 
1844 Jude sold the Advocate at the Three Tuns,’° and became the official receiver of funds late in April. Daniells 
was to refuse ‘all sectarian politics and sectarian religion’ in the Advocate, and condemned ‘a few unthinking 
individuals’ who had ‘lately committed breaches of the peace’. 

By summer coal that had previously cost 25s a ton in London cost £3 or more,*? but the ‘trial between the long 
purses of the owners and the hungry guts of the pitmen’ was at a critical stage. Association funds were low, strike 
pay averaged 7%d a week and strikers had to fend for themselves. The Colliery Union, by Elizabeth Gair, a ‘Collier’s 
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Wife’, promised victory ‘Without either sword or gun’, and was printed by Robert Henderson in North Shields and 
Dodds, though her manuscript has not survived. On 20 June Adam Murray of Trimdon Colliery sent a manuscript 
signed by J. Matthews of Wingate Colliery to 77 Side, with a request to ‘Mr Doods’ to ‘ple[ase] prent 400 of this 
song and we will pay for them when we start’. Daniells revised the manuscript twice before Dodds printed it. The 
manuscript of William Roxby’s A Song to the Blacklegs and All that’s not in the Union reached 77 Side. 


Blasted are Your Selfish wishes 
Bit by bit their daily fall 
On thy Ruin. By thy Hewing 
Every Hour 
Reduce thy Powr 
Faithless Tyrant thoult. Surely fall 


Daniells completely recast the manuscript before Dodds printed it and toned down Roxby’s anger.?? 
Jane Knight’s manuscript has not survived, but the printed version acknowledged that defeat might mean 
emigration. In July Dodds printed the anonymous manuscript of A New Song, but Daniells renamed it. 


A NEW 80NGQ ON THE 
Pitmen’s Grievances. 


BY JANE KBIGHT. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND TRE 
COAL OWNER. 


A dialogue 11! tell you as true ax my life, 


Come all kind-hearted Christians, 


And listen to my song, 
-Such times in Durham ne'er were known 


And yet to last so long; Between a Coal Owner and a poor Pitruan'y wife : 
Our wives and children are turned out. As sbe was a trave!Ting all on the highway 
. fd She met with a Coa) Owner and to him she said— 
And camping out o OOTS, Sir, to beg on you In: not afraid. 


Then where do you cv «from the owner be cries? 
I come from h—-—} the old wornan replies. 

If you come from h——], come tell me right ploin, 
How you contrived to get out again: 


Which causes us to wander, 
And your charity implore. 


*Twas on the 5th of April, Aye the way aw gut ont the truth aw will tell, 
That was the very day, They are turning all the poor folk out of h-—1; 
Our Lead inted — This is to make rvom for the rich, wicked race, 
_— had apps Por there as % gvest number of them in that place; 
Our Tools to bring away. And the number is not known Sir, that is m that place, 


And they chiefly consi-t of the rich, wicked raceq 
And the Coal Owners are the next in command, 
To arrive into h——] ag I uuderstand. 


Until our wages are sdvanced 
We must work no more; 


Which causes us ta wander, How know you the owners is next in command ? a 
And your charity implore How div ah naw ye shall understand! Ce 
: Aw hard the awd devil say when ww eam ont € 
The Coal Owners all had recived their rot 
Our Masters sa bard hearted, Then how does the uwi devil behave in thar place? ah) 
Our W ages they’ not rise, hy O, Sir, he’s cruel to the rich, wicked race, ¢ nD) 
They will not hear us speak a word He's far fereer than you can wippose, - 
Our wants for te appease, , Aye even a mad bull with a ring Khrongh ‘bie nose. : 
H : "j - Good woman, says he, f must bid you farewerl, cy 
Unless our Unior we will break, You give tne a disinal account about b— ' cP) 
And Roberts own no more, Sg bp: all aoe at you say unto ee an 5 
"hi f ome and with my poor men Pil agree Be 
Ww hich couse ae to wander, if = be a Coal Owner, Sir. cake my advice, f [ 5 
J . 7 
And your charity implore. Agree with your men and ive fm their tui! price, (ge 
: Por if you do not aw naw very well p “4 
Ye Black-iegs of Wingate, ‘ Yon'll be in great danger of gon: to h—— I. fp 
> 3 For all ye Coal Owners xreat fortunes have uoule, en 
I would have ye mind your ways By these joviel fellows that works in the Coal trade. 
You follow Clirist for Fishes, Now how can ye think for to prosper teal 4 
And then for Gold betray, For wanting to starve your workmen alive. | ahi 
, i Ne U} ye gay yeptlemen that's got riches iu store Fe 
Ye have sold bre all for silver, t's? Rake mix saves ead be good te the poor, Cy 
And what can ye do more ; & And if ye do es all eae will go = lL, pd 
ich ¢ Ye Perhaps it will save ye for ganin to h-—-l, 
hadnee was rs = bap : ‘~ So aue the poor Pitinen may join heart and band, \ 
i Peo J 3) 
And cbarity imp ore. ‘ For when they’re off work all trades are at a stand ; Qo 
Le ; D> Yon town of Newcastle all cry out a main, vt 
Here's a health to tT. Roberts, " rita O since the pits ly Pag Anew pes ey be (p. ) 
An y i i ‘ UB It's now to conclude, little more I've to say, > 
; hang etre en : vias Gasueh out af oy hous» on the 13th of May. Cm 
Likewise other gent omen - But it's now to conclnde and finish my sony, Git 
Who do our rights maintain, L hope you'll relieve me and let me carry ou. on 


Before our Union we will break, Cs 
wd 


And Roberts own no more, s ee ene Des Cy 
We're resolved for to wander s@serin © fe $s SG: " Aart 
Upon some distant shore. ia Pi Se AN GID) 
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After 17 weeks on strike the mood among some men had changed, and W.N.’s The Pitmen Determined to be Free 
openly threatened blacklegs with retribution. 


Come all good people lend an ear 
And listen unto me 

And of our wrongs you soon shall hear, 
Likewise our misery. 


We’ve dragged the chains of slavery 
For many years you know, 

And now that we wish to be free 
Is the cause of all our woe. 


Our iron-hearted masters 
Have used us very ill, 

And had we thought fit for to submit 
They would oppress’d us still. 


But now we’re joined in union, 
We brave sons of the mine, 

And we soon shall conquer the tyrants 
Of the Tees, Wear, and the Tyne. 


They’ve long kept us in slavery, 
But now we'll let them see, 

If it should cost some of our lives, 
We’re determined to be free. 


They’ve driven us from our dwellings 
To camp in all the field; 

But we will let the tyrants see 
That we'll die before we yield. 


Now seventeen weeks we’ve been on strike, 
And still we’re standing true, 

But just a handful of dislike,- 
| mean the blackleg crew. 


But every dog will have his day, 
And so will blacklegs too; 
We'll very soon cry hurrah, hurrah, 
At the downfall of that crew. zs 
Intriguingly the French revolutionary Jean-Paul Marat had spent time in the north east, and published Chains of 
Slavery in 1774;° but there is no way of knowing whether ‘W.N.’ had read the book. 
After evictions, victimisations, attacks by police and troops, and Primitive Methodists’ and Association leaders’ 
discouragement of direct action, the strike went down to defeat, and the last men returned to work on 31° 
August.’” Songwriting by strikers petered out, but slips songs and an organist arrived from London. 


(ii) The concert-rooms pay no better than the printers for the streets. 


John Morgan had written a ballad for the London publisher Joseph Phair about the murderer William Burke in 1831, 
but Morgan reportedly worked for James Catnach until 1832, when one ballad implicitly criticised the Reform Act 
but also ridiculed the boroughmongers. In 1834 Morgan’s ballads offered advice to countrywomen about the Poor 
Law Bill, ridiculed the Duke of Wellington and criticised kings and queens; and around 1837 he ‘tried to make a 
shilling or two’ by selling his own verses. 
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I'd written plenty before, but made nothing by them. Indeed | never tried. The first song | ever sold was to a concert-room 
manager. The next | sold was a great success. It was called the Demon of the Sea, and was to the tune of The Brave Old Oak 
.. [It] was soon in the streets, and ran a whole winter. | got only 1s for it ... The concert-rooms pay no better than the 
printers for the streets. 


Morgan’s name eventually appeared on 120 or so printed lyrics, and at least 40 more were ‘printed for the author’ 
with no imprint. After Catnach retired, his sister Anne Ryle ran the business, and Catnach died of a serious liver 
complaint in 1841, aged 49.1* Robert Blakey had met Catnach junior in his father’s shop in Alnwick, and when Blakey 
moved his family to London he met John Mitford, who had written ‘a few articles’ for John ‘Cattanach’ junior. Blakey 
later visited his shop in Seven Dials, and learned that that his father had ‘realised a competancy’, and bought a 
house and land in Kent; but before he died he had burned his ‘very curious collection of letters and manuscripts 
connected with his forty years’ transactions in the publishing line’.?9 

By 1843 the blind Sunderland-born organist Robert Topliff was at Trinity Church in Southwark, London, but gave 
musical lectures in County Durham in summer. He charged 1s or 1s 6d, and played tunes from his Selection. 


wR. R. TOPLIFI 7 


Organist of Trinity Church, Southwark, 
Respectfully announces to the Inbabitauts of STOCKTON, and HARTLEPOOL, that he will deliver in those Towns 4 


a Course of 


THREE LECTURES, 


On the above interesting subject, during whieh he will perform PIANOPORTE-PANTASIAS, and wait Da his cele. 
brated MUSICAL GLASSES, with also a variety of VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS, Sevous and Comic, 

The very flattering manner in which these “Leetures hive been received at the Literary tnstitution s of the Metropolis, 
induces Mr, Topliff, in revisiting the Place of his Birth, to offer them to the notice of his Friends and thw Public in the 
North of England; and remembering the kind and excouraging feception with which he was honoured on his former visit, 
in the year 1822, he now appeals to them with the fullest confidence of experiencing their warm support, 


The Cowrse will be given in the Town Hall Assembly pea, STOCKTON, on Monday, Wedsesduy, and Friday, the Muh, 28th, 
and 304 ¥, June, “wp o HARTLEPOOL, 20th of June, and 


rheacat July. 5d FL by tnd kbdow pheah the I Sicad ee 
- SYLLABUS OF THE EECTURES. # 
FIRST LECTURE :—Moxpay, Jonc 2h at Stock rox, and WERSHaeY, Jone 27th, at Hantieroor. 


, 
PART L. = ais ead LL iAP ART e re 
Intro¢nstion—Impertance of Music compared 4) Scicecr. . and ite Pesoept's en wit tegard te Masical Socnex. 
ALB, ow rue Movcat Grane A os so ( The Wolf (Sanecp) ‘ 
Nature and Properties of Soand and its —Nalled, (b Extraerdinary Lratanee of the Perieccion of Muzart’s Kar, 


Master Quarrill) Tell np Her Torture, Velooty tata, | FANTASIA, Piase Forte, in whieh will be introdeced the Accel New, 
sein 4 


SONG, Sioed to grer Guar, my foe the Sea Fight (Cantea) from “ The gy ete ie archaea ox 
inte to 
POLACCO, pe Porte (Srevemr) RALLAD, (by none Qearill) The san i ote far Mather | of the Pu 
Sir Joha Harscbel, Xe, Education 
BALLAD...-- oo NUET, When's litle Farm we beep. — De. Jobaean. 

a. of Scands. DUET, ox ras Moestoar Geames, ‘re elk (Beaman) 

pssea sehr Sad Tee. Mowe Poets. 

Finale, SONO, Conversesionc, o¢ Literary Chit Chat. 
COMIC SONG, The The King af Cashel Tea Party. _{by Mr, Tovstre ead Maser Qeantiis., 


SECOND LECTURE—W roxesnay, June 25th, ot Srocxrox, and rae ot Hantieroot. 


PART |. ° Che PRtL T the rans 
Dr, Bereey and Hypererities. i Ciear Enanciation of Ahe Words 3 » Sager: 
AMM, barmoninnd from "The Melody ofthe Tyne sod the Wear.” | FANTABLA, Pians, Forte;% which will be Aiken Drom, tors 

and babe gour the * Border Minstreiay Quadra.” 


serad so Tike k 
The rw tive Voice of Jaks Kemble, 
ATR, on tux Mowat Grasses, Ye begs ond brver. BALLAD, The Missletor 


Richandt and Lavater on the Physiogramy of the Voice —Fubgentius on Aectation, oe te distinguished from expression, (Must rated. 
the Division of the Vaiee. | SONG, (by Master Quarrill) Fear we wet, Detiongdy, (Torcaurs) 
SONG, Fricad of the Brave, (Da Sa aoadttabeen inten ae 
A Musical Rar of mere importance than a Musical Voice—Hewixmcereny iy Sex 
ov tia Noatn— Piane Hcg —enens- 5 * Bb tes fide comes 00," Miss Adelaide Kermble—English Particles, &e. Locat Rese Little Poe 
“6 Wha. Maks cenit ” de. Dee.—Broce's Address—Management of the Breath. 
oh Farrer superiielal, ‘ ALK, oe tie Meweac Grasens, Within @ mile af Ediabeo’ town. 
econie SONG, rs a Gowernest, Pawar. singing useful co an Oretor. 
QualiBextioas fea Singe 2-- Anecdotes, &e. | Finale, BONG, gee or Hoaks and Eyes. —— 
EIGHTH SABBATH MELODY suces + Go te thy Ant, 


i THIRD LECTURE;—Fuinay, June 30th, at Stock tox, and, ee Hargtieroot 
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WEUSICAL 


SUTERTAIRMENTS, 
PERMISSION OF THE MAYOR, 


TOWN HALL, 


HARTLEPOOL. 


MR. TOPLIEFE, 


(ORGANIST OF TRINITY CHURCH, LONDON), 
Will give a series of Entertainments in the above Room, 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday the 3rd. 4th. and 
Sth. of July, 1843, in the course of which the following 
selection of Music will be introduced. 


Monday Evening the 3rd. July. 


AIR, ox tam Mustcat Grassas, duld Syne. 


BALLAD, (Mastor Quarrill) The Sun is sinkis fast Mother, or the Pit Bey's Song... Torirr. 
SONG, (Mr. Topliff) Stand to your Guns my Hearts 0s ora xe Sores of a Sea Fight Canter. 
POLACCO, Piano Forte — ... TRIDELT. 

BALLAD, (Mr. Toplifl) The Minature eve os Kytcnt. 
SONG, ... King Time oe or M. 8. “Torurr. 

“BUFFO SONG, The King of Otaheite's Tea Part a0 ove Toritrr. 
SONG, (Mr, To lift) The Woy ° ‘Sure. 


FANTASIA, Piano Forte, (Mr. Topliff) in which be will oe the Keel Row, from the “Melodies 
of the Tyne and the Wear." 
BALLAD, (Master Quarrill) Tell me ye winged Winds, ove . ove Toruirr. 


DUETT, (Mr. Topliff and Master Quarrill) When a@ Little Farm we : keep ove Mazzyrcur. 
LOCAL SONG, (Mr. Topliff) Up the Row. 
DUETT, ow tHe Musicau orasses, Alle Well! * eve oe ve Brana, 
Finale—BUFFO SONG, Conversazione, or Literary Chit Chat aie vie M. 8S, Toprttrr. 


Tuesday Evening the 4th. July. 


LOCAL AIR, Maids get up and beke your Pier. 
SCOTCH AIR, on THe Mvsrcar Gasper, ‘¢ banks and braes. 
SONG, (Mr. Topliff) Freind of the Brave Da. Carrcor. 
ReMINISCENCES OF THE NORTH—Piano Forte—including * “TIL the tide comet in," "Go to the Kye," 
“and Bonny Pit Laddie.” 


BUFFO SONG, (Mr. Topliff) Wanted @ Governess — .. oe ove Parry. 
EIGHT SABBATH MELODY, (Master Qoarril) Goto the Ant... M. S. Torurrr. 
PANTASIA, Piano Forte, in whichwill be introduced Aiken Drum, from tho “ “Border Minstrelsy Quad- 

Tiles. 
BALLAD, (Mr. Toritrr) The Missletoe Bough eve oe Barter 
SONG, (Master Quarrill) Fear me not, Butterfly { Torttre 


SERIO-COMIC SONG, (Mr. Topliff) Moll Sewel MS. 
SONG, Mr. fopliff) Bruce's A 
AIR, Ox tHe Mustoat Grasses, Within a lea: Edinbre' town. 
FINALE—SONG, Forensic Oratory, or Hooks and Byes. 


Wednesday Evening the 5th. July. 


. OCCASIONAL OVERTURE, first two morements, ave ” Haxpeu 
RECITATIVE, In the begin ming Harpn 
NINTH SABBATH sete te (Master Quarrill) ‘Remember now thy Creator MS, Toritrr 
NCIENT TUNE, from Dr. Croth’s Specimens 
EGYPTIAN MARCH 
BUFFO SONG, Love's like a Concert of Music 
AIR, On rma Mestcan Grassus, Robin Adair 
RECITATIVE AND AIR---(Mr. Tortirr Arm, arm ye brave t Haypew. 
CANTATA, the Wind MB., Toritrr. 
FANTASIA, Piano Forte, in which will be introduced ‘Sound the tou loud timbrel. Account of the Jewish 
Chants, with —— from Padro. 
Martini and Marcello, preserved by Tradition by the Gorman and Spanish Jows. 
AIR, ox rar Mostoat Grasses, deste Fideles, 
RTH SABBATH MELODY, First Scries, wake, Peallery and Harp 
SEVENTH ABBATH MELODY, bie ones (Master Quarrill) By the sihees of Babylon, 
‘ovatrr. 
FINALE, National Anthem. 


Doors open at half-past 7 o'clock and te commence at 
Ss ee: Front Seats, 1s. Gd.; aie =3 Seats, Is. Chil- 
dren do. Is. do. 9d. 


OSLIG 


The door keeper had Topliff’s compositions for sale, and then Topliff returned to London, where his ‘second series 
of Sabbath’s melodies’ appeared with the patronage of an archbishop, a duke and the queen. Subscribers had to 
send their names to ‘Mr Topliff, 51A, Trinity Square, Southwark’, and pay 10s 6d, while others paid 15s. 

John Readman, a printer, bookseller, stationer, bookbinder and circulating library owner in Prebend Row, 
Darlington, printed a poster for Topliff’s concert in the Assembly Rooms late in 1844. Seats cost 2s 6d at the front 
and 1s 6d at the back for adults, and 1s 6d and 1s for children. The programme included pieces from Topliff’s 
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Selection, and he played a ‘Local Melange’ of Spottee, Caw Hawkie, As me and maw marrow (The Collier’s Rant), 
The sun is sinking, ‘the Pit Boy’s song’, The Weshin Day (by Thomas Wilson), The Keel Row, Blaw the Wind Southerly 
and Up the Raw. There was a repeat performance in Hartlepool. 


For One Night only, 


AND THE LAST OF MR, TOPLIFF'S APPEARANCE IN HIS NATIVE COUNTY, 
PREVIOUS TO HIS DEPARTURE FOR LONDON, 


— ™ = . ——— oa For Had, 
ASSEM BLY ROO, =. 
tas /efyoce SRRTENEEEM, = Rows * “pol 


TOPLIFPS 


NEW MUSICAL 


Entertainment. 


LITERARY CHIT CHAT. 


PRINCIPAL TALKERS:— 
LADY LOADSTAR.—MR. MC MULL, a Scotch Student --CAPTAINS 
OAKUM and GORGET.--MAJOR O’ BLUNDER, an honest hearted 
Irishman, and QUIBBLE, an inveterate Punster. 


Mr. TOPLIFF, Organist of Trinity Church, London, respectfully announces to the Inhabitants 


a> = of Htartayrol tert meltsaerton and its vicinity, that on yy; Te 
Pree. : 
: y a December 4@h, 1844, 
is a | He will have the honour of submitting to their Patronage an entirely new Entertainment, writen 
expressly for his visit to the North, being a Sketch of a conversazione, interspersed with Songs, 
Duets, Performances on the Piao rie and his celebrated Musical Glasses, to which will be added 4 
a Local Melange, comprising the al favourites of last Season, , 
PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Addison on Wit—Punning among Flowers—Mirth and Merriment. 
Song—Mr-“foplif!—" The Wolf ?—Shield. 
Punning, ect—Mc Mull’s definition of a Ghost. 
Serio Comic Soug, (by desire) —Mr. Topliff—* Molly Sewell.” 
Irish Melody on the Musical Glasses—Mr Topliff—* The Last Rose of Summer.’” 
Song—Mr. Topliff-— Stand to your Guns,”’ or a description of a Sea 
Fight— Carter. 
Ballad from Lady Loadstar’s Portfolio—Master Cooper—* Fareweel to my bonnie 
wee Boy.” 
Buffo Song—Mr. ‘Vopliff—‘ Jerry Sneak at a Masquerade.” 


AN INTERVAL. 


PART Uf. 
Fantasia— Piano Forte—Mr. Vopliff—* Reminiscences of Scotland.” 
Conchology. 
Conundrum Duet—Ms- Topliff and Master Cooper—* Pies Cat’s Toes.” 
Wonders of Mesmerisin. 
Humourous Ballad—Mr. Toplit(—“ The Loves and Mishaps of Sammy Syke 
and Sally Winter.” 
Precocious Talents of a Young Lady, with Specimens «f her Abilities, Vocal and 
Instramental—American Drelleries 
Scotch Air on the Glasses—Mr. Voplif!—* Ye Banks and Braes.” 
Finale Buffo Song—Mr. Vopliff—“Oh es Yeasures of a Large Dinner Party, 
or Schemes for Joint stock Companies. 


AN INTERVAL, 


TME LOCAL .MELANGE. 

Song—Mr. Topliff—* My Foot is on my Nalive Short ’?—MS. Topliff. 
Air—Master Cooper—** The Orphan Boy ’’—from the Melodies of the Tyne and 
Wear. 

Sunderland Ditty—Mr. ‘Topliff—* Spottee.” 

Rondo—Piano Forte—Mr. Toplifi—* Caw Hawkie ?’—from the Melodies of the 
‘Tyne and Wear, 

Local Song—Mr. Topliff—* As me and maw Marrow.” 
Ballad—Master Cooper—* The Sun is sighing.” or the Pit Boy’s Song. 
Local Song—Mr. Vopliff—* The Weshin Day,” by theauthor of “Pitman’s Pay.” 
Duet—Mr. Vopliffand Master Cooper---* The Keel Row.” 

Air on the Glasses—-Mr. ‘Vopliff-—— Blaw the Wind Southerly.” 

Gem of the North---Mr. Vopliff!" Up the Raw.’ 

Finale-—* God save the Queen.” ut ty 


Doors open at half-past Seven, Entertainment to commence at Eight o‘clock precisely, 


Front Seats, 2s. 6d.; Back Seats, Is. 6d. Children---Front Seats, Is, 6d. ; 
Back Seats, Is. 


J. READMAN, PRINTER, DARLINGTON, 22 


Topliff returned London, but there were other musicians on Tyneside. 
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(iii) The last remaining adepts? 
In 1830 the itinerant fiddler William McLachlan had been in Edinburgh. 


Jotty Beccarns—Gat.orapes IN Tut Grass. 
MARKET.—-On Thursday morning, about three o’clock, as 
Charles Stewart, one of the criminal officers of police was 
going bis rounds in the Grassmarket, his attention was at- 
tracted by sounds of okstreperous mirth and discordant mu- 
sic issuing from a house in Brown’s Close; and on entering 
it, with his posse, he found about fifty persons assembled, 
between the ages of seven and seventy, consisti>g of beg- 
gars, common thieves, chain droppers, bellows-menders, 
herring-merchants, &c. &c. with a due proportion of ladies 
of a suirable grade. They were busily engaged in dancing 
the gallopade, altered from that patronised at Almacks, to 
suit the genius of the motley group, vho have had the ho. 
nour of introducing it into Beggar's Hall,Grassmarket. The 
music provided for these fashionables consisted of a bag- 
pipe, a fiddle, a bugle, and tamboureen, with Cuddie Wil- 
lie performing on an empty half hogshead, which was stolen 
fron a brewer, on the two ends of which Willie, with the 
help of two sticks, thumped out an appropria‘e bass. Twen- 
ty of the party were brought to the Police Office, the bar of 
which never perhaps presented such a grotesque spectacle. 
Tt was there proved that Lucky Rae, the mistress of the 
house, was drunk ard disorderly; and that Cuddie Willie 
was for once in his life sober. Mrs Rae was in consequence 
sent twenty days to Bridewell; and the tag-rag and bobtail 
were discharged with an admonition. The fiddler said he 
had no cause to complain, as he had got eighteenpence for 
his work, besides his grab and fuddle, and a free night's 


lodgings in the Police Office. 23 


The smallpipes remained popular with well-to-do Tynesiders, and in 1835 John Walker had painted a boy playing a 
set of smallpipes made by Robert Reed of North Shields. 


Early in 1837 Reed died, aged 53, and was buried in Christ Church churchyard.”° His headstone described him simply 
as a ‘Musical Instrument Maker’,”° but the Newcastle Journal noted that his smallpipes were ‘known from the peer 
to the peasant, for their quality of their tone and elegance of finish’.2” In October McLachlan was convicted of 
vagrancy at Newcastle Police Court and sentenced to 14 days in the House of Correction in Carliol Square.”® 

Around this time the Newcastle artist William Bell Scott visited the Bewick family in Gateshead and believed that 
Robert was ‘one of the last remaining adepts’ on the smallpipes. 


He appeared, carrying the union-pipes under his arm, accompanied by two old-fashioned maiden sisters; but when the 
time arrived for his performance, he seemed as scared as some men are who have to make a public speech, and was 
evidently inclined to run away. Our host, however, who knew him well, proposed that he should tune his instrument outside 
the drawing-room door, which was a formula he appeared to understand; and after tuning he played there, and we heard 
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him perfectly, and applauded him much. The ice thus broken, he soon gained confidence, re-entered the room, and walked 
about excitedly playing Scotch airs with variations in the loveliest manner on that most delicate of native instruments. 79 


Robert’s tune book contained half of those in Wright and Peacock’s book, but the rest were dance tunes and airs.*° 
William Howitt also heard Robert play. 


The Northumbrian pipe is a most lively and inspiriting instrument ; and when the old marches and border tunes, which so 
long animated the Northumbrian race in the contests with the Scots, or at their times of festivity, are played upon it, we 
cannot help wondering that it has become so much neglected. During my last ramble through this country | only chanced 
to hear it thrice—once at Keildar Castle [sic], once at Bamborough [sic] , and thirdly, and best, by Mr. Robert Bewick, at 
Gateshead. Mr. Bewick, the celebrated engraver, with that love for whatever was characteristic of his native county, had 
his son taught to play on this pipe, that he might do as much as he could to keep up its use; and those who have heard his 
son play it, as | have done, will sincerely wish that its use was more general.*4 


Few could her young Bewick, but at least one fiddler was hard to miss. 
In December 1840 McLachlan was charged with vagrancy in Newcastle. 


Widham McLachlin, better known by the name of 
“Cuddy Willie,” was brought up, charged with va- 
#rancy. D.C. No, 111, found him lying exposed in a 
very dangerous place, in one of the caves of tho gluss- 
house of Sir Matthew White Ridley, near St, Peter's, 
and took him in charge. Willie was in a very 
wretched condition, and was moaning over a broken 
arm, which he had in a eling. The magistrates thought 
it would be a charitable action to send him to the house 
of correction, if it was ouly fur the purpose of getting 
him cleaned; but, however, on his promising faithfully 
to leave the town, he was discharged. 


In 1841 the smallpiper William Green was landlord of Morpeth’s Seven Stars Inn, while the smallpiper Robert 
Nicholson, who was probably a shoemaker, helped his wife to run the Black Swan Inn. Nicholson was reportedly 
‘unrivalled as a musician of the Northumberland small pipes’ and ‘one of the Duchess of Northumberland’s pipers’, 
but he died in 1842, aged 44. 

In Newcastle Rebecca Cant, the smallpiper’s widow, had brewed beer at the Blue Bell, 52 Side, since 1820, 
though her daughter helped her from 1841,34 but Rebecca died in June 1844. In autumn, three days after 
McClachlan completed yet another prison sentence for drunkenness in Newcastle, a policeman found him ‘drunk 
and incapable’ in Grainger Street and the magistrates jailed him for a month. 
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10. The Sandgate Lassie’s Lament 


(i) Young men all think on me 


In March 1846 William Grainge, a 27-year-old farm worker from Acklam near Middlesbrough, appeared at York 
Assizes charged with setting fire to 12 corn stacks and two haystacks belonging to John Handysides the previous 
December.' Grainge was sentenced to 20 years’ transportation, and was one of almost 200 convicts who left on the 
Pestonjee Bomanjee,* a wooden barque,? in October.’ Probably at this point someone corrected one of two proof 
slip songs with no printer’s name or tune, for Henry Williamson. 


COPY OF VERSES ON 


. v . . d 
Farewell Weerfriends, relation, and likewise 
comrades all, 


WILLIAM GRAINGE, Think on William Bate fur fear of your 


Who is transported for 20 years for setting 
fire to 14 Stacks, at Acklam, near Stockton- 
on-Tees. 


Come all young men both high and low  at- 
tention pay to me, 

Unto these verses lend a ear upon my destiny 

My name is William Grainge, in Acklam J 
did dwell, 

In farmer's service I 
knew me well. 


lived, and numbers 
CHORUS. 
Young men all think on me, 
Aobor burning stacks must cross the sea. 


In the month of December, [ did this sinful 
crime, 

For want of sense and knowledge drove if in 
my mind, 

That Ishould burn the stacks, then a light 
to them¥gave, 

Twelve of them corn, and two of hay, they 
soon were in a flame. 


Unto York castle | was sent,my trial to await, 
AwAt the bar 2 was placéd,to hear my sad fate; 
The Jurydanod ine guilty¥¥thejudge said tne, 
thet Bor this crime, you 20 years must cross 
the Romramisca. Tis 
It sees Satan,who ; a} me, to do this 
= ” 7 
wicked crime, oe 
4ndV hese evil thoughts runmy head,which did 
disturb my mind, fied 
All for to take revenge | s+oudd 
Haeksd grain, oS 
While hundreds were wanting it, it was an 
abhorred shame. 


dest roya the 


Jol hope this will a warning be to all young 
‘ men around, 
7% Think on William Grainge who has left his 
native ground; % 
For the space of 20 years, he beyond the 
sea must go, 
This sinful crime lies on his mind, he rues he 


he has done sO. ie eisai 
JXX When F was young F little, that heshould, be 
Transportéd for 20 years, beyond the ocean 
sea; 
But for the crime that 
eme blame, 
dn ht was old enough to have,sense for to ayoid 
“the sate ma !/ 


‘ba 


As 


Ke hus he. 
F ewe done é can no other 


downfall; ae 
MAE at the Spring Agsizes tw the bar where 
ve was fixed, 

sentenced from York Castle, in the 
vear of 46. 


A NEW 


POACURRTG SONQ. 


Come ail ye’gallant poachers that wander all around, 

That love to shoot the moor cock and fetch him to the ground, 

The lofty hare and pheasant, and the partridge likewise, 

So with powder, shot, and gun, my boys we will shoot them as 
they rise. 


As me and my partner went out one morning clear, 

We never dreamt or thought, my boys, of the keeper being near, 

Until we came up to the place near to where the keeper lies, 

So with powder, dog, and gun, my boys, we will shoot them as they 
rise, 


We then both turned round as you shall quickly hear, 

And dared him for to come on if he was the keeper there, 

We banished him then off his ground, so now will get the prize, 

So with powder, dog, and gun, my boys, we will shoot them as they 
rise. 


Then up to the knees in ling, my boys, we ventured on his ground, 

We had a dog called major, no better could there be found ; 

The game did fly all round us with their golden glittering eyes, 

So with powder, shot, and gan, my boys, we will shoot them as 
they rise. 


Our dog he then did make a point, and so firmly he did stand, 

And we were both in readiness, with our guns all in our hands, 

And killed seven of the finest game that above the ground there flies 

So with powder, shot, and gun, my boys, we will shoot them as 
they rise. 


We then did march along, my boys as you may understand, 

Our game being in good order, and so steady was our hand, 

We killed the game on every side which put the keepers in surprise 

So with powder, shot, and yun, my \boys, we will shoot them as 
they rise, 


So all you gallant poachers who in the night hunting take a pridey 

For I will lay my net, and snare, and night hunting all aside, 

And in the morning I will rise upon the mountain where the moor 
cock fiies 

So with powder, shot, and gun, my boys, we will shoot them as they 
rise 


So now for to conclude my song and bring it close unto aa end, 

For many a bundred hare and pheasant we to the market did send, 

But the moor cocks upon the mountain, my boys, were all that we 
did prize, 

So with powder, dog, and gun, my boys, we did shoot them as they 
rise. 


Printed for Henry Williamson. 


Grainge landed in Van Dieman’s Land (Tasmania) in February 1847.° 
In spring itinerant ballad singers still plied their trade in County Durham. 
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On Monday afternoon, a serious accident occurred at 
Crookhall fron Works, near Shotley Bridge, belonging 
to the Derwent Iron Company, by which six persons 
were unfortunately killed. it appears, that in the-course 
of the afternoon, an old man and his dauglster, ballad 
singers, went to the works, and having offered their ser- 
vices to amuse a few of the men with a gong, they were 
oirected to Re to the fire hole of the boiler. “Their sing- 
ing attracted several of the men arcund them, when from 
some cxuse or other, the boiler suddenly burst, witha 
tremendous explosion, killing the old man and _ his 
daughter, the fireman, two of the workmen, and a 
stranger, who was seeking employment; besides injurmg 
a few o.bers. The boiler was torn to pieces,and portions 
of it were blown a considerable distance. At tbe tims 
of the explosion, the damper of the tires was duwn, and 
part of the fires reduced in order to be extinguished, for 
the purpose of affording an opportunity for the regular 
survey of the boiler, which took place every fortnight. 
An inguest has been held on the bodies, before J. M. 
Favell, Esq., and stands adjourned until Tuesday. 7 


Other pedlars visited the region. 

William Green was born into the family of a ‘poor but honest’ Portsmouth butcher and the daughter of a sea 
captain around 1812. After William left school he could ‘read, make figures, and scribble after a fashion’, and he 
worked for his father, sometimes travelling long distances to fairs and markets on foot or on his father’s old horse. 
To get a licence ‘Cheap Jacks’, as pedlars called themselves, had to get two respectable householders and the local 
clergyman to vouch for them, then pay £8 for a year, ‘or any portion of a year, for one horse’, or £12 for two horses. 
Green later worked for a man he called a ‘Cheap John’, who had at least £100’s worth of goods. They travelled 20 
to 30 miles a day, camped in the country, washed in a stream and paid a farmer 1s a night to let the horse graze. 
They visited Birmingham to get small metal ware, flexible steel pens, writing paper and sealing wax; and after Green 
learned the man’s methods and patter he set up on his own. He visited York, where he knew a blind man who went 
‘about playing the fiddle’, and he bought printed matter, mainly novels, for 5s to 6s a dozen from the Stokesley 
printer John Slater Pratt, and sold them for 1s each across Yorkshire, Lancashire, the midlands and south. At small 
town and village fairs he set up two or three planks for the afternoon and early evening trade and sold thousands 
of books. He visited County Durham and Tyneside, and around 1838, in Sunderland, he and two other pedlars 
argued about what to do about the small potential for sales. Monday, Friday and Saturday were usually the best 
days, but they fell out, and the town council allowed only one of them to trade. In the later 1840s Green settled in 
Brighton and became a prosperous shopkeeper and wholesaler,® but not every urban bookseller prospered. 


(ii) The Songs of the Tyne 


By 1846 William Fordyce had given too much credit,? and let another bookseller use part of his shop in January. 


TO BOOKSELLERS. STATIONERS 
AND OTUERS, . 
TO BE SOLD RY AUCTION, 
_-* WITHOUT RESERVES, 

Oo the Premises, Grey Sircet, Newcastie-on. Tyne, on 
Monday, January 2uth, 1846, and following Da ., 
BY MR. WILLIAM TAYLOR, AUCTIUNEER, 

oe ALL TRE Ghxgine 
} STOCK-IN-TRADE & SHOP FIXTURES, 
Usluuging to Mr William Fordyee, Bookseller 
cisare deed ae Stationer, 
Cra ING of several thousand Volumes of | 
Royal 32moe., bow Kuitions of Works of the | 
most populor Authors. Salu’s Koraa, Funoy’s Lec: ! 
tures, Buffon’s Nataral History, Lives of Collingwood 
H ead Nelson, Goldsmith's History of England, Romance) 
| of the Forest, Lives uf emicent Heroes, Acting Drama, | 
j sraksocare Sane ay, Arebion Nights, &e., &e. Some 
sof 28 Paw i tip | 
| Songs, Pamphlets, W ieneea aan hee nen a Se i 
eis “ went TIONERY ; | 
i rintiog Sod Writing Papora, Drawing P 
i Lead Pencils, Water Colours, Deanligg Books Tea | 
| Pens, Quills, Sealing Wax, &o., &e. A large Assort- j 


| ment of 

PRINTS 
| Coloured and Piain, Bibles, Test 
| Wesloy"s and Watts’ itymas, Ma Prana ret | 
: Bindings, Sehool aud Clildron'’s Books in Xtoat Vari- 
(ety 5 and & miscollanconus Assortment of Statiovery, | 


H &c., Ke. 
c . THE FIXTURES H 
», omprise an excellont Mahogany Count 
Pigeon Holes undernesth; ono Counter with eberan, ‘ 
| Mahogany Derks, Nest of Twenty-four Drawers, Shely. : 
ing, Mabogany Table, Iron Safe, Patent Copying Ma- 
chine, Letter Halsnce,and sundry other Elfvcts, 
Also. a Quantity of 
oa PATENT MEDICINES. 
pee vd - pes cach Morning at Elorea o'Cloek | 
ew of the Stock being in excellent Urd. d 
Condition, wilt be found wel ea ar! 
remy! sacmenaraiig. well worthy the Attention of 
Rofl Arcado Sule Rooms, 
a 


| Jan. 21, lua ' 10 
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Fordyce was soon bankrupt." In spring he sold the Tyne Mercury,’? which became the Newcastle Guardian,*? but 
he carried on printing,’* received his bankruptcy certificate in May,” and paid creditors 2s 9d in the pound in July.?® 

Chambers's Edinburgh Journal was 'much amused' by the Fordyces’ four-year-old Newcastle Song Book with 
‘comic songs peculiar to that locality’ written by ‘a great number of native rhymesters of the present and past ages’. 


One is agreeably surprised at the evidence which such a volume gives of the diffusion of a certain amount of literary power 
and skill beyond both the great marts of letters, and the grades by which literature is chiefly cultivated; and it is the more 
gratifying to find the Muses thus taking up their abode in a scene so full of the bustle of trade. It would appear that, at 
canny Newcassel, as the town is affectionately called by its sons, hardly a public event passes unacknowledged in verse ... 
A never-failing vehicle for these humours is the simplicity of the keelmen (bargemen), or the pitmen (coal-hewers), two 
large classes of the population; or else the generally-recognised oddity of some character of the streets, who may be 
disposed to view things in an original and whimsical light. 


The reviewer claimed that Blind Willie had played in a 'well-known restaurant’, and that a 40-year-old song by John 
Shield was the most typical product of 'The Newcastle Muses',”” yet Newcastle workers had their own bard. 
Thomas Allan recalled that Bobby Nunn’s audiences were often young engineers like himself in summer 1847. 


“Workmen’s trips, now so common, were unknown until 
about 1847, when R. & W. Hawthorn begun them by giving 
the workmen at their famous engine works, Forth Banks, 
a two-days’ trip to Edinburgh. It being the first of its 
kind (the factory band accompanying it), the trip made a 


great talk, and St. Nicholas’ bells were rung in honour of the 
occasion. Nunn, on the look-out for anything fresh, wrote 
a song about it, which he sung on pay-nights at public- 
houses near the works amongst the men. It begins— 


“ ¢Phe twentieth of August the weather was fine, 
When Hawthorn’s mechanics went off from the Tyne, 
To visit Auld Reekie.”’ . . . 


The song was a lengthy one. It described the journey, with 
the sights to be seen, and, as sung by Nunn, went well. It 
would be about the last he wrote, as he died not long after.” 18 


The ‘violinist and vocalist' was in 'great request' at ‘local festivals and dancings’.’° 

Around this time John Ross, a printer and bookseller in Newcastle’s Royal Arcade,”° produced the first of a 
numbered 24-page songbooks. He did not acknowledge Nunn's authorship of Lukey’s Dream or Blind Willie’s Death, 
and plagiarised the Fordyces’ versions, but used different capitalisation and punctuation and made other changes, 
including ‘To’ to ‘ti’, ‘slawly’ to ‘slowly’, ‘bonny’ to ‘boony’, ‘till’ to ‘tell’, ‘Billys’ to ‘Bill’s’, ‘Quak’s’ to ‘quack’ and ‘Bi’ 
to ‘Be’. (In two years Ross claimed to have sold over 9,000 copies of No. 1.) 


stale oe ah ad Bri ia a. | 


SONGS OF THE TYNE: ‘SONGS OF THE TYNE: 


ANG A COLLECTION oF 


me 


{ 
{ 
| 


Seat inch 
BOPUbAR sd SONGS, E 
— —_— POPULAR LOGAL SONGS. = 


€ontents.—Ho. 
D. 


h Level Bridge. ry ~  Contents.—Me, 1, 
er Doctor, 4 Wi} Th 
Dream. mai : pe tee 


or the Pitman 


Vedding. 


JOHN ROSS PRINTER) AND PUBLISHER, = 
ROYAL ARCADE. Rervastlerupon-Tone : 
HN. 32038, SovaL Anca aeD PUBLISHER, 


“t TOrke Thewsan>-] 


Ross evidently did not stereotype his songbooks, but reset them, sometimes with changed content. 
Early in 1847 a Newcastle policeman found William McLachlan ‘in a state of drunkenness’, but ‘advocating the 
cause of total abstinence’ to a crowd on the Quay. He promised the magistrates that he would keep the peace for 
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a year and a day if they forgave him, but they sent him to prison for ten days.? In autumn a policeman found him 
in 'a state of drunken insensibility' on the Quay and took him to the police station for the night. The magistrates 
freed him, but he was too drunk to walk, so he was taken to his lodgings in the Close in a cart.”4 


1847 (September 27).—Died, in Newcastle, William Maclaclan, an 
eccentric character, better known. in the town and neighbourhood 
by the cognomen of “‘Cuddie Willie.” He was generally seen 
wandering amongst the low public houses of the town, and gained 
& precarious subsistence as an itinerant musician, his violin being 
generally formed of a flat uncouth-looking piece of wood, upon 
which he contrived to fasten one or two strings. He was scarcely 
ever seen to wear either a hat or shoes, and if decent clothing were 
given to him it was generally made away with for liquor, of which 
he waa immoderately fond, All efforts to reclaim. him proved 
entirely fruitless, and his death was at last caused by a na etn 
fit of drunkenness, . 25 


Ross’s No. 2. noted that McLachlan made a living by ‘fiddling, tumbling, grimacing his face and singing’, and it 
included Joshua Bagnall’s Cuddy Willy’s Deeth, set to the tune associated with Jemmy Joneson’s Whurry. 


Noo Cuddy Willy's deed an‘ gyne, 
Aws sure yell aw be sorry, 

He was as hard as ony styne, 
An a‘wus was se merry; 

His creels he us‘d te cowp se fast, 
Tiv he was nearly silly, 

But deeth has tyne him off at last, 
Poor harmless Cuddy Willy. 


A fiddle Willy atwus had, 
He us‘d te play se bonny, 

For fiddlin Willy was th led; 
Ant what was varry funny, 

A bit of wood tied up wit twine, 
Wad please a Sandgate fillevy,— 

A tune he then wad play se ine, 
Wad cliver Cuddy Willy. 

Th‘ blagaird lads upou tht Key, 
They used tet treet him cruel,— 

They-d trip him oot just fora spree, 
An‘ hurt ma canny jewell; 

But, man a live, aw‘ve seen him rowl 
Till he was soft as jilly, 

Ant get up aw rect, upon ma sowl, 
Wad bonny Cuddy Willy, 

A crust ot breed, an‘ a drink of beer, 
If he could only get, man; _ 

An‘ if he gat ne better cheer, 
He never us‘d te fret man. 

A bit 0‘ tripe, or bacon raw, BoST Ey 
Stuff that wad nearly kill ye, 

He'd eat up crabs ant shells an aw, 
Wad bonny Cuddy Willy. 

The fishwives aw poor Billy knew, 
aoe aw cawd him their pet man,— 

O¢ wilks they wad gie‘ him a few, 
Or a share or two of skyte man, 

Poor Bill was never at a loss 
Te fill his hungry belly, 

He‘d drink awd Milk, at Sandgate cross, 
Wad canny Cuddy Willy, 


Is jail Will offen usd te be, 
For sleepin ‘mang th‘ cinders,— 
Or bein drunk upon th‘ key. 
An‘ smashin‘ folks‘s winders, 
Or lyin doon amang th‘ durt, 
Till he was ca‘d an‘ chilly; 
But still he did th‘ folks ne hurt, 
Poor canny Cuddy Willy. 


But ivery thing cums tiv an‘ end, 
Ant so did bonny Will, man,— 
Ne mair happy days he'll spend, - 
He noo is lyin still man: 
He niver did ne body harm, 
For aw he wasse silly, 
Thé toon seems noo te want a charm, 
Sine‘t lost Poor Cuddy Willy. 26 


In No. 3 Ross did not credit Nunn for The Bonny Clock Fyece, and altered the Fordyces' version, changing ‘sair’ to 
‘sare’, ‘duen’ to ‘dune’, ‘hear’ to ‘here’, ‘hev’ to ‘hes’, ‘never’ to ‘niver’, ‘suen’ to ‘sune’, ‘fyul’ to ‘feul’, ‘shurely’ to 
‘surely’, ‘such’ to ‘sic’, ‘and’ to ‘an’, ‘muen’ to ‘mune’, ‘hed’ to ‘ha’d’, ‘hoo’ to ‘how’, ‘noo’ to ‘now’, ‘gan’ to ‘gang’ 


and ‘were’ to ‘wor’.””Nunn’s St. Nicholas’ Church went unacknowledged in No. 4.78 
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Ralph Nicholson had been landlord of the Flying Horse in the Groat Market, the site of ‘Hell’s Kitchen’, since at 
least 1822.79 In 1839, 'while endeavouring to put a man out of his house’, Nicholson was assaulted, but the man 
preferred a fortnight in the House of Correction to paying a 10s fine and costs.*° Nicholson was brewing beer in 
1844;31 but in 1847 a woman broke one of his windows and went to prison for a week rather than pay 1s 6d.” One 
of Nicholson’s best customers was John Dennis, ‘Radical Jack’, the itinerant seller of cheap publications, who was 
popular for his ready wit, but addicted to alcohol.*? The Newcastle Guardian noted that ‘the common disturber of 
almost every public meeting in Newcastle’ was posing as a Chinaman outside a new teashop in South Shields. 
Nicholson died in Newcastle in April 1848, and Dennis died in the Infirmary in May, aged 54.*4 

The songwriter John Shield had been a grocer in the Old Butcher Market in 1827, and lived in Newgate Street, 
but he and his brother were wholesale grocers in New Market Lane by 1833,%° and in 1834 John criticised the 
Anglican Church. By the 1840s the brothers had a warehouse in London,*° but John probably retired by 1844,°” and 
lived on his small estate in his native Broomhaugh, Northumberland,?® where he died, in summer 1848, aged 79.79 

The songwriter William Oliver had been a 'staunch Radical and Republican'.*° He wrote a poem about a Spanish 
Liberal hanged in 1823, and was an ‘ardent sympathiser' with parliamentary reform in 1832.*1 By 1833 he was a 
cheese, bacon and butter factor in Grey Street,*? and he and his brother later had a shop in High Bridge. By 1841 
they lived in Westmoreland Street with a 21-year-old servant, Mary Ellington, but William died late in 1848, aged 
48. The Newcastle Courant noted that he was 'much respected’ and ‘well known for his attainments as a local 
poet’,*? but his Westgate Cemetery grave had no headstone.” 

In spring 1849 Hawks’s band accompanied civic dignitaries on their perambulation of Gateshead’s boundaries.*° 
Robert Bewick died, aged 61, that summer.*° A Durham squire held balls which featured the ‘time-honoured “Keel 
Row”’ country dance;*” and Maurice Denham took down the words of a ‘recitation’ of The Babes in the Wood from 
a female relative in County Durham. He recalled a ballad about ‘a young mosstrooper’ who was shot by a servant 
and buried in the ‘Swallow-hole’ at Grindon in Northumberland, but feared the words were lost.”® 

Late in 1849 the schoolteacher Joseph Philip Robson's Songs of the Bards of the Tyne acknowledged Nunn's 
authorship of three songs, but Blind Willie’s Death differed significantly from Ross’s text, and St. Nicholas’ Church 
had no named tune. Robson did not acknowledge Nunn's authorship of Kee/man's Reasons for Attending Church, 
Sandgate wife’s nurse song, Lukey’s Dream or Newcastle is my native place, which differed from Ross’s text and 
used elements of the Fordyces’.*? Ross's No. 10. did not credit Nunn for The Keelman’s Reasons for Attending 
Church, The Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks or Newcastle Is My Native Place,*° but the town was changing fast. 


(iii) He always was Newcassel’s pride, and sae will he yet 


In 1846 the engineer Robert Stephenson had required the demolition of 130 homes in Gateshead, and 650 in 
Newcastle, to link the planned Newcastle Central Station to the High Level Bridge. 
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Forth Street was to be realigned, but the Forth, part of the town wall, Spital and Denton towers,°* Davison’s Hospital 
for clergymen’s and merchants’ widows,°*? and old houses in the Castle Garth were to be demolished, as were the 
Bricklayers’ and Barber Surgeons’ halls, though they were to be replaced elsewhere.** The Castle escaped 
demolition because the town council let the Antiquaries lease it, but they added anachronistic battlements.” 

By summer 1850 the completed High Level Bridge had cost £600,000.*° In August the queen of Newcastle’s 
fishwives, Euphemia Gee, formerly Euffy Scott, died in the Workhouse, aged 84. Days later the queen stopped for 
20 minutes to open the High Level Bridge, and Central Station.°’ 


Some migrant ‘admirers of native merit’ in London published The howdy and the upgetting - two tales of sixty years 
sin seyne, as related by the late Thomas Bewick of Newcastle, in the Tyne Side dialect.*° 

The Newcastle songwriter Henry Robson had printed lyrics for private circulation on a small press at home,” up 
to 1828, but wrote little thereafter.® By 1832 he lived in Grenville Terrace, and died there in December 1850, 
aged 75. The Newcastle Courant noted that he had 'worked sixty years in the printing business’. He was 'the oldest 
member of the profession in the town’ and was ‘deservedly respected’ and 'well known as a local poet’. 

The songwriter William Mitford had had his portrait painted. 


He had summonsed a man for a ‘violent assault’ in 1838, and lived in Buckingham Street in 1839, but made boots 
in Oyster Shell Lane by 1844.°° He died there in March 1851, aged 62, and was buried at Westgate Cemetery.°” 
The Newcastle Courant called him ‘one of the last of the local school of old poets’.® His widow, Jane, could afford 
to employ a servant, and Thomas, her 23-year-old son, was a compositor and printer. 
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The Nunn family lived at 170 Queen Street, between a young ‘Needlewoman’ with two small children and a 
‘Goldsmith’ whose son was an ‘Engineer’, just above Clavering Place Chapel (13 on the map below). 


Robert Nunn was a 42-year-old ‘Violinist’, while 44-year-old Sarah looked after 16-year-old Isabella, 12-year-old 
William, an ‘Errand Boy’, and nine-year old Thomas, a ‘Scholar’. Robert junior would have been 15, and was not 
present, so he may have become an apprentice or died; but his father’s songs remained marketable commodities. 

That year James Selkirk printed Selkirk's Songs & Ballads for the People No. 1. at 74 Grey Street. His aim was to 
‘place before the people’ ‘correct and carefully-printed ballads’ in penny numbers, thereby ‘ensuring sale among 
the working classes’. He hoped the 24-page songbooks would be ‘Sold by all Booksellers’, and he sold a few better 
copies at 2d ‘for collectors’. In summer the ‘Bookseller, Stationer and Newsagent’ at Carlisle railway station, James 
Arthur, was Selkirk’s ‘Wholesale Agent’, and No. 2. included Nunn’s St. Nicholas’ Church.”° 

William Fordyce, ‘Bookseller, Sharebroker, Dealer and Chapman’ had made a ‘final dividend’ at Newcastle 
Bankruptcy Court in 1849,”" but he later paid his creditors another 1d in the pound.” By 1850 the ‘Publisher’ and 
his wife Frances lived in a ‘Lodging House’ at 27 Oxford Street, while Thomas Fordyce a freeholder and his wife 
Mary lived in Blenheim Street.’? In 1852 the Liberal election committees met in William’s Market Street premises, 
and Thomas Headlam and John Blackett were elected as MPs. In South Northumberland the Liberals William 
Watson and George Ridley won on shows of hands at public meetings, but lost the ballot. By 1853 William was a 
printer, bookseller and stationer at 58 Pilgrim Street.” 

On 2 May 1853 Robert Nunn was at home in Queen Street, and dictated a chorus to William Johnson, who left; 
When he returned Nunn was dead.”° James Gilroy had been present and told the registrar that Nunn’s occupation 
was 'Slater', a trade he had not followed for decades, and that his age as '45', though he was just 44. 
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‘Chronic Bronchitis Dropsy’ was associated with smoking or inhaling tobacco smoke, which was an occupational 
hazard for entertainers. The Newcastle Daily Chronicle,”° and the Newcastle Guardian,’”’ briefly noted Nunn’s death, 
while the Newcastle Journal claimed ‘Mr. Robert Nunn, slater’, a ‘well known violinist and composer of several 
songs’, had died aged 43.’ No documents about the burial have been traced and we have no image of him.”” 

Edward Corven, who had recently left Billy Purvis’s company, remembered Nunn in The Factory Lass or Pally 
Jones, which he set to the tune associated with Sunny Banks of Scotland. 
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THE 


FACTORY LASS 


Air,—" Sunny Banxs or Scorzanp. 


Aw’s Pally Jones the factory lass, an’ fairly worth a score ; 
Maw feyther an’ mother’s keelmen, and we all leve doon the 
shore. 
O laddie, ho! bonny on the door, 
For aw’s Pally Jones the factory lass. 


Sroxen.—Aw work at the spinnin’ mill, sometimes at the 
white lead factory, an’ 


Aw leve doon on the shore. 
O laddie, ho! bonny laddie, ho! 


Oh! maw mother’s sic a canny body her mouth hads three 
penorth o’ rum, 
An’ feyther likes his whiskey toddy, but aw like beer begum. 
O laddie, ho! ye’ve niver saw me before, 
But aw’s Pally Jones the factory lass, 
That leve’s doon the shore. 


An’ Bobby Nunn, that’s deed an’ geyn, used to fiddie doon 
the shore, 
Often said, he niver saw the yen could touch me on the floor, 
O laddie, ho, ete. 


New sixes, cast offs, sylphs an’ reels, aw could de them a’ like 
fun ; 
Folks said aw was sae polkerfied, aw'd sic a bonny run. 
O laddie, ho, ete. 


Aw’ve set the men folks ravin’ mad, thor's twe wants me to 
wed, 
But aw’ve a canny blacksmith Jad, folks call him bonny Ned. 
O laddie, ho, ete. 


Sroxex.—He hes nice curly hair; an’ sic nice ways wi’ 
him. He’s ganin t’ hev me, an’ aw’s ganin t’ hev him, so 
we'll set up hoose efter we get married. Aw say, which finger 
dis the ring gan on. Aw sure it meyks me feel queer when 
aw think on’t; but noo for settin’ up house, let me see, O aye, 
aw'll hev a feather bed i’ the first place, wi’ pillow heed an’ 
foot, so as we can lie heeds t’ tails ifony friends should com’ 
to stop a day or se. Aw’'ll buy a coffee mill, and maek maw 
man grind the coffee—coffee beans, that’s the sort. Aw’'ll 
hev flour pots, tea pot, sugar pots, milk pots, keyle pots, an’ 
chamber pots. Aw’'ll hev an oil cloth, an’ put a pattern 
on’t mysel’; an’ thou knaws we might hae bairns, so when aw 
is buyin’ aw may as weel just buy a cradle, an’ then when 
aw’s rockin’ the bairn to sleep aw'll sing 


O laddie, ho! bonny on the door, 
For aw’s Pally Jones the factory lass. 


12. COPYRIGHT. 


Published by W. STEWART, Head of the Side, Newcastle, 


Another songwriter paid tribute. 

Robert Emery's two-year-old son had died in 1839 and another died in 1844.*? In 1851 the ‘Printer Compositor’ 
lived in Silver Street with his wife Ann, Jessie, Ann junior, a ‘Scholar’, and the baby Robert junior. In 1853 they lived 
in Meeting House Lane,®* and Emery set lyrics about Nunn to the tune associated with Newcastle is my native 
place.®? William Stewart published the lyrics as Deeth o’ Bobby Nunn,** but the earliest surviving copy appeared 
nine years later as The Sandgate Lassie's Lament on the Death of Bobby Nun [sic]. 
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Oh! hinny, Mall, aw's very bad,—my heart is like to 
brenk— , 

The dow] cy news, aw’s grieved tosay, has nearly duen 
the trick ; 

For Dick the Deevil, on the Kee, declare’d to me to-day, 
While sobbin sair, that deeth had tyen poor Bobby 
Nunn away ! Poor Bobby Nunn away, &c. 
Aw’s ne way superstitions, Mall, but still aw think it queer, 

7 ; : 3 

That Bobby Nunn look'd shakey like the last time he was 
here — 

fang Jonnie Brown, before xho deod, and Peg that, sedd 
browu ware, 

Swore they'd nover rest-in Heoyen without Bobby Nin 
was there! Without Bobby Nunn was there, Xe. 

Now Jin and Pog were foud o” spree — bang'd aw for 
threcsam reels— 

‘Two smarter hisses no'er was seen fra’ Sandgate down 
to Slickls,— 

But now they're gyen to their lang hyem, and to keep 
up the fun, 

They’ye sont sly decth, in spite wor teeth, to steal poor 
Bobby Mum! To steal poor Bohby Nuon, &e, 

Head-meeting days word spent in glee, when Bobby 
took the Chair— 

Whene'er wo saw his sonsic free, wor steam got up for 
fair ! é 
His merry sang and fiddle eood did banish eare and pain, 
But erucl decth has stopp d his breeth——he' ll never sing 

again | Ob! heli vever smy again, &e. 
The happy days o' Christmas, ne joy to us will bring— 
L'en Peter Nichol’s bonny birds most dowley dirges 

sing ;— ay: 
jut whilo Tyne's stream runs to the sea, Nunn's fame 
cannever set, ; 
He always was Newcassel's pride, and sae will he yet. 
"And sao will he yot, and sao will ho yet, de. 85 


The Newcastle poor were never very far from death. 


(iv) Cholera and fire 


Late in 1848 five people had died of cholera in Fighting Cock Yard, Monkwearmouth, and more at a neighbouring 
colliery. One person died in Newcastle, but the number of deaths was reportedly ‘inconsiderable’. In spring 1849 
most Tyneside towns faced cholera, but while 66 died in Gateshead and 150 in Sunderland, Newcastle ‘almost 
entirely escaped’. Cholera broke out in Tynemouth in July, Barnard Castle in August and in Alnwick in September, 
and by the end of the year 49 had died (including a few of diarrhoea) in Berwick, 141 in Barnard Castle, 142 in 
Alnwick, 161 in Hartlepool, 232 in Durham, 292 in Gateshead, 412 in Newcastle, 435 in Sunderland and 1,171 in 
Tynemouth and South Shields. Altogether 1,679 died in Northumberland and 2,022 in County Durham.®° 

By 1853 around 20,000 Newcastle families occupied almost 9,500 dwellings, including 13,000 in over 2,550 
tenements, but almost 40 percent had one room. Around 1,400 dwellings had faecal drainage, but t8,100 others 
used ‘kits’ (chamber pots) in ‘living and sleeping rooms’, ‘at stair-corners close beside them’ or in ‘open privies’ 
outside. Scavengers did not work at weekends, so ‘kits’ were emptied on the street and remained until the sun and 
rain took it away. Around 100 Sandgate people had a private privy, but 4,500 had to use the single public one.®” 
Most of the district was ‘not fit to be inhabited’, and Pandon, where the council owned many dwellings, was 
worse.” Elsewhere ‘large accumulations of dung, litter and ashes, mixed with vegetable and animal refuse’, formed 
‘pools of fluid and semi-fluid matter’, which was ‘oozing through walls and doors and trickling away along the 
surface gutters of the narrow, ill-ventilated court-yards and alleys and even along the streets’. About 1,000 men 
and boys used the ‘public privy under the lower bridge’ over the Tyne every day and you could ‘perceive the stench’ 
some distance away. Boys targeted a ‘large population’ of rats in the ‘side drains from the open gully gratings’, and 
one took seven or eight a day and sold them for 2d or 3d to people who sold them for 6d to be worried by dogs.®? 

By late September 433 people had died in Newcastle, mostly from cholera, but about 40 from diarrhoea.°? In 
October a doctor found 30 cases of diarrhoea in Craig’s Alley, in Pandon,?! and another found five corpses there 
and 50 people with fever in nine rooms.2 By November all but 37 of the 1,527 deaths had been in workers’ 
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families.? John Dobson had designed Blandford Street in the later 1820s, but by 1853 they were overcrowded 
tenements, with few sewers or drains, and tenants did not bring the houses up to scratch, so 30 died.” The final 
toll of 1,533 included 120 from diarrhoea,*> and 450 deaths had been in All Saints parish.% Another 433 died in 
Gateshead, yet there were no deaths in the 'best parts' of both towns. The Tynemouth Local Board of Health had 
been active, and 12 people died there and in North Shields, out of a population of around 30,000.%” 

On 6 October 1854 a worsted factory in Hillgate, Gateshead, caught fire. It spread to the Quay, and sparks spread 
across the Tyne to timber-framed buildings on Newcastle Quay.”° 
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In Gateshead there were 53 deaths,*”’ and many buildings on the Quay were badly damaged or destroyed. 
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There were 153 deaths in Newcastle,’°? where 800 families were homeless.” The six western chares were in 


ruins,?™ including the Sun Inn. 


The houses in Rewcastle Chare, Bobby Nunn’s birthplace, survived for decades, but several of his lyrics did not. 
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11. Approaching the questionable 


(i) Tyneside Songs 


In the mid-1840s John Balmbra employed professional entertainers at the Wheatsheaf concert hall in Newcastle’s 
Cloth Market,’ and by 1850 William Campbell (formerly with Billy Purvis) ran a ‘Music Saloon’ in North Shields. 


Nouru Suiecos. — Norihumberland Hotel Music 
Saloon.— This place of nmusement bas now been open a 
considerable time, and appears to be progressing ray 
well, The principal pertormers at present are Mr. J. 
Jones, Mr. J. Glen, Miss Kate Marten, Mra. Sinclair, &c. 


William Bigot’s had opened his Casino in Hartlepool by 1851. 


HARTLEPOOL. — The Casino. —( Proprietor, Mt. W. 
Bigot,}—Pbis neat and well-canducted establisument bas 
now been opened eight mouths, and is still prospering. 
Madame Jullien, Mr, T. Kirkham, Miss Kate Martin, 
and Mr, T.S, Glen are all very amosiog and clever, 


By 1852 there was a concert hall in Sunderland. 


MUNC & PORE ee 


NDERLAND.— Arcade Promenade Concert Hail.— 
wont hallis open every evening, ana the company 
engaged comprise Mrs. Raniull, Miss A. Manton, Miss 
Randall, Miss Nickolson; Mr, J. Davis, Mr. C, Watson, 
Signor Santereeni, Mr. J. Ross, and Mr, C. Parker, Mr. 
Baker, the Red Man of Agar, will make bis first appear- 
unee on Monday, September 1S. : 9 


By 1853 William Thompson, another former member of Billy Purvis’s company, ran a ‘Music Saloon in South Shields, 
while Campbell continued in North Shields and Balmbra ran the ‘Royal Promenade’ in Newcastle. 


BEE HIVE MUSIC SALOON, - NORTHUMBERLAND -— oe Gs 
| i) Qe) | ir y) ‘\ ») oN 
uy ae  MUSTE SABOOR, 
South os Bedford Street. North Shiclds. 
Shields: PROPRIETOR AND Manager, MR. CAMPBELL. 
Open every lawful evening with a talented company of 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, PIROPRIBTOR, — jysrRUMENTALISTS, VOCALISTS, DANCERS, &e. 


Gar Opon every eveni halt 6 o'clock, with » talouted 23 ADMISSION FREE, 
e@ wening at hall-past 6 o'clock, with a talen con, o we ous * £ 
The upper-boxes are fitted-up in alegiat style for the conveniunee of scléct oe Wines, Spirits, Ales, Cordials, Drinks, &e., of the best 


No Chargo for Admission.—Refreshments of first-rate Quality. 7 Quality. 


a 
_ 
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Balmbra ran the most prestigious concert hall in the region, but he soon had a serious rival. 
In February Robert Howard opened the Royal Olympic Concert Hall next to Newcastle Central Station. He engaged 
the local singer-songwriter, Edward Corven, who rose to stardom, and William Stewart, a bookseller and stationer 
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in the Side published his lyrics and patter as slip songs. By autumn 1854 Ned Corvan (as he had become) ran the 
Fairles’ Arms Music Saloon in Wapping Street, South Shields, and Stewart published three 24-page numbers of 
Corvan’s Song Book,’ printed by a man who also provided hawkers with older lyrics. 

William Reay Walker was born in Boldon, County Durham, in 1822. In 1851 the ‘Printer & Compositor’ lived in 
Argyle Street, Newcastle, with 27-year-old Margaret, his Jarrow-born wife, their one-year-old son, and William’s 
mother. By summer 1854 Walker had taken over John Gilbert’s press in the Royal Arcade and needed an apprentice 
for ‘STATIONERY and PRINTING’.° His 24-page The Songs of the Tyne No. 1. Included Nunn’s Luckey’s Dream and St. 
Nicholas’s Church was in No.4;° and in 1855 Walker produced a wholesale catalogue. 


SERS RUNES Sarasin 
BAWRERS LIST, 


WILLIAM R. WALKER, 


| 


ROYAL ARCADE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Corvan’s songbooks cost ‘6s per gross’ (144), so hawkers could make 100 per cent profit,’ and while Nunn’s lyrics 
remained marketable, but the last of the original ‘Eccentrics’ were dying out. 

Robert Cruddace (‘Whin Bobby’) had been a recluse for 20 years when he died in the Workhouse in 1860, aged 
84. He left £14, and the Newcastle Guardian described him as an ‘OLD MISER’.® An old man later lamented that 
‘Blind Willy, Bold Archy and the motley group of Parker's picture; all have departed'.° 

The Newcastle Town Clerk had read a legal document to Sarah Nunn in 1859, and she affirmed with a cross that 
her 20-year-old son William was ‘born in lawful wedlock’.?° In 1861 Sarah lived in Queen Street with her sons 
Thomas, a ‘Dyer’, William, a ‘horse shower’, and his 26-year-old wife, Eliza (Mary Elizabeth), and their baby 
daughter; but none of the had any control over the publication of Robert Nunn’s lyrics. 

The Newcastle engineer Thomas Allan 'did not enjoy robust health’; and by 1858 he and his brother George had 
enough capital to live at 51 George Street, off Westgate Street, and set up as newsagents and stationers at 8 
Collingwood Street. By 1861 their brother Ralph was a 'Stationer & Bookseller’ at 1 Church Way in North Shields, 
and lived at 11 Camden Street with his 31-year-old wife, Ann, born in Walbottle, Northumberland, and two young 
sons. By spring Thomas and George had a second shop in Dean Street, Newcastle. Thomas had a 'great love' of 
reading, and a keen interest in local celebrities and in listening to orators and singers. He was also a temperance 
activist. Corvan was ill, and struggling to make a living, but after someone ‘induced’ him to sign the teetotal pledge 
a ‘philanthropist’ (probably Allan) ‘joyfully exclaimed: - “Ah, Edward, aa’s glad to hear ye’ve thrawn away the 
bottle.” “Aye, aa’ve thrawn it away, sor,” replied Corvan, but it had nowt in’t!”’ 

According to Edward Allan, his father Thomas and his uncle George ‘got hold of’ copyrights because the writers 
‘were not careful men, so the songs might well have been lost, but, encouraged by the brothers, they called in the 
shop, ran over the songs to be written down by the brothers, and then departed, often with something from the 
till in their pockets’. No contract with Corvan has been found, but he signed his manuscript of The Deeth o’ Cuckoo 
Jack on 20 October 1862, and on 10 November Thomas Allan ‘got hold’ of ten of George Ridley’s songs. The contract 
does not indicate any payment;7? but a sixpenny stamp and the signature of Thomas Gregson, a former Chartist 
who had a watchmaker’s shop next door to Allan’s, made it legally binding. The Allans published all ten lyrics in 
George Ridley’s Local Song Book, ‘No. 1 — COPYRIGHT. PRICE 1d’, which had a ‘large sale’, and the Allans began to 
publish a series of numbered songbooks entitled Tyneside Songs, probably in time for Christmas.’ 

William Fordyce had lived in Pilgrim Street by 1855 and New Bridge Street in 1859; and by 1861 the ‘Publisher’ 
and Frances had a 16-year-old servant called Dorothy Bell from Bedlington. Fordyce employed 28 men, four boys, 
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three women and two girls, and owned Warden Paper Mill near Hexham. His brother Thomas had been a paper- 

stainer in Upper Buxton Street in 1859,"? but his wife Mary died, and in 1861 the widower lived in Lisle Street with 

his daughter Ann, his sister Jane as ‘Housekeeper’ and the 19-year-old servant, Elizabeth Elliott, born in Wigton. 
Late in 1862 Thomas Fordyce began printing the Allans’ Tyneside Songs, but only No.4 has survived separately. 


NO. 4. 


The Allans’ bookbinder William Henderson Dawson wrote ‘many of the notes on the old songs’, and the Allans 
soon had the six numbers bound as a 96-page 'Second edition’ for 6d.** The Index credited William Oliver with The 
Bonny Clock Fyece, but the text acknowledged that Nunn had written both it and Newcastle is my Native Place.’’ 

By 1863 Thomas Allan owned five more of Ridley’s lyrics, including Blaydon Races, and published George Ridley’s 
New Local Song Book — ‘PRICE ONE PENNY’ and COPYRIGHT’, without his brother George. It included Newcastle 
Props, by William Oliver, whose authorship was acknowledged, and what he called Blind Willie’s Deeth, without 
acknowledging Nunn.?° In 1864 Ridley came after Corvan on the title-page of the ‘Third Edition’ of Tyneside Songs.*® 

Emery had assaulted his wife in 1859 and had to find a bond of £20 and two sureties of £10 to keep the peace 
for six months.”° In 1861 the 61-year-old ‘Printer Compositor’ lived in Silver Street with Ann and Ann junior, both 
described as ‘Book Sewer’, while Alexander was a ‘Scholar’.”? By 1865 Thomas Fordyce’s press was in Dean Street,” 
above Thomas and George Allan’s new shop,”? and he printed a songbook for Thomas and Ralph Allan, with a new 
title and four named songwriters on the title-page. 


A 


CHOICE COLLECTION 


TYNESIDE SONGS, 


E. CORVAN, G. RIDLEY, J. P. ROBSON, 
R. EMERY, &., &c., &e., &e., &e., 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 
OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
BUILDINGS IN NEWCXSTLE 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

TO WHICH IS ADDED A aun TO NEWCASTLE, 


Betocastle-npon- Tyne: 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS ALLAN, 16, COLLINGWOOD STREET, 
AND 45, DEAN STREET. 


NORTH SHIELDS:—RALPH ALLAN, CHURCH WAY. 


The Allans credited William Oliver with Nunn’s The Bonny Clock Fyece, and Robert Gilchrist with Nunn’s Blind Willie’s 
Death, but acknowledged that Nunn was the author of Newcastle is my Native Place, The Sandgate Lass on the 
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Ropery Banks and St.Nicholas’ Church.”4 William Fordyce died that year, and the Newcastle Guardian noted that 
‘declining health’ had previously ‘compelled him to give up the cares and anxieties of business pursuits’ .2° 
On New Year’s Eve 1866 the songwriter Thomas Marshall died after a ‘paralytic attack’ at home in Silver Street, 
and was buried in All Saints’ Cemetery.”° In 1868 Mary Elizabeth Nunn, the wife of William Nunn the horse farrier, 
died at her mother’s home in Brandling Place, aged 37,” and Sarah Nunn cannot be found in the 1871 census. 
Probably around this time Frederick Bannister took Emery’s photograph. 


Photo. Bannister. 

By 1870 Emery had ‘more extensive premises' at the foot of Pilgrim Street, but he died in spring 1871, and a ‘large 
number of friends and admirers’ attended his burial in All Saints’ Cemetery.”® The Newcastle Chronicle recorded 
the death of ‘the last member of the old school of Newcastle “typos”’ at ‘the ripe old age of 77’. He had used an 
‘old wooden press’ and was ‘the writer of many local songs, some of which obtained popularity’.”? His widow, Ann, 
a ‘Dressmaker’, and her son Alexander, a printer, lived in Pilgrim Street. 

The ‘master printer’ Thomas Fordyce lived in Northumberland Street with his daughter Annie, and their 19-year- 
old servant Isabella Sterling, born in Durham. Fordyce employed five men and three boys, and in 1872 he printed 
the second edition of the Allans’ A Choice Collection of Tyneside Songs. The Allans claimed that several of Nunn’s 
pieces had ‘taken their places as standard amongst Tyneside Songs’ and remained ‘highly popular’, and 
acknowledged his authorship of Newcastle is my Native Place and The Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks and The 
Keelman’s Reasons for Attending Church; but they altered the lyrics of Sandgate Wife’s Nurse Song, attributed what 
they called Luckey's Dream to Thomas Marshall and Blind Willie’s Death to Robert Gilchrist, and cut all but one 
innocuous line from Jocker and three verses from Drucken Bella Roy, O! The Index changed Nunn’s title of The Fiery 
Clock Fyece to Nunn’s original name, The Bonny Clock Fyece. They included Broom Busoms, apparently from the 
Fordyces’ 1842 songbook, and used a crude sketch of Blind Willie as a frontispiece, and his even cruder sketch of 
Benjamin Starkey near the end of the book. 


Both sketches were by the Central Station clerk, John Taylor.** 
The 1873 edition of A Choice Collection of Tyneside Songs included Broom Busoms, a brief biography of Nunn, 
and the same songs similarly edited, retitled and misattributed;* but the 1874 edition omitted the biography.*? 
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(ii) The Ancient Melodies Committee 


Thomas Snowdon Chisholm was born in North Shields in 1813. He later learned to play the smallpipes, became a 
tailor in Union Street in 1834, and the Duke of Northumberland appointed him as piper of his manor of Tynemouth 
in 1844. In 1845 Chisholm played at the anniversaries of the North Shields Loyal Standard Association and Victoria 
Society for Prosecuting Felons, and at the Master Mariners’ Association at the George Inn in Tynemouth in 1847, 
and the annual meeting of the South Shields Loyal Standard Association and Newcastle Oddfellows in 1848. 


ANNivERSAnY oF Opp FELLows, vot Odd 
Royal Mariners’ lodge of the Indepeader wai as he 
Fellows held their auniversary on Whit-Monday, abl w 
house of Mrs Walton, Earl of Durham, Pilgrim-stnt 
Mr W. Gordon, P.G., in the chair, Mr M'Gregor mT 
vice-chair, when ‘about fifty ant down ( an saa cays 
supper, served up by the hostess in her usual good Ser 
After the usual leval toasts, the chairtnan gay* ve seunkk 
perity to the Koyal Mariner's Lodge, which was al 
ino bumper, with three times three. After some rir 
singing, the company separated. Mr ¢ pperge os 

celebrated) Northumberland piper, attended, and player 

several popular airs during the eveDiOl ewe a= On 
Chisholm moved to George Street in Newcastle around 1850, and then to Blenheim Street,“ but he was not the 
only smallpiper to enjoy aristocratic patronage. 

William Thomas Green, the smallpiper William Green’ son, was born in North Shields in 1825; and ‘Tom’ played 
on the occasion of the queen’s coronation in 1837. In 1848 he reportedly played at the opening of North Shields 
Fair,2° and in 1849, when his father retired as the Duchess of Northumberland’s piper,” Tom succeeded him.?8 


Tom played at fairs and manor courts in Corbridge, Ovingham, Newburn, Stagshawbank, Warkworth, Harbottle, 
North Shields, Tynemouth, Bellingham, Elsdon, Wark-on-Tyne, Alnwick and Rothbury, and sometimes walked 60 
miles.*? In spring 1851 he lived with his parents at the Seven Stars Inn in Morpeth, but later married Sarah Dixon, 
who was about a year older. 

In Tynemouth James Reid, a ‘Musical Instrument Maker’, had married Ann Todd, who was illiterate but ‘of full 
age’ — over 21. The couple lived in Dortwick Street, but had moved to Linskill Street by May 1852. 


JAMES REID, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAW ER, 

74, LINSKILL STREET, NORTH SHIELDS, 

EGS w inform the Poblic ceseratly, that tio has on 
B jinn a great Vorioty of MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, comprising the following :—Vivlins, Yiolin- 
gellos, Flutes, Fifes, Magevlots, Coneertines, Accordoons, 
&e., &e., of the best Quality, and at Moderate Prices, 

qr Unibrelins, Parasols, snd Musical Instruments of 
overy deseription Repaired. 42 
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It is not clear whether Reid made or mended smallpipes, but the Newcastle Antiquaries were interested in them. 

John Bell had surveyed the railway line from Reading to near Bristol in 1840, and successfully proposed that the 
famous engineer Isambard Kingdom Brunel be a member of Newcastle Antiquaries. In 1841 Bell lived in Brunswick 
Street, Gateshead, with his wife Barbara, their 20-year-old twins Barbara junior and Ann, 15-year-old Alfred and 
14-year-old Napoleon. In 1848 the schoolteacher John Collingwood Bruce was the only ordinary member to be 
elected to the Antiquaries, though he did not pay the admission fee, yet Moses Aaron Richardson, the brother of 
Thomas the painter, told Bell he could not speak at meetings since he was not a paid-up member, and in 1849 Bruce 
proposed replacing Bell as Treasurer.*? In 1851 John and Barbara Bell lived in Peareth Buildings, Gateshead, with 
Napoleon, who was also a land surveyor.” Bell sold part of his collections, and in 1852 Bruce levered him out of the 
Antiquaries,*” which elected a wealthy new member. 

Robert White, the son of a farmer at the Clock Mill, near the gipsy village of Yetholm in Roxburghshire, was born 
in 1802. Around 1810 his father and uncle rented a farm in the Highlands, and Robert’s mother brought him ‘penny 
histories or a halfpenny collection of songs’, but in 1817 his father rented a farm on his own at Otterburn in 
Redesdale. Robert herded cattle in summer, and went to school in winter, but became fully literate only after he 
left. In 1820 he taught at a small school at Troughend, and later became an apprentice wheelwright in Jedburgh, 
but soon left. At Kelso Fair he got a job as a harvester, and was later a shearer near Wooler, then returned to the 
family farm. In 1823 the landlord let Robert use his library and he spent winter evenings copying out books. In 1825 
the landlord’s mother got him a job as a clerk in the counting-house of a plumber and brass founder in High Bridge, 
Newcastle, where he joined the Mechanics’ Institute and built an impressive library. His holidays were usually spent 
rambling on the border with his friend James Telfer, the Saughtrees poet, and by 1831 White was a member of the 
Literary & Philosophical Society in Newcastle, and befriended John Bell. In 1850 White’s employer left him £2,000, 
and in 1852 he was elected to the Antiquaries.” 

Early in 1855, when Bell was seriously ill, the Antiquaries appointed an Ancient Melodies Committee to compile 
a book of ‘Northumbrian’ airs. The chairman was William Kell,“” who had been Gateshead town clerk since 1836, 
and the other members were 53-year-old White, 50-year-old Bruce, the Society’s Secretary, the 37-year-old St. 
Nicholas’s Church organist Thomas lons, and the 29-year-old attorney John Clerevaux Fenwick. White got William 
Oliver of Langraw in Northumberland to send lyrics that Telfer had written down from singers on the border in the 
1840s, and Oliver and Telfer ‘got’ Robert Hutton and others ‘to sing or whistle certain of them’, and Oliver wrote 
them down. The Committee drew on Shield’s Rudiments, Topliff’s Selection, Thomas Doubleday’s letter to 
Blackwood’s and Robert Bewick’s tune book.*® At Christmas Earsdon pitmen performed a sword dance and sang at 
Alnwick Castle.*? In 1856 Kell visited Edinburgh, but Robert Chambers, the editor of Scottish songbooks, did not 
know either the smallpipes or the associated airs, and neither did anyone else Kell met there. 

In 1857 Doubleday published A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Northumberland on the Ancient Northumbrian 
Music, Its Collection and Preservation. There was a ‘National Music of Scotland’, ‘taught by Nature herself to those 
who composed it’, and the music of ‘Northumbria’ was ‘an attribute of race’; but ‘many airs, which owed their 
origin to the south side of the Border’, had ‘been silently adopted and embodied in the numerous collections of 
Scottish National Music’ and ‘rechristened’, in the same way that ‘gypsies rechristen stolen children’. ‘National 
Music’ was ‘a Traditional Music’, but ‘the more refined airs’ tended to ‘affect the fewest individual minds’. 

Doubleday doubted that the Ancient Melodies Committee would be able to complete the task, so he suggested 
that the Duke might encourage ‘influential gentlemen’ in ‘various localities’ in Northumberland to receive 
contributions which would serve to ‘rouse the patriotism and enchain the affections’ of the British people and 
‘nerve their hearts to defend their homes against the assaults of a foreign foe’.** 

After lons died, aged 40,°* the Ancient Melodies Committee asked Doubleday to help. William Green told them 
that he ‘never knew any other Pipes’ but the smallpipes in the Northumberland regiment. William Cant and another 
smallpiper called Graham had played in the American War, while Green and Old William Lamshaw had played 
during the French War. John Peacock was the best smallpiper Green had ever heard, but Jamie Allan was ‘a wild 
player’.°? James Reid was now also a music teacher,“ and he and William Green played for the Committee. They 
presented the Duke with a manuscript book of 49 tunes, and he offered prizes of £10 and £5 for ‘ancient 
Northumbrian music in score’. Thomas Hepple of Kirkwhelpington subsequently sent the Committee some ‘old 
ballads as | have had off by ear since boyhood’, and introduced them to his cousin, the smallpiper John Baty of 
Wark,°? who owned William Vickers’ tune book. White had beaten down Bell’s price for three collections of old 
printed songs,?” and when Bell held two large sales in Newcastle,®® his manuscript of over 100 lyrics and tunes, 
which fetched £1 5s,°° reached the Committee, while White beat down Bell’s price for three collections of old 
printed songs.*®! In 1858 Fenwick published an article about bagpipes in both London in Newcastle, and noted that 
the large Northumbrian pipes may have been the same as Scottish lowland bagpipes, but he regarded it as 
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‘somewhat of a misfortune that so many notes have been added to the Northumbrian chanter’.® Bruce retired as 
a schoolteacher in 1859. 

Robert Blakey had become professor in logic and metaphysics at Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1848, and in 1853 
he ‘looked over a large stock of ballads’ belonging to Abraham Hume in Liverpool, but objected to ‘opening public 
houses as “concert rooms” on Sunday afternoons’. Some venues played ‘sacred’ music, but others played ‘profane 
airs’, and he once heard The Keel Row. In the later 1850s he received a Civil List pension of £100 a year.™ 

In Newcastle Chisholm played at a lecture about Walter Scott, but died in 1859, aged 46.°° The Duke appointed 
Reid as William Green’s deputy,°° and the Committee suggested that he appointed pipers in his other baronies, so 
he appointed Green and Reid.°’ Green died in 1860, and the Alnwick Mercury claimed that he was ‘unequalled’ as 
a smallpiper.©* Jamie Baillie, the gypsy fiddler and son of a fiddler, died in Coldstream in 1861; but after that, 
reportedly, gypsy smallpiping ‘to a large extent fell off’. 

The Ancient Melodies Committee met Cornelius Stanton. He had been born Gateshead in 1799, and later lived in 
Cumberland Row, Newcastle. In 1853 he lodged in Front Street, Tynemouth, and collected tunes. He owned one of 
the four known copies of Wright and Peacock’s Favourite Collection,” and the Committee borrowed it.” Kell 
donated a copy before he died in 1862,”? and John Stokoe, an amateur South Shields musician, replaced him.” 

John and Barbara Bell had lived in Bentinck Street, Elswick, in 1861,” but John died in 1864, aged 81, and was 
buried in St. John’s Cemetery. The Gateshead Observer noted that ‘No person was better known on the Banks of 
the Tyne, aye, and on the banks of rivers in many other districts of the country’.”? Robert White described Bell as 
‘the great collector’,”© but after White’s employer left him £7,200,” he retired in 1865;”* and after Barbara Bell died 
in 1866, Napoleon sold his father’s remaining books at ‘low prices’ for ‘Ready Money’.”? 

The smallpiper Stanton died in Newcastle,®° and William Henderson interviewed a Houghton-le-Spring pitman 
who was an experienced sword-dancer, whose lyrics were markedly different from Cuthbert Sharp’s.*4 

The London organist Robert Topliff had given concerts of tunes associated with Tyneside and his native Wearside 
in Stockton in 1844 and 1847,* and the Sunderland Times had noted his visit in 1860. 


The visit of our talented townsman, Mr. Topliff, to 
the place of his birth, gives a fresh impulse to our ad. 
miration of those local songs of which he is confessedly 
the best singer living, and tempts us to make a few 
hasty remarks on local songs in general. 

That part of the noble old land of Northumbria which 
lies between the Tweed and the Tees is in maby respects 
more nearly allied, physically and ethnographically, with 
North than with South Britain, and, we accordingly 
find in it a class of local songs more akin to the Scotch 
than the English. Such are the Tyneside favourites— 
“The Keel Row,” ‘‘ the Bonnie Pit Laddie,” ‘“ Follow. 
the Horses, Johnny, my Laddie,” “ Tally I O} the 
Grindér,”. ** the’ Northern. Star,” ‘‘ Blaw. the Wind 
Sutherly,”.(¢ Up the Raw, Down the Raw,” “ Jemmy 
Johnson’s Wherry,” and many others of the same 
sterling class. “Then, on the Wear, we have that unique 
Sunderland. original “ Spottee,” whom it would have. 
Jyeen a sad blunder to locate anywhere else than on the 
‘6Law Kei.” °To North Durham: belong ‘* Pelton 
Loanin,” “ Elsie Marley,” ‘Durham Fair,” ‘‘ Drive 
away the Waggons, hinny,” and several more, all truly 
vernacular, besides. the. famous ballads of “the Cand 
Lado’ Hylton”: and “the Lambton Worm.” The 
authors of the common sets of all'these songs flourished 
within the present century, but the airs to which they 
are sung are racy of the.soil, and the heads of their com- 
posers must, have ceaged, to ache ages ago, 33 


In 1863 Topliff played the organ for a choir and soloists at a benefit for Miss Deakin, the temporary organist at 
Brunswick Church in Great Dover Street, London,® but Topliff died in 1868,°° and in 1870 Fenwick left the Ancient 
Melodies Committee and moved his law practice to London.®* 

The smallpiper Tom Green’s son William had been born in Morpeth in 1856. Sarah junior followed in 1858, John 
in 1860.°” In 1869 the Morpeth magistrates refused to licence Tom’s Seven Stars Inn,®° and Elizabeth was born in 
Rothbury, and in 1871 the Greens lived at Mount Healy in Rothbury parish.®? 
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James Reid sold smallpipes in North Shields by 1873, though Charles Keene found him ‘dilatory’. Reid died in 
1874 and was buried in Preston Cemetery.% Robert White, ‘Gentleman’, died in Newcastle, aged 71, and left 
£36,000, three houses and two farms.** 


(iii) Northumbrian Minstrelsy 


In 1876 Bruce lectured on ‘our homely, but peculiarly local instrument, the small bagpipes’, at Newcastle Literary 
and Philosophical Society.2* Hee and the 54-year-old North Shields tailor, James William Fenwick, and others, 
founded a society to encourage smallpiping,” and in 1878 Bruce argued that though ‘the majority of mankind could 
comprehend and enjoy’ the ‘simple music of the olden time’, the ‘loftier strains of modern musicians were quite 
beyond them” but mistakenly believed that Jamie Allan had been the Duke of Northumberland’s piper. Bruce noted 
that Wright and Peacock’s tune book ‘did not profess to be a collection of purely Northumbrian airs’, since many 
were ‘confessedly Scotch’, and he mistakenly believed that William Shield wrote the tune of Auld Lang Syne. For 
Bruce ‘England was the musical side of the border’, since ‘ballads and ballad-singers’ had been ‘prohibited in 
Scotland from 1572 to around 1681’; but English ballad-singers crossed the border and ‘many of our best tunes 
became domiciled in Scotland’, so ‘a collection of Northumbrian airs ought to reclaim them’. After the lecture ‘ladies 
and gentlemen, under the direction of Mr Horsley’, sang versions of Chevy Chase, Derwentwater’s Lament, Auld 
Lang Syne, Elsie Marley, Bobby Shaftoe, Bonny at Morn, Up the Raw and The Keel Row. Mr Rea had harmonised 
three of the tunes and Dr William lons and Mr Horsley one each. The smallpipers Tom Clough and Mr Todd played 
My love comes passing by, Felton Lonnen, The Peacock follows the hen and Auld Lang Syne, and Mr Robinson played 
The Campbells are coming and a strathspey on the Highland pipes, then Bruce thanked Mr John Stokoe for his 
‘valuable aid’ with the music. 

Maw Hinny Jocker appeared in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle with a note claiming that Nunn was ‘one of the 
most prolific and successful of our Newcastle song-writers’, and Newcassel is my Native Place followed in 1877.“ 
Stokoe’s ‘Northumbrian Pipe and Ballad Music’ column in the Newcastle Courant claimed that Bruce had 


awakened a general interest in the subject of our local melodies, which the pipe contests past and prospective will help to 
maintain. Many Northumbrians are but now arriving at a knowledge of the fact that we possess not only a collection of airs, 
tender, passionate, joyous, and capable of expressing deepest sorrow or wildest joy, but that we also inherit from our 
forefathers a native musical instrument, antique in form, unique in construction, limited, perhaps, in compass, but in the 
words of an old friend and piper, ‘competent to take a place as the poor man’s piano’. 


Stokoe gave three variants of a tune associated with Chevy Chase, and claimed that the Duke of Northumberland’s 
piper played one of them ‘on all festive occasions’. In 1879 Stokoe published a tune for Buy Broom Buzzems, and a 
brief biography of the 'eccentric' Blind Willie. He believed that 'many of our readers of three score years or upwards' 
would remember his 'sonsy [cheerful], contented and sightless face’ as he ‘trudged along’, exposing his 'hoary, but 
well-thatched pate, to the pelting of the pitiless storm’. Stokoe understood that Purvis 'was constantly adding new 
verses’, made by himself or others, so ‘there crept in many foolish and meaningless rhymes having no connection 
to the original theme’; so Stokoe omitted them, but he included an apparently new verse. 


Buzzems for a penny, 
Rangers for a plack; 
If you winnot buy, 
Aw'll tie them on my back. 
Buy broom buzzems, &c. 


Stokoe put ‘Fine heather bred uns’ in the chorus and reordered the verses from the version in Bell's Rhymes.°° 

In 1880 the engraving of Parker's 'Eccentric Characters’ was exhibited in Newcastle’s Central Exchange Art 
Gallery,°° and the Newcastle Courant published what it called Nunn's The Fiery Clock-Fyece.®’ In 1881 76-year-old 
Thomas Whitfield was ‘singing in the street’ in Durham ‘in an apparently exhausted condition’, and subsequently 
died from exposure.” The Newcastle Courant noted that the pipe tunes that Stanton had written down would 
otherwise have been lost, and described him as ‘an amateur performer of no mean ability’ on the smallpipes in 
1882,%° while the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle published Nunn’s St. Nicholas’ Church, Drucken Bella Roy and The 
Fiery Clock-Fyece.© 

In 1882 the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-Upon-Tyne had Northumbrian Minstrelsy printed at the Tory 
Daily Journal‘s office in Clayton Street, with Bruce and Stokoe’s names on the title-page. 
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Wortbumbrian Ainstrelsy. 
A CC oI sl, eer ION 
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NORTHUMBRIA. 


C..L, PSA. 
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The introduction argued that ‘the inhabitants of the district lying between the Firth of Forth and the Humber’ had 
‘sprung originally from the same race, or combination of races’. They had ‘a style of music which is peculiar to 
themselves’, and a ‘delicate ear can observe a difference between the melodies originating North and South of the 
Tweed’. The smallpipes had now ‘gone quite out of use’ in many places, but not in ‘rural and colliery districts’. 
Wright and Peacock’s Favourite Collection contained some tunes which were ‘confessedly Scotch’, and was now 
‘exceedingly scarce’, and Bell’s Rhymes ‘cannot now be readily procured; but ‘Little of a local nature has since been 
done to preserve the ancient melodies of poetry of Northumbria’. The editors began with three versions of Chevy 
Chase, and the first came from Percy’s Reliques, and The Bewick and the Graeme had been ‘rescued’ by Walter 
Scott from a Carlisle ostler. The lyrics of Brave Earl Brand came from James Henry Dixon’s Ballads and Songs of the 
Peasantry of England, published in 1846, and the tune from Robert White’s sister, Mrs Andrews, who had learned 
it from their mother. The tune of The Outlandish Knight had also been ‘taken down’ from her. The editors were 
unsure if Hughie the Graeme was ‘English’, and while Telfer had recorded The Death of Parcy Reed from ‘the 
chaunting of an old woman’ called Kitty Hall in Roxburghshire, she had been born in Northumberland. The editors 
acknowledged that The Fair Flower of Northumberland was written by the London ballad-maker Thomas Deloney, 
and took many other lyrics and tunes from printed sources, including songs hitherto associated with Scotland. They 
included Buy Broom Buzzems, but noted that Blind Willie ‘was in the habit of adding new verses, either made by 
himself or made for him’, which had ‘no connection with the original theme’, so they omitted them, but included 
Stokoe’s new verse. They did not mention Hepple’s contribution, and took at least 31 lyrics and 29 tunes from Bell’s 
Rhymes and tune book, but attributed two small lyrics to him, and omitted a verse from Caw Hawkie. 


One shall go to make the bed, 
Two and two shall lie together. 
If there is not room enough 
One shall lie upon another. 


‘Take your Hawkie to the bull’ became ‘Cast off baith your hose and shoon’.’” Bell’s Adam Buckham included the 
line ‘Adam gat the lass wi’ bairn’,?° but that became ‘Adam kissed the servant girl’.1% The lyrics associated with 
Peacock’s Fancy, which Bell had called Footy Again the Wall,*°> were omitted, since they were ‘better adapted to 
the taste of a ruder age’.1°° The melody for Coffee and tea, or Jamie Allan’s fancy, was printed upside down, and 
the modal character of some tunes was altered, reportedly ‘to please conventional Victorian ears’.1°” Bruce and 
Stokoe’s eclectic, highly-mediated tunes and lyrics, and above all their regional chauvinism, remains influential. 


(iv) ‘Folksongs’ 
William Brockie was born into a yeoman’s family in Lauder East Mains, in the Scottish border country, in 1811, and 
attended local schools. In 1825 he was articled to a Melrose solicitor, and frequently met Walter Scott and the poet 


James Hogg. Brockie later became a book-keeper and schoolmaster, and edited a Presbyterian Free Church paper 
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in Kelso in 1841, but he became interested in local music and musicians. In 1847, after the border gypsy king Will 
Faa died, aged 95, Charlie Blythe succeeded him. He was literate, knew many border ballads, and had often met 
Scott. There were no more than 80 gypsies at Yetholm, and Brockie saw a dance accompanied with a song called a 
‘croon’. Boys, but few girls, were sent to school in winter, where they learned to be literate and do arithmetic. By 
1875 there were 18 gypsy families at Yetholm, but Esther, their queen, died in 1883. By 1884 all the young adults 
were literate, all the children attended school and some went to Sunday school as well, but a man who played the 
pipes and fiddle was killed in a fight about a woman. Brockie’s book about the gypsies included the amended 
portrait of a Dutch piper labelled as Jamie Allan.?°? 
Around this time someone photograph a smallpiper and his son, but it is not clear who or where they were. 


Yet ballad sellers had long gone, so the painting was probably based on childhood memories. 

In 1888 Stokoe published Blind Willie’s additional verses to Buy Broom Buzzems witha 'melody' which had ‘often 
been asserted to have been the composition of the "Minstrel" himself’, though 'we have no evidence except his 
partiality for it’; but it had ‘never, so far as we can find, appeared in any Scottish Collection'.1” Stokoe helped the 
artist Joseph Crawhall to compile A Beuk o' Newcassel Sangs, and Crawhall claimed that his 38 pieces were the 'best 
and most popular’ lyrics’, but he explicitly excluded those of a ‘Political, pseudo-Military, and athletic character’ and 
any which would have fallen foul of the ‘proverbially immaculate’ censor, Thomas Bowdler. He included Nunn's The 
Fiery Clock-fyece and The Keelman’s Reasons for Attending Church, and acknowledged that Purvis had written 
additional verses to Buy Broom Buzzems, but omitted them."*? Stokoe published the lyrics and tune of Newcassel is 
my Native place in The Monthly Chronicle and claimed that though many of Nunn’s songs had been ‘forgotten’, 
‘several’ remained ‘standards’.1™ In 1891 Stokoe misattributed Nunn’s ‘Luckey's Dream’ to Thomas Marshall.?*° 

Thomas Fordyce had been a ‘Printer/Master’ in 1881. He employed two men, two boys and three girls, and lived 
in Eldon Place with his 45-year-old sister, Jessie, a teacher, and Anne Fitzpatrick, their 25-year-old servant born in 
Walker. Probably in 1888 Fordyce sold his printing business, and he died at home in 1889, aged 78.1*° In 1891 an 
engraving of Parker's 'Eccentric Characters' was the frontispiece of Allan’s Illustrated Edition of Tyneside Songs and 
Readings. \t included Bell's version of Broom Busoms, a brief biography of Blind Willie and Taylor’s sketch. It claimed 
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that Nunn was not ‘a man of any intellectual culture’, but he was ‘a good singer’ and ‘composed a great number of 
local songs, which he sung with great success’; though many 'on passing events’ were ‘sometimes rather coarse in 
consequence of the mixed companies he amused’, and ‘will not bear close inspection, on account of their 
approaching the questionable’. The book included 'corrected' versions of Nunn's lyrics from an ‘imperfect copy’ of 
his 1840 songbook, including The Pitman and the Blackin’, St. Nicholas’ Church, The Keelmen’s Reasons for Attending 
Church, The Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks, Drucken Bella Roy, O, Jocker, Sandgate Wife’s Nurse Song, The 
Newcastle Lad; Or, Newcastle Is My Native Place, The Fiery Clock Fyece, part of Roby’s Wife’s Lamentation, and 
‘Luckey’s Dream’. ‘Blind Willie's Deeth’ was included with Gilchrist’s songs, but the Allans had ‘little doubt’ that it 
was Nunn's, and the book contained a photograph of his house. 


‘Old neighbours’ thought Nunn was buried in St. Nicholas’s Churchyard; but there was nothing in the register, his 
daughter had died and his sons had left Newcastle.1"” 

In 1892 Samuel Reay, a 70-year-old church organist, read a paper entitled ‘Northumberland Ballad Music’ to the 
National Society of Professional Musicians, and noted that he had taken down The Water of Tyne from the singing 
of an old man in Hexham."8 Songs and Ballads of Northern England, ‘Collected and Edited by John Stokoe' and 
‘Harmonised and Arranged for the Pianoforte’ by Reay,'!? appeared in Newcastle, and was dedicated to the Duke 
of Northumberland. It included lyrics which, ‘living in the memories of those to whom they are endeared by early 
association, still retain their ancient hold upon the affections of the sons of northern England’. Nunn's The Fiery 
Clock-Fyece, The Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks, Newcastle Is My Native Place and St. Nicholas’ Church (which 
was not included) would 'retain their popularity when more pretentious ballads will be forgotten’. Buy Broom 
Buzzems lacked Blind Willie's verses and was credited to 'Blind Billy';2° yet a cross had been erected to William 
Shield’s memory in Whickham churchyard, thanks to John Robinson, who published a biography, and Shield’s grave 
in Westminster Abbey was marked with a stone.’27 

In 1893 Lucy Broadwood and John Fuller-Maitland published English County Songs in London, and included what 
they believed were ‘strictly speaking traditional’ songs associated with north-east England. For County Durham they 
chose the lyrics of The Collier’s Rant from Ritson’s Bishoprick Garland, and for Northumberland they took The Water 
of Tyne from the Northumbrian Minstrelsy, Robin Tamson’s Smiddy from Mrs T.H. Farrer, who had learned it from 
Richard Turner in Canada, and There was a Lady in the West from Marianne Mason’s Nursery Rhymes. The editors 
seem not to have known that Newcastle was a county.!22 

The smallpiper Tom Green had been a labourer at Rothbury Gate in 1881,!73 and in 1884 he played at Cragside 
for the arms manufacturer William Armstrong and the Prince of Wales. Sarah Green died in 1885,'74 and in 1888 
Tom almost died on Rimside Moor. He retired in 1892 and the Duke gave him a pension and a house at Rothbury.?2° 
James Hall won the competition to replace him for £30 a year and he was photographed outside Alnwick Castle. 
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Hall’s duties included playing at Elsdon, Stagshawbank and Ovingham fairs, and in 1893 he headed the procession 
from the castle to the Pasture for the football; and Tom Green died at Gate Cottage, Rothbury, in 1897, aged 72, 
and was buried in Rothbury Churchyard;?’ but ‘folklore’ and ‘folksongs’ were becoming fashionable. 

Hastings Neville had been rector of Ford parish for some years by 1909, when his A Corner in the North was 
printed in Newcastle. One local man had reportedly been with General James Wolfe at Quebec in 1759, anda 
guisers’ song referred to that battle, while another recalled the press-gang. One old man’s father had learned songs 
by word of mouth in the late 1830s when he was a boy, and later taught his son to sing them. Some of the oldest 
villagers recalled Hallowe’en games, the riding of the boundaries and harvest homes, and the fairs attracted ballad- 
singers who sold slip songs for “d. A local fiddler sat on a chair on a table and played for a wide range of old and 
newer dances, and his assistant stood in for him when he was tired. The evening often ended with the ‘cushion 
dance’, which involved kissing and a song about ‘clean pea straw’,’?° which was at least a century old. Others 
recalled travelling dancing masters who were good fiddlers and stayed for two or three months over winter, gave 
lessons for a small fee and ended with a ‘grand ball’ for their benefit. One fiddler had ribbons on his instrument. 
Reels were very popular in the 1840s, but the old ‘English’ and ‘Scottish’ border dances had died out by 1880. Until 
then children had sung at ‘Hogmanay’ at the castle, the rectory, the nearest farmhouses and the village. Young farm 
workers still danced,!*? but ‘first footing’ on New Year’s Day had almost died out. Neville was convinced that an 
incomer would not understand the children’s accent;'*° but some songs learned locally had travelled far. 

Ann Cole had been born in Newcastle in 1749 and died there as Ann Rankin in 1840. Edith Seymour Waring had 
learned songs from her nurse and her mother, Ann’s daughter, in Lyme Regis and Bristol in the 1850s, and in 1905 
Lady Ann Lethbridge she sent several to the Reverend Sabine Baring-Gould in Devon. In 1909 the ‘folksong’ collector 
Cecil James Sharp visited Sister Emma, a 67-year-old Anglican nun in a convent at Clewer near Windsor, and 
collected some of the same songs. Sister Emma, born Eleanor Emma Waring, was Lady Lethbridge’s sister, and had 
been born in 1838, but died in 1909,**" and songs from elsewhere were being sung in north-east England. 


(v) Electricity 


The music hall comedian ‘J.C. Scatter’ (James Cosgrove from Gateshead) had recorded three double-sided shellac 
discs in 1908. One included the music hall singer’s James Weams’ Neebors Doon Belaw, and The Soldiers’ Song, 
which may have been Patrick Heeney’s English lyrics, which Peader Kearney subsequently translated into Irish as 
Amhrén na bhFiann. Another disc included Mitford’s Cappy and the former Tyneside concert hall singer Joe Wilson’s 
Keep Yor Feet Still, and a third included what ‘Scatter’ called The Bonnie Clock Face, a version of Nunn’s lyrics, and 
Keel Laddie, which was probably The Bonny Keel Laddie. All three were almost illegibly advertised in 1909. 


None of these recordings have been traced; but the radio broadcast songs from the early 1920s. 

James Harold Kirkup had volunteered for Royal Engineers in 1903, then worked as a carpenter from 1908. In 
1914 he was a sergeant major on an anti-aircraft battery on the River Forth,?*? and later married Mary, a ‘shop 
assistant in a Penny Bazaar’ in South Shields. James Falconer Kirkup, their only child, was born in a two-room 
downstairs Tyneside flat in Cockburn Street in 1918; but by the 1920s his father walked miles in search of a job. He 
sang Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms (1808), Annie Laurie (c1823), Danny Boy (1913), plus what 
James thought were the ‘horrifyingly obscene’ lyrics which he had learned in the army, set to the tune of the 
national anthem. Others came from Hymns Ancient & Modern and Dwight Lyman Moody and David Sankey’s Moody 
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& Sankey Hymnal, which his aunt played on her mother’s ‘silk-fronted cottage piano’. James’ mother sang Florodora 
(1898), and songs from The Merry Widow (1905) and The Arcadians (1909). Radios were scarce and the ‘pictures’ 
(cinemas) could be afforded only once a week at most, so street singers were the ‘real entertainers’, and 
instrumentalists were ‘top of the bill’ for James. Mouth organ players were common, as were ‘concertina and 
melodeon virtuosi’, who ‘would generally station themselves at the doors of pubs and break into Lily of Laguna, a 
wheezy’ Alexander’s Ragtime Band or Felix Kept on Walking, respectively published in 1898, 1911 and 1913, while 
the pianist was ‘knocking back his pint of black-and-tan’. The barrel organ player ‘seemed to spray the air with 
sudden sprinkling rushes of notes’, ‘paused in the middle of a bar while the organ grinder picked a copper out of 
the gutter’, then carried on in ‘a strange tempo rubato’ with If You were the Only Girl in the World (1916). Men in 
old shoes and jackets sang The Minstrel Boy (c1798) in ‘high, light tenor voices’. One was an Irishman, and others 
were middle-age and older men. One wore an overcoat with a velvet collar that had seen better days’ and had a 
waxed moustache, a monocle and ‘greasy suede shoes’. Some sang ‘gallant soldier ditties’ like Tipperary (1914) and 
There’s a Long, Long Trail A-Winding (1915). Very old singers sang A Batchelor Gay am | (1871), ‘often accompanied 
by a rather breathy, yodelling step dance’, in which there was always a lot of ‘business’ with an umbrella and old 
top-hat, or Grandfather’s Clock (1876), the ‘seedily-debonair’ The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo (c1892) 
or Two Little Girls in Blue (1893). Drunks would ‘raise their voices in the afternoon, after closing time’, and give ‘the 
most awful caterwauling versions’ of The Old Rustic Bridge by the Mill (1881), Just a Song at Twilight (1884) or Nellie 
Dean (1905). An ‘old, white-haired gentleman in a wide-brimmed hat’ used to stand outside the larger shops and 
‘scrape tunelessly away, interrupting the “melody” from time to time to accept a coin and a word of sympathy with 
a courtly bow’. Young cornet players and unemployed miners, who were often former Boys Brigade members or 
soldiers, played I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles (1919) and Golden Dreamboat (1922) ‘with excruciating slowness as 
they wandered slowly down the street, turning pleadingly from side to side, hoping to hear the chink of paper- 
wrapped coppers thrown on the pavements, and with a wary weather-eye open for the police. A ‘striking, tall, 
middle-aged woman, who wore a man’s coat and cap, and was accompanied by a little girl to pick up the pennies’, 
sang | Dreamt that | Dwelt in Marble Halls (1843) in ‘a piercingly accurate soprano’. Women living in James’s street 
said she was a ‘lady’ whose rich husband was a drunk, so she had fallen on hard times, but they thought she could 
make a fortune at the Empire. James was sent out with a penny for her during ‘an ear-splitting rendition’ of The Old 
Folks at Home (1851) and Jerusalem (1916), and she thanked him in ‘a ripe Geordie accent’, but James noticed that 
she was ‘dirty and black-toothed’ and the girl ‘smelt funny too’. James worried that he would have to sing for 
pennies when he grew up, but when he sat on his mother’s knee she whispered a verse to him. 


Be-ba, Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a — hunting, 
Gone to get a rabbit-skin 
To wrap Babby Bunting in. 


Just after his sixth birthday in 1924 the family moved to Ada Street, and James later heard Show Me the Way to Go 
Home (1925), When the Red, Red Robin Comes Bob-Bob-Bobbin’ Along (1926), Charmaine (1927), and Stormy 
Weather (1933),'* while his father sang Tea for Two (1925) and Tiptoe Through the Tulips (1929).1*° James knew 
The Keel Row and The Lambton Worm,** but he evidently remained uninfluenced ‘Northumbrian’ ‘folksong’, 

Charles Ernest Catcheside, a former music hall singer, had arranged the tunes for first three volumes of Tyneside 
Songs in 1911, 1912 and 1913 for John Gale Windows in Newcastle’s Central Arcade, but the tunes in the fourth 
volume in 1924 had arrangements by Samuel Reay, though Catcheside signed a note with his stage name. 


INCE the First Publication of 
“Tyneside Sengs and Stories,” 
the growth of public appreciation 


of Folk-lore generally, through- 
out the country, has been remarkable, and 
nowhere more so, perhaps, than on Tyne- 
side. The generous reception of the Three 
Volumes of Songs therefore fully warrants 
the re-issue of the present numbers, and 
further volumes will follow. The text has 
the authority of the late John Stokoe, and 
the Rev. Dr. Bruce, with whom | had the 


pleasure of being associated at the first 
public performance of our Northern Songs. 
The pianoforte arrangements are the work 


of Samuel Reay, Mus. Bac 
C. E. CATCHESIDE-WARRINGTON. 


South Gosforth, 
March, 1924. 137 
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There is no evidence that Catcheside had any ‘association’ with Bruce or Stokoe, and he took the mediated lyrics of 

Nunn’s Newcastle Is My Native Place and The Fiery Clock Fyece from Allans’ Illustrated Edition of Tyneside Songs.*78 
In 1931 James Hall retired as the Duke of Northumberland’s piper and was succeeded by James Byrnes, who 

worked in Alnwick Castle, but his only official piping duty was to play at the Shrove Tuesday football match. 


Subsequent ducal pipers had a similarly restricted role, but ‘Northumbrian’ ‘folksongs’ were being taught in schools. 


(vi) All we’ve got to look forward to, the past? 


William Gillies Whittaker was born in the Shieldfield district of Newcastle in 1876. His father, John Whittaker, the 
illegitimate son of a farm labourer's daughter, came from Little Corby in Cumberland; and his mother, Ellen Gillies, 
was an orphan from Hexham. As a young boy William learned to play the flute and his father bought him the piccolo; 
and as a schoolboy he became the organist at St George's Presbyterian Church in Jesmond. His father encouraged 
him to follow a career in science, and he studied mathematics at Armstrong College, an affiliate of Durham 
University; but from 1898 he studied organ music and singing, and obtained performing and teaching qualifications 
from the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music. He became the College instructor in music, then a lecturer, 
and eventually a Reader. He embarked on a doctorate in 1902, taught singing at the Central Newcastle High School 
for Girls and Rutherford Girls' School. In 1903 he married Clara Watkins, an amateur musician from Gateshead and 
who was the daughter of a South Shields shipowner. Whittaker worked with the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Unions,“° and was influenced by Cecil James Sharp and the Reverend Charles Latimer Marson’s Folk Songs from 
Somerset of 1904,’ and by Sharp’s English Folk-Song, Some Conclusions,” and Sharp and Baring-Gould’s English 
Folk-Songs for Schools, in 1906. Their versions of ‘folk’ music became influential in state schools,’*? because of their 
supposed ‘Englishness’.14 In 1915 Whittaker led the Newcastle Bach Choir in the Cathedral, and Basil Bunting 
recalled that he was "not only learned but also showed [a] great sense of music and art in general".** In 1921 
Whittaker’s North Countrie Ballads, Songs & Pipe Tunes For Use in Home and School was published in London. The 
vocal edition cost 2s 6d, the two parts with music cost 6s each and there was also an edition ‘For Mixed Voices, 
Unaccompanied’. Most pieces came from the Northumbrian Minstrelsy, including the music and some of the lyrics 
of Buy Broom Buzzems, but none of Purvis’s verses.‘“° 

In 1940 Whittaker’s ‘The Folk-Music of North-Eastern England’ claimed that ‘Northumbrians’ (in which he 
included the inhabitants of County Durham) were ‘sharply different’ from their neighbours, though ‘Northumbrian 
stock’ was ‘not of one type, but an agglomeration of many’. Fishing communities ‘keep to themselves and rarely 
marry outside of their own villages’, as did industrial workers in the large towns, but no English county had as many 
‘dialects’ as ‘Northumbria’. Schoolchildren’s parents knew no local songs, and their grandparents recalled ‘what 
ought to have been their natural and proper musical speech’ only ‘faintly’. Whittaker did not include a conceptually 
coherent definition of ‘dialect’ or ‘folksong’, but he insisted that lyrics with a known author did not ‘come within 
the class of folk-poetry’, and he was confident that eight of the 50 tunes in Wright and Peacock’s collection were 
‘Scottish’. He listed some of Ritson’s publications, but felt that one of William Shield’s tunes was ‘too stylized to be 
from the folk’, while most tunes in Topliff’s Selection were ‘Scottish’, ‘Irish’ or southern ‘English’, and other lyrics 
were ‘probably folk touched up by a poetaster’. Whittaker claimed to know a ‘local song’ when he heard one, but 
ascribed what he called Jimmy Joneson’s Whurry to a ‘local fiddler’, not Thomas Thompson. For Whittaker the 
‘national anthem of Northumberland’ was Chevy Chase, and the Northumbrian Minstrelsy was ‘our chief treasure- 
store’ of ‘Northumbrian’ music;?”” and some believers in ‘socialism in one country’ sought to promote a ‘left’ version 
of Sharp’s conception of ‘folksong’. 

In 1952 the journalist Albert (‘Bert’) Lloyd edited Coaldust Ballads for the Workers' Music Association, a 
Communist Party front organisation. He included Sandgate dandling song, which Nunn had called Sandgate Wife's 
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Nurse Song, but without the third verse and with several textual alterations, and he mistakenly claimed that Nunn 
was ‘a favourite performer at miners' meetings' and ‘public houses on pit pay-nights'.1*® Lloyd also edited Come all 
ye bold miners, Ballads & Songs of the Coalfields for the National Coal Board, and took Nunn’s The Sandgate Lass 
on the Ropery Banks from Allans’ Illustrated Edition of Tyneside Songs of 1891 and what he called Sandgate Nursing 
Song from the Fordyces’ Newcastle Song Book of 1842, with the ‘Title re-supplied’. Lloyd described keelmen as ‘a 
wilder, more irresponsible race’ than miners, without any evidence.“? 

In the 1950s Ray Stephenson was ‘pretty certain’ that his parent’s generation ‘were ashamed of their heritage’. 


My mother thought the way to get on in the world was to shake off your roots. | was amazed as a little lad when we met 
strangers and to quote J. C. Scatter ‘they taaked aal pilute like’. We all have a telephone voice but my generation was 
encourage by all to speak queen’s English. Even just after the war when Northern Sound Services (Manor Records near 
Manors station), tried to sell ‘Geordie’ records only one sold more than 100 copies and that was due to Fred Lawson 
promoting ‘The Lambton Worm’ in folk clubs on BBC Newcastle and in schools.*°° 


In 1961 Isla Cameron and the communist Louis Killen recorded Nunn’s Sandgate Wife's Nurse's Song,’** and in 1962 
The Sunderland Echo noted that Nunn’s song was still 'remembered, at least by its chorus’. It printed the lyrics of 
Bella Roy, and noted that The Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks and Jocker deserved to be remembered.* 

In 1964 the Newcastle librarian Frank Rutherford published ‘The Collecting and Publishing of Northumbrian Folk- 
Song’ in the journal of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. Like Whittaker, he defined ‘Northumbria’ as 
Northumberland and County Durham, and insisted that a ‘folk-song’ always ‘shows signs of having been in oral 
tradition’. Like Lloyd he argued that local compositions or ‘industrial folk-songs’, such as those written by miners, 
were ‘for the most part somewhere in between folk-songs and local compositions’. He acknowledged that his 
definitions ‘raise more questions than they answer’, but claimed his answers were ‘implicit’. He regarded Ritson as 
the ‘first collector of the traditional song of Northumberland’, and William Shield as the ‘first collector of tunes’, 
but gave some credit to the chapmen who sold printed ‘ballads which he believed were based on ‘folk-songs’. 


They would be on the look-out for new material to take back to the printing offices where they bought their broadsides. 
Here the songs would be bought by the printer, perhaps tidied up by some tavern poet, and issued as broadsides, to be 
sold about the towns and villages in their turn, and play their part in the preservation of traditional song. 


Rutherford noted lyrics and tunes from John Playford’s Dancing Master, John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, Thomas 
D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy, Percy’s Reliques, Scott’s The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, William 
Motherwell’s Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern and William Chappell’s Popular Music of the Ancient Time. He credited 
John Bell for collecting tunes and his Rhymes, but relied on the Northumbrian Minstrelsy, though he evidently 
doubted some of the transcriptions, yet he praised Lloyd’s Come All Ye Bold Miners unreservedly.** 

In 1965 Lloyd’s ‘Preface’ for the US reprint of the Northumbrian Minstrelsy acknowledged that some lyrics had 
‘suffered in the editing’, while his own writing owed ‘much’ to Rutherford’s ‘excellent study’. Tyneside was ‘a 
curious land apart’ and its people were ‘proud that they’re distinct from all other Englishman [sic]’, though ‘their 
speechways are often incomprehensible to strangers’.* The communist lan Campbell’s Folk Group recorded a 
version of Nunn’s Drunken Bella Roy, O!;°° while the communist Frank Graham's Tyneside Songs, published in 
Newcastle, included Nunn’s The Keelman's reason for attending Church and Blind Willie’s Buy Broom Buzzems taken 
from Stokoe and Reay's 1892 book, but without Purvis's verses.*°° 

In 1970 Broom Busoms appeared in Graham’s Tyneside Songster with Purvis's verses and a brief biography,” 
and in 1972 Graham reissued Allans’ Illustrated Edition of Tyneside Songs.**® He also published Gwen Polwarth’s 
Come you not from Newcastle: a collection of North Country songs, which included Nunn’s Newcassel is my native 
place.**? In 1973 Graham published Songs of Northumbria, edited by Denis Weatherley, who had ‘sung them in 
public and in broadcasts for many years’, and had ‘long felt that they should be available to a wider public’. He 
included four songs by Norman Turnbull and four by Jack Robinson, described Sally Gee as a ‘Traditional Newcastle 
Song’, while Jose Wilson’s Sally Lee had a ‘Traditional Tune’. Weatherley altered the words considerably, and 
claimed a joint credit. He acknowledged that the lyrics of Footy agin the wa’ and The Collier’s Rant had appeared in 
print, and provided ‘new arrangements’ for both, but omitted two verses and added two others to the former, and 
omitted two verses from the latter, but credited Bell, not Ritson. 

In 1976, to my amazement, the English Faculty of Cambridge University approved my doctoral thesis, ‘Popular 
Song and Working-Class Consciousness in North-East England’, which was critical of ‘folksong’ in general and of 
Lloyd’s editorial methods in particular.’ In 1978 Lloyd included a version of Nunn’s Sandgate Wife's Nurse Song in 
the second edition of Come all ye bold miners, with lyrics ‘transcribed from the singing’ of Audrey Thorogood of 
Birtley, seven years earlier, and a version of Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks.*** Bob Fox & Stu Luckley recorded 
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a version,*® but there were apparently no more commercial recordings of any of Nunn’s songs until Billy Mitchell 
recorded The Pitman and the Blackin’ and Newcastle Is My Native Place in 2005.1 

That year Lee Hall wrote about Tyneside songs. He had been born in Walker Gate, Newcastle, in 1966, and had 
an ‘unmusical’ upbringing. Neither his parents or his grandparents played a musical instrument, and in the later 
1970s only a few friends at Benfield Comprehensive School were ‘reluctantly taught by peripatetic music teachers’. 
Yet everybody else ‘knew the same songs’, because grandparents and parents had passed them on. The recordings 
of Kathleen Ferrrier and Owen Brannigan had ‘a faint ring of the ridiculous and overblown about them’, and they 
meant very little to him and his friends. He knew of ‘no authority to appeal to’ about how to sing them,’ and ‘no 
definitive published source’ or ‘established’ recordings, but he learned many lyrics at Fitzwilliam College, 
Cambridge, in the 1980s. They celebrated an ‘independence of spirit’ and a ‘tolerance of nonconformity’, and were 
‘realistic’ and ‘unselfconscious’. ‘They were all written in dialect’ by singer-songwriters who were from the working 
class and they were ‘specifically for large working class audiences’. ‘| own the songs of Tyneside as much as they 
own me, but even more importantly, nobody else does’, and they are ‘part of every Geordie’s character’ .1© 

In 2014 and 2015 | published a history of the word ‘Geordie’, which showed that it began as a patronising term 
for north east pitmen around 1800, and was most often used by outsiders of one kind or another thereafter,‘ or 
to ‘brand’ patronising publications, recordings, TV series and some plays aimed at a middle-class market. 

Today Bobby Nunn’s Blind Willie's Death, Jocker, The Keelman’s Reasons for Attending Church, Lukey’s Dream, 
Roby’s Wife’s Lamentation, St. Nicholas’ Church, The Spital Tongues Tunnel, 'The twentieth of August’ and The Bright 
Star of Heaton apparently remain unrecorded, and at least four of his original lyrics - Poor Aud Horse, Quarter o' 
Cur[ra]ns, The Styen Cellars Ne Mair and The Wise Bairn — have not been traced. The path of Rewcastle Chare 
survives, though not the houses, yet even though Nunn pioneered the role of professional Tyneside singer- 
songwriter for Ned Corvan, George Ridley, Joe Wilson and many others, he has no plaque anywhere. 
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Name Index 


Addison, Edward 118 Bell, Barbara (fishwife) 72 
Akenhead, David 10, 24, 40 Bell, Dorothy 139 

Allan, Ann 139 Bell, Frances -> Frances Fordyce 
Allan, Edward 139 Bell, George 115, 117 

Allan, George 139-40 Bell, John senior 20 

Allan, James (SJIamie’) (piper) 3, 41, 143, 145-6 Bell, John junior iii, 20-3, 25-7, 29, 40, 46, 86, 103-4, 110-11, 
Allan Ralph 139-41 143-7, 152-3 

Allan, Thomas 130, 139-41, 147-8, 152 Bell, Margaret 20 

Anderson (singer) 114 Bell, Mary 20 

Anderson, Kenneth 26, 40 Bell, Matthew 11 

Andrews, Mrs 146 Bell, Napoleon 143-4 

Angus, George (printer) 27, 41, 58, 65 Bell, Richard 20 

Angus, George Fife (Baptist) 46 Bell, Thomas (John junior’s brother) 46 
Angus, Margaret 2,5, 7-8, 21, 27, 73 Bell, Thomas (merchant) 88 
Angus, Thomas 21 Bell, Tommy (bellman) 89 
Archbold (attorney) 115 Bewick, Jane 51 

Armstrong, George 27, 49 Bewick, Robert 10, 16, 24-5, 41, 51, 58-9, 69, 126-7, 132, 143 
Armstrong, Hugh 114 Bewick, Thomas 10, 16, 24-6, 37, 41, 44, 50, 58, 60, 69, 94, 
Armstrong, Ralph 97 127, 133 

Armstrong, Thomas 47 ‘Big Bob’ 72, 87 

Armstrong, William (songwriter) 48, 58 Bigot, William 138 

Armstrong, William (arms manufacturer) 148 ‘Billy the Black’ 72, 87 

Arthur, James 134 Binney, Thomas 41 

Attwood, Charles 94, 102, 106, 109 Bird, William 42 

Audubon, John 69 ‘Black J.R.’ 91 

‘Aud Judy’ = Judith Dowling Black, Hannah 1 

‘Awd Frank’ 15 Black, John 69 

‘Awd Tom’ 8 Blackburn, George 114 

Aytoun, James 105 Blackett, John 134 

B., Tommy = Thomas Burdon Blackett, John Erasmus 57 

‘Babe o’ the Wood’ 72 Blakey, Robert 46, 102-3, 106, 113, 117, 123, 144 
Bagnall, Joshua 131 Bland (smallpiper) 68 

Bailey, John 11, 18 ‘Blind Willie’ = William Purvis 
Baillie, Jamie 144 Blythe, Charlie 146-7 

Baker (performer) 138 ‘Bo, Jin’ 72 

Ballo[w], Jenny 43, 70 Bob (dancer) 15 

Balmbra, John iii, 138 Boag, William 65 

Bannister, Frederick 141 Bolam (schoolteacher) 75 

Barber, Thomas 68 ‘Bold Archy’ = Archibald Henderson 
Baring-Gould, Sabine 149, 151 ‘Bonny Geordy’ 87 

Barnes, George Walker 61 ‘Bouncing Bet’ 72 

Barrass, Samuel 88 Bowdler, Thomas 147 

‘Basket Jack’ 72 Braham, John 53-4, 123-4 

Bass, David 8 Brand, John 27 

Baty, John 143 Brandling, Charles 47, 51-2 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes 134 Brannigan, Owen 163 

‘Beagle Bet’ 72, 99 Brewer, John 76 

Beattie, James 12, 60 Brewis, William 113, 117 
Beaumont, Augustus Hardin 113 Broadwood, Lucy 148 

Beaumont, Thomas 113 Brockett, John Trotter 108 
Beaumont, Thomas Wentworth 61 Brockendon, William 69 

Beilby, John 60 Brockie, William 146-7 

Bell, Alfred 143 Brown, ‘Lang’ Jennie 136 

Bell, Ann 143 Brown, Matthew 11 

Bell, Andrew 17-18 Brown, Sandy 3 

Bell, Barbara senior (John Bell junior’s wife) 20, 143-4 Brown, Tom 5 

Bell, Barbara junior 143 Bruce, Edward 18 
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Bruce, John 18 

Bruce, John Collingwood 143-6, 150-1 
Brummel, Dr 57 

Brunel, Isambard Kingdom 143 
Bucher, Jeanne 69 

Buckham, Adam 28 

‘Buckle-mouth’d Jack’ 15 
‘Buckle-mouth’d Nan’ 15 
‘Buckle-shee’d Bob’ 15 
‘Buck-tyuthed Nan’ 15 

Buddle, John 94, 96-7 

Buffon, Comte de 129 

‘Buggy Jack’ 87 

‘Bugle-nosed Jack’ 43 

‘Bullrug’ 54 

Bunting, Basil 151 

Burdon, ‘Little’ 114 

Burdon, Thomas 48, 107 

Burke, William 122 

Burney, Charles 123 

Burns, Robert 1, 9, 29, 33, 51, 60, 84 
‘Busy Bruce’ 87 

Byrnes, James 151 

‘Bywell Tom’ 107 

Callcott, John Wall 123-4 

Cameron, Isla 152 

Cameron, William 95 

Campbell, lan 152 

Campbell, William 138 

Cant, Rebecca 127 

Cant, William 25, 50, 127, 143 
Carmichael, John Wilson 49, 100, 111 
Carr (prospective parliamentary candidate) 102 
Carr, Joe 15 

‘Carr, Jone’ 15 

‘Carr, Luke’ 5-6 

Carr, Tommy 57 

‘Carrot-pow’d Jenny’s Jacky’ 15 
Carter, Thomas 123-5 

Cartwright, John 29, 41 

Catcheside, Charles Ernest 150 
Catcheside-Warrington, C.E. = Charles Ernest Catcheside 
Catnach, James 60-1, 76, 122-3, 151 
Catnach, John senior 60-1 
Catnach, John junior 60 

Catnach, Mary 60-1 

Cervantes, Don Miguel de 90 
Chambers, Robert 143 

Chantrey, Francis 98 

Chappell, William 152 

Charlton, Elizabeth -> Elizabeth Turnbull 
Charlton, R. (songwriter) 108 
Charnley, Elizabeth 9, 90 

Charnley, Emerson 9, 17, 49, 67, 88, 102, 119 
Charnley, William 9 

Cherry John 117-18 

Chisholm, Thomas Snowdon 142, 144 
Clapham (chemist) 1 

Clark, Joseph 37, 41, 64 

Clarke, John 93 

Clough, Tom 145 


Cobbett, John 117 

Cobbett, William 46, 102 

‘Coiner’ 87 

Cole, Ann -> Ann Rankin 

Collins, Jen, 15 

Collingwood, Cuthbert 129 

Cooper, Master 125 

Corvan, Edward (‘Ned’) iii, 134-5, 138-40, 153 
Corven, Edward -> Edward Corvan 
Cosgrove, James = ‘J.C. Scatter’ 
Coulson, Margaret -> Margaret Reed 
Coulson, Mary -> Mary Nunn 
Coulter, Tommy 89 

Coxon (bandmaster) 46 

Coxon, Jacky 43, 53, 56-8, 70, 107 
‘Cranky, Bob’ 5-8, 20-2, 29, 38 
Craster, William 17 

Crawhall, Joseph 147 


Cresswell (prospective parliamentary candidate) 102 


Crotch, William 33, 124 
Crowd (piper) 3 
Crowley, Ambrose 16, 29 


Cruddace, Robert (‘Whin Bobby’) 42-3, 59, 70, 139 


‘Cuckoo Jack’ = John Wilson 

‘Cuddy Willie’ = William McClachlan 
Culley, George 11 

Daniell, William (painter) 10 
Daniells, William (editor) 120-1 
Davis, J. (performer) 138 

Davison, William 50, 60 

‘Davy’ (dancer) 15 

Dawson, William (blackleg) 90-1 
Dawson, William Henderson (bookbinder) 140 
Deakin, Miss 144 

Deloney, Thomas 146 

Denham, Maurice 132 

Dennis, John (‘Radical Jack’) 42, 44, 131-2 
Dent, John 48 

Dewar, Willie 76 

Dibdin, Charles 59 

Dibdin, Thomas 73 

Dicey, Cluer 17 

Dicey, William 17 

‘Dick the Deevil’ 136 

Dixon, Elizabeth senior 113-14 
Dixon, Elizabeth junior 114 

Dixon James senior 13-14 

Dixon, James junior 114 

Dixon, James Henry 146 

Dixon, John 114 

Dixon, Joseph 113 

Dixon, Peter 114 

Dixon, Rachel 44 

Dixon, Sarah -> Sarah Green 
Dobson, John 55, 137 

Dodds, Henry 120 

Dodds, Thomas 113-14 

‘Dolly’ 15 

‘Doodem Dodden’ 43 

Doubleday, Thomas 51, 96, 104-5, 143 
Douglas, William 96, 119 
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Dovaston, John 58 

Dowling, Judith (‘Aud Judy’) 42-3, 47, 53, 56, 59, 107 

Drury, Richard 19, 75 

‘Dumb Bet’ 53 

Dunbar, Ann 98 

Dunbar, David 98, 101, 117, 119 

Dunbar, Janet 98 

Dunbar, Thomas 98 

Duncombe, John 61 

Dunn, John 51 

Dunn, Tommy 58 

D’Urfey, Thomas 152 

Edgar, Robert 72 

Ellington, Mary 132 

Elliott, Elizabeth 140 

Ellis, Henry 27 

Ellis, James 21 

Ellison, Cuthbert 25, 61, 65, 88, 101 

Embleton, Ben 120 

Emery, Alexander 140-1 

Emery, Ann senior 135, 140-1 

Emery, Ann junior 135, 140 

Emery, Jessie 135 

Emery, Robert senior (songwriter) 73-4, 104-5, 109, 116, 
135, 140-1 

Emery, Robert junior 135 

Emma, Sister = Eleanor Emma Waring 

Ernshaw (constable) 38 

Ernshaw (schoolteacher) 48 

Esther (gypsy queen), 147 

Faa, Will 25, 146 

Fairgrave, David 120 

Fairles, Nicholas 92, 97 

Farrer, Mrs T.H. 148 

Fell, Mary -> Mary Wilson 

Fenwick, James William 145 

Fenwick, John Clerevaux 143-4 

Ferrier, Kathleen 153 

Fife, John 90, 97, 113, 117 

Finney, Charles 129 

Fitzpatrick, Anne 147 

Fleming, Elizabeth 117 

Fordyce, Alexander 140 

Fordyce, Ann 111, 117, 140-1 

Fordyce, Christian 117 

Fordyce, Frances 111, 117, 134, 139 

Fordyce, Jane 117, 140 

Fordyce, Jessie 147 

Fordyce, Margaret 117 

Fordyce, Mary 104, 134, 140 

Fordyce, Thomas 105, 111, 115-18, 130, 132, 139-41, 
147, 152 

Fordyce, William 69, 88, 92, 101, 104-5, 107-9, 111, 
115-19, 129-30, 134, 140-1, 152 

Forsyth, Lewis 76 

Fortey, William Samuel 151 

Foster, Jane -> Jane Marshall 

Fox, Bob 152-3 

Fox, Charles James 24 

Fuller-Maitland, John 148 

Gair, Elizabeth 120 


Galbreath, Willie 104 

Galignani, Giovanni 69 

Gardiner, Robert 120 

Garrett, William 119 

Gay, John 152 

Gee, Euphemia = formerly Euphemia (‘Euphy’) Scott 
Gee, Tommy 107 

‘Geordy’ 15 

Gilbert, John 139 

Gilchrist, John 52 

Gilchrist, Margaret 118 

Gilchrist, Robert 52-6, 100, 105, 108, 116-18, 140-1, 148 
Gillespie (engineer) 118 

Gilley (smallpiper) 50 

Gillies, Ellen 151 

Gilpin (chemist) 1 

Gilroy, James 134 

Glas, J. (performer) 138 

‘Gleed Will’ 15 

Godwin, William 102 
‘Goggle-ey’d Mally’ 15 
Goldsmith, Oliver 129 
‘Golightly’s Will’ 54 

Good, Thomas Sword 69, 127 
Gordon, W. (Oddfellow) 142 
Gow, Neil 25 

Graham (smallpiper) 143 
Graham, Frank 152 

Graham, Joseph 60 

Graham, Mary 60 

Grainge, William 128 

Grainger, Richard 106-7, 111-12, 114 
Gray, Bella 72 

Gray, Madgie 59, 72 

Gray, Thomas 120 

‘Great Tom’ 15 

Green, Elizabeth 144 

Green, John 144 

Green, Robert 41 

Green, Sarah senior 142, 148 
Green, Sarah junior 144 

Green William (cheapjack) 129 
Green, William (smallpiper) 25, 41, 127, 142-5 
Green, William (son of William Thomas Green) 144 
Green, William Thomas (‘Tom’) 142, 145, 148-9 
Gregson, Thomas 139 

Grey, Earl 102, 114 

Grey, Margaret -> Margaret Bell 
Groves (theatre proprietors) 114 
Grundy, Peggy 72 

‘Gurvy, Robin’ 6 

Guthrie, William 45 

‘Gyetside Jack’ 15 

Haddock, Sarah -> Sarah Nunn 
‘Hairy Tom’ 85, 87 

Hall, James 148-9, 151 

Hall, Kitty 146 

Hall, Lee 153 

Hall, Robert 97 

Hall, Mrs (Robert’s wife) 97 

Hall, William 45 
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Handel, George Frideric 53-4, 90, 114, 124 

Handysides, John 128 

‘Hangy’ 43, 87 

Hardy, Thomas 33 

Harker, Dave iii, 152-3 

Harney, George Julian 113 

Harrison, Elsie -> Elsie Marley 

Harvey, Bill 58 

Haswell, Thomas 61 

‘Hawkie’ = William Cameron 

Hawks, David 57 

Hawks, Robert Shaftoe 57 

Hawks, William 16-17, 57, 132 

Haydn, Joseph 33, 124 

Headlam, Thomas 134 

Heaton, William 76 

Hedley (piper) 114 

Hedley, Ralph 147 149 

Heeney, Patrick 149 

Henderson, Archibald (‘Bold Archy’) 13-14, 43, 47, 52-6, 
58, 69, 100, 116, 139 

Henderson, George 26 

Henderson, Mary Ann 117 

Henderson, Robert 121 

Henderson, William 144 

Hepburn, Thomas 90, 94, 97 

‘H[eppl]e’ 15 

Hepple, Thomas 143, 146 

Herschel, John 123 

Hetherington, Richard 46 

‘Hewitt, Bill’ 5 

Hindmarsh, Jane -> Jane Marshall 

Hodgson, John 61, 102, 105 

Hodgson, Sarah 9, 20,51 

Hodgson, Solomon 20 

Hodgson, Thomas (bookseller) 10 

‘Hogg, Jack’ 5-6 

Hogg, James 146 

Holcroft, Thomas 33 

Home, John 96 

Hone, William 41, 59 

‘Hopper-ars’d Dick’ 15 

Horn, Charles Edward 53-4 

Hornsby, William 120 

Horsley (conductor) 145 

Howard, Edward 117 

Howard, Frederic George 103, 117 

Howard, Robert 138 

Howick, Lord 61, 117 

Howitt, William 127 

Hudson, Thomas 63 

Humble, Edward 10 

Hume, Abraham 144 

Hunter, Ann -> Ann Jude 

Hush, Billy 72 

Hush, Bobby 87 

Hutchinson, Mary -> Catnach 

Hutton, Robert 143 

lons, Thomas 143 

lons, William 145 

Jack the Glazier’ 24 


Jackson, John 49 

Jin 136 

Jobling, William 97 

locker’ 84-5, 87 

Johnson, Samuel 123 

Johnson, William (Nunn’s friend) 134 
Johnson, William (pit boy) 120 
Jones, J. (performer) 138 
Joneson, Jemmy 29 

Jude, Ann 120 

Jude, Joseph 120 

Jude, Margaret 120 

Jude, Martin 120 

Julien, Madame (performer) 138 
Kearney, Peader 149 

Keene, Charles 145 

Kell, ‘Chancellor’ 72 

Kell, William 143-4 

Kemble, John 123 

Kemble, Stephen 69 

Kent, William 96 

Killen, Louis 152 

Kinloch, Adam 10 

Kirkham, T. (performer) 138 
Kirkup, James Falconer 149-50 
Kirkup, James Harold 149-50 
Kirkup, Mary 149-50 

Kirton, Billy 26, 42 

‘Knac-need Mat’ 15, 87 

Knight, Jane 121 

Knox, Bobby 87 

Knox, John 96 

‘Knox, Jeremiah’ 51, 58, 92-3 
Kydd, Frances -> Frances Peacock 
Lamb, Charles 42 

Lamb, Mary 42 

Lamshaw, William senior 24, 41, 50, 143 
Lamshaw, William junior 24 
Lambton, Lord 92 

Lancaster, Joseph 18 

‘Lang Pat’ 70 

Larkin, Charles 93-4, 96-7, 102, 106, 113 
Latimer (coalowner) 117-18 
Lawson, Fred 151 

Leonard, John 24, 26 
Lethbridge, Ann 149 

Lethbridge, Edith Seymour 149 
Liddell, Henry 61 

Liddle, Jimmy 87, 99 

Lloyd, Albert Lancaster (‘Bert’) 151-2 
Loggan, Archy 55-6 

Loggie, William 1 

Londonderry, Marquis of 94, 97, 113 
Losh, William 88 

‘Lousy Donald’ 43, 59 

Love, Mrs 68 

Love, David 67-8 

Love, William 96 

Lowery, Robert 112-13 

Luckley (landlord) 43 

Luckley, Stu (singer) 152-3 
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Mackenzie, Eneas 48, 57, 93-4, 96 Napoleon Bonaparte 37 


Mackintosh, Abraham 10 Nelson, Horatio 51, 129 
Mackintosh, Thomas 10 Neville, Hastings 149 
Mall 136 Newton (music shop owner) 149 
Manton, A. (performer) 138 Nichol, Peter 136 
Marat, Jean-Paul 122 Nicholson, Jack 59 
Marchy, Nelly 54 Nicholson, John 23 
Markham, William 17 Nicholson, Ralph 44, 132 
‘Marley, Dick’ 5 Nicholson, Robert 25, 41, 127 
Marley, Elsie 103 ‘Nick’ 15 
Marley, Ralph 103 Nickolson, Miss (performer) 138 
Marshall, Anne 16 Nixon, Jin 101 
Marshall, Betty 11 Nixon, John 117-18 
Marshall, Edwin 90 Nixson, Paul 98 
Marshall, Jane senior 11, 90 Northumberland, Duchess of 19, 5, 50, 60, 127, 142 
Marshall, Jane junior 11 Northumberland, Duke of 18-19, 24, 26, 35, 50-1, 94, 142-5, 
Marshall, John senior 11 148, 151 
Marshall, John junior 11-17, 24, 38, 40-1, 46-8, 51, 53, ‘Nozey Jackey’ 70 

58, 61-3, 65-8, 70, 88, 90-4, 96, 115, 117 Nunn, Isabella 105, 134 
Marshall, Thomas 70-2, 141, 147 Nunn, Jane 75 
Marson, Charles Latimer 151 Nunn, Mary 75 
Marten, Kate 138 Nunn, Mary Elizabeth 139, 141 
Marwood, Thomas 103 Nunn, Matthew 75 
Mason, Marianne 148 Nunn, Robert senior 75-6 
‘Mat’ (dancer 14 Nunn, Robert junior (songwriter) iii, 75-87, 97-9, 101-2, 
‘Mat’ (keelman) 14 108-9, 116-18, 130-2, 134-7, 139-41, 145, 147-8, 
Mather, James 112 151-3 
Matthews, Charles 67 Nunn, Robert (son of Robert junior) 111, 134 
Matthews, J. 121 Nunn, Sarah 101, 134, 139, 141 
Mazzinghi, Joseph 33 Nunn, Thomas senior 75 
McLachlan, William (‘Cuddy Willie’) 42, 44, 126-7, 130-1 Nunn, Thomas junior 118, 134, 130 
McCree, Thomas 76 Nunn, William 111, 139, 141 
McIntyre (surgeon) 89-90 O’Conner = Feargus O’Connor 
M’Gregor (Oddfellow) 142 O’Connor, Feargus 113 
McLeod, ‘Radical Jack’ 92 Ogle, Mallie 72 
Midford, Lancelot 38 Oliver (singing master) 114 
Midford, Mary 38 Oliver, William (song collector) 143 
Midford, William -> William Mitford Oliver, William (songwriter) 56, 107, 132, 140 
Miles (creditor) 93 Owen, Robert 46 
Miller, Edward 10 Paganini, Niccolo 104 
Milton, John 13 Paine, Thomas 59 
Mitchell, Billy 153 Parker, Henry Perlee 43-4, 47, 49, 55, 98, 100, 108, 119, 139, 
Mitchell, John 29, 47, 56 145, 147 
Mitchell, William Andrew 56, 110 Parker, Robert 43 
Mitford, Jane 133 Parry, John Orlando 123-4 
Mitford, John 123 Parsons, William 69 
Mitford, Thomas 123 Patrick, George 29-30 
Mitford, William iii, 38, 47, 51, 62, 65, 104, 106-7, 109, Payne (sailmaker) 52 

133, 149 Peacock, John 24-5, 50, 127, 143=5, 151 
Monro (instrument maker) 51 Peg (brown ware seller) 136 
Moody, Dwight Lyman 149-50 Pen, Tommy 77 
Moore, Thomas 90 Percy, Thomas 60, 103, 146, 152 
More, John 122-3 Percy, William 82 
Morgan, John 60 ‘Peter Pry’ = Eneas Mackenzie 
Morgan, Skipper 81 ‘Petticoat Robbin’ 15 
Morrison, James 47 Phair, Joseph 122 
Motherwell, William 152 Pitts, John 151 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 123 Playford, John 152 
Murray, Adam 121 Polwarth, Gwen 152 
N., W. (songwriter) 122 Porter (coalowner) 117-18 
‘Nancy’ 8 Powell, Peggy 87 
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Pratt, John Slater 129 

Pringle, Barbara -> Barbara Bell 

Purvis, George 1 

Purvis, Margaret 1, 47 

Purvis, William (‘Billy’) 108, 113, 138 

Purvis, William (‘Blind Willie’) iii, 1-2, 5, 9, 22, 27, 42-5, 
47, 52-8, 66-7, 70-4, 87-8, 98-101, 105, 107, 114-17, 
119, 130, 132, 134, 138-9, 141, 145-8, 151 

‘Push, Peg, Push’ 87 

‘Pussy Willy’ 43, 59 

‘Putty mouth Mall’ 72 

Pybus (attorney) 108 

Pyle, Benjamin 110 

Quarrill, Master 123 

‘Radical Jack’ = John Dennis & John McLeod 

Radison, John 92 

Ray 145 

Rae, ‘Lucky’ (landlady) 126 

‘Rag Sall’ 72 

‘Ralphy the Hawk’ 72 

Randall, Miss & Mrs (performers) 138 

Rankin, Ann 149 

Ranson, Thomas 45, 58 

Ravensworth, Lord 94 

‘Raw’ (landlady) 15 

Raw, Dolly 72, 87 

Rea (musician) 145 

Readman, John 124 

Reay, Samuel 145, 148, 150, 153 

Reed, ‘Cuddy’ 59 

Reed, Elizabeth 51 

Reed, Johnson 26 

Reid, Ann 142 

Reid, James 142-5 

Reid, Robert senior 51, 126 

Reid, Robert, Junior 51 

Reynolds, Joshua 98 

Rice, Thomas Dartmouth 112 

Richardson, John 67 

Richardson, Moses Aaron 143 

Richardson, Robert 120 

Richardson, Thomas Miles 40, 98, 143 

Ridley, George (parliamentary candidate) 134 

Ridley, George (singer-songwriter) iii, 139, 153 

Ridley, Matthew White 9, 18, 22, 25, 42, 52-3, 57, 65, 
67, 71, 101-2, 105, 107, 126 

Ridley, William 113 

Ritson, Joseph 13, 33, 103-4, 148, 151-3 

‘Robbin’ 15 

Roberts, William Prowting 120-1 

Robinson (fiddler) 114 

Robinson, J. (music publisher) 34 

Robinson, Jack 152 

Robinson, John (biographer) 148 

Robson (smallpiper) 145 

Robson, Henry 133 

Robson, Joseph Philip 120, 132, 140 

Robson, Thomas 88 

‘Roguish Ralph’ 87 

Ross, J. (performer) 138 

Ross, John (printer) 130-1 


Rowlandson, Thomas 60 

Roxby, Robert 24 

Roxby, William 121 

Roy, Bella 72, 79, 98-9 

Rusher, William 17 

Rutherford, Frank 152 

Ryam, Thomas 92 

Ryle, Anne 123 

S., W. (singer) 103 

Sadler (musician) 38-40 

Sadler, John 38 

Saint, Thomas 11, 17 

Sale, George 129 

‘Sam’ 15 

‘Sammy’ (sword dancer) 24 

Sands, Robert 10 

Sankey, David 149-50 

Santereeni, Signor 138 

‘Scatter, J.C.’ 149, 152 

Scharf, George 68 

Scott (jailer) 57 

Scott, Euphemia (‘Euphy’) 53, 55-6, 59, 72-3, 87, 133 

Scott, John 59 

Scott, Walter 21, 144, 146-7, 152 

Scott, William -> Lord Stowell 

Scott, William (‘Cull Billy’) 43, 47, 54, 56-8, 70-1, 74, 86, 
98-100, 107, 109, 114 

Scott, William Bell (artist) 126-7 

Selkirk, George 7 

Selkirk, James 134 

Selkirk, John 7, 22, 29, 119 

Sern, G. (blackleg) 91 

Shaftoe, Robert 42, 103 

Shakespeare, William 129 

Sharp, Cecil James 149, 151 

Sharp, Cuthbert 103-4, 144 

Shield, Anne 33 

Shield, John 13, 16, 22, 65, 132 

Shield, William 33-6, 69, 123-5, 143, 145, 148, 151-2 

‘Shoe-tie Anty’ 43, 114 

‘Shufflebottom, Josiah’ = Thomas Doubleday 

Sinclair (smallpiper) 53 

Sinclair, Mrs (performer) 138 

‘Skipper Robbin’ 15 

Skipsey, ‘Culbert’ 92 

‘Slaverin Nell’ 15 

Slavers, Dick 14 

Smith, Isabella -> Isabella Reed 

Smith, Mark 60-1 

Smith, Robert 113 

Sole, George 129 

Sopwith, Jacob (senior) 77 

Sopwith, Jacob junior 77 

Sopwith, James senior 77 

Sopwith, James junior 77 

Sopwith, Thomas 77, 110, 112 

Sparke, Jane -> Jane Dixon 

Spence, William 52 

Spencer, Charles 111 

Stamp, Ann Bell -> Ann Bell Fordyce 

Stamp, Henry 117 
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Stanton, Cornelius 144-5 

Starkey, Benjamin senior 41-2 

Starkey, Benjamin junior (‘Captain’) 41-5, 47, 52, 54, 56, 
59, 107, 114, 116, 141 

Starkey, David 41-2 

Starkey, Mary 42 

Stavers, Dick 14 

Steinbelt, Daniel 123-4 

‘Step-and-Fetch’ 87 

Stephens, Joseph 113 

Stephenson, Ray 152 

Stephenson, Robert 132 

Stephenson, William 22,57, 96 

Sterling, Isabella 141 

Stewart, Captain (piper) 104 

Stewart, Charles (policeman) 126 

Stewart, Charles (prince) 5 

Stewart, William 135, 139 

Stokes, Ann -> Ann Dunbar 

Stokes, Anne -> Anne Shield 

Stokoe, John 144-8, 150-1, 153 

Stoney-Bowes, Andrew 42 

Stowell, Lord 53, 58 

Sutton & Son 68 

Sykes, John 100 

T., W.G. 44 

‘Tally-i-o’ 15, 87 

Tannahill, Robert 104 

Tate, Christopher 119 

Tate, Jacky 56 

Tate, Thomas 1 

‘Tatie Bet’ 87 

Tayleure (singer) 20 

Taylor, John (clerk) 141, 147 

Taylor, John (Chartist) 113 

Taylor, William 129 

Tegg, Thomas 59, 67-8 

Telfer, James 143, 146 

Tenche (fiddler) 24 

Thelwall, John 66-7 

Thompson, Thomas 9, 21, 25, 29, 40, 52, 65, 104, 151 

Thompson, William 138 

Thomson, Miss -> Mrs Love 

Thomson, Robert iii 

Thorogood, Audrey 152 

‘Thropler’ 53 

Todd (piper) 145 

Todd, Ann -> Ann Reid 

Todd, Robert 114 

Topliff, M.S. 124 

Topliff, Robert 29-33, 69, 123-5, 143-4, 151 

Train, Thomas 7 

Triphook, Robert 21 

‘Tuft’ (musicians) 15 

Turnbull, Norman 152 

Turnbull (smallpiper) 50 

Turner, Charles 1 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William 110 

Turner, Richard 148 

Turner, William 11, 18, 90 

Vickers, William 143 


Walker, Edward 56 

Walker, George 69 

Walker, ‘Handy’ 1 

Walker, James 49, 86 

Walker, John 126 

Walker, Margaret 139 

Walker, William Reay 139 
Wallace, James (‘Jem’) 58 

Walton, Mrs (landlady) 142 

Walton, Jonathan 118 

Walton (freeman) 97 

Waring, Edith Seymour -> Edith Seymour Lethbridge 
Waring, Eleanor Emma 149 

Warren (shopkeeper) 76 

Warton, Thomas 27 

Watkins, Clara -> Clara Whittaker 
Watson, C. (performer) 138 
Watson, George 65 

Watson, Joseph 115 

Watson, Nathaniel (parliamentary candidate) 134 
Watson, William (songwriter) 67, 104-5, 109, 115-18 
Watt, Elizabeth (‘Bet’) 13-14, 53 
Watts, Isaac 129 

Weams, James 149 

Weatherley, Denis 152 

Welch, Fan 56 

Wellington, Duke of 25, 113-14, 122 
Wesley, Charles 129 

‘Whin Bobby’ = Robert Cruddace 
White, John 11, 17, 29, 46 

White, Robert 143-6 

Whitfield, Thomas 145 

Whittaker, John 151 

Whittaker, Clara 151 

Whittaker, William Gillies 151-2 
‘Willanton Dan’ 15 

Williams, James 113 

Williamson, Henry 128 

Willis, Thomas 94 

‘Willy’ 15 

Wilson, George 88 

Wilson, James 21 

Wilson, John (‘Cuckoo Jack’) 53, 87 
Wilson, Joseph (‘Joe’) iii, 149, 153 
Wilson, Margaret 88 

Wilson, Mary 88 

Wilson, Thomas (poet) 5, 88-9, 119, 125 
Wilson, William 134 

Windows, John Gale 150 

Winship, Matthew 52 

Wolfe, James 149 

Wombwell, George 114 

Wood, George 104 

Wooler, Thomas Jonathan 46 
Wright, Thomas Giordini 89-90 
Wright, William 10,57, 127, 144-5. 151 
X.Y.” 72, 87 

‘Yowley, Yella’ 98-9 
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Song, Tune & Verse Index 


Blind Willy's Flight 33-4, 74, 114 
Blink o’er the burn, Bessie 3 


Aboot the bush, Willy 3 Blow the Wind Southerly 3, 30-1, 124-5, 144 
Adam Buckham 28, 146 Blythe was she but and ben 5 
Address to the Miners of Britain, An 120 Bobby Shaftoe 5, 31, 103, 145 
Adeste Fidelis 124 Bob Cranky 20, 22 
Agar’s Prayer 124 Bob Cranky's Account of Mr Sadler's Balloon 38-9 
Aiken Drum 123-4 Bob Cranky's Adieu 22, 111 
Alexander’s Rag Time Band 150 Bob Cranky's Complaint 22 
All hands upon Deck 31+ Bob Cranky’s Leum’nation 38 
All’s Well 123-4 Bob Cranky’s ‘Size Sunday 7-8, 22 
All the lads of Copper Alley 4 Bold Archy Drowned 54-5 
All the Night | lay with Jacky in my arms 3 Bold Dragoon, The 56, 70 
Amhran na bhFiann 149 Bold Jack of the Journal 109 
Andrew Carr 5 Bonnie at morn 4, 145 
And sae will we yet = We’ve Aye Been Provided For Bonny/Fiery Clock Fyece, The 79-80, 86, 111, 116, 123-4, 131, 
Annie Laurie 149 140-1, 144-5, 147-9, 151 
Anti-gallican privateer 3 Bonny Geatsiders, The 22, 111 
Arcadians, The 149 Bonny, Jolly Ploughman, The 4 
Arm, Arm ye brave 124 Bonny Keel Laddie 21, 103, 111, 149 
Arthur McBride 72 Bonny lass o’ Fisher Row, The 4 
‘As me and maw Marrow...’ = The Collier’s Rant Bonny Moor-hen, The 5 
At hame | wad be 4 Bonny Pit Laddie/Lad, The 3, 5, 30-1, 61, 103, 120 
A.U.A. 3, 23 Bourbons Triumphant, The 29 
Auld lang syne 4, 123-4, 145 Bow-wow 3 
Auld Man’s mare’s dead, The Brandling for ever and Ridley for aye 3 
Auld Wife, Auld Wife, will you go a Shearing? 3 Brave Earl Brand 146 
Awake, Psalter and Harp 124 Brave lads 0’ Dunse, The 3 
Ayou A Hinny Burd =A.U.A. Brave Old Oak, The 122 
Babes in the Wood, The 132 Bright Star of Heaton, The 102, 153 
Bamboroughshire Betty 4 Broken-legged Chicken, The 4 
Banks 0’ the Dee 4 Broom Besoms/Busoms 1-2, 22, 27, 53, 65, 105, 141, 145, 
Banks o’ Tyne 5 147-8, 152 
Barge Day, A New Song for 105 Bruce’s Address 123-4 
Batchelor Gay am I, A 150 Buff and Blue 61 
Battle of Otterburn, The 21 Burdon’s Address to his Cavalry 48 
Battle of Spitaloo 115 By the Rivers of Babylon 124 
Battle on the Shields Railway 115 Ca lra 102 
Beautiful Muff, The 60 Calculation 65 
‘Be-ba, Bunting...’ 150 Calico Gown 3 
Because he was a bonny lad 4, 61 Caller Fair 87 
Beggar’s Opera, The 152 Callerforney, O 130 
Beggar’s Wedding, The 111 Campbells are coming, The 5 
Begone, dull care 5 Canny Newcassel 21-2, 47-8, 90, 103-4, 111, 115, 130 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms 149 Canny Shields 64 
Berwick Johnny 3 Canzonet with lyrics 29 
Be Sharp Before it’s Dark 82 Cappy; Or, The Pitman’s Dog 38, 41, 62, 130, 149 
Betsy Baker 63, 74 Caud lad o’ Hylton, The 144 
Bewicke and the Graeme, The 146 Cauld and Raw the wind doth blaw 5 
Billy Oliver’s Ramble 43, 111 Cauld Winter Weather 4 
Black and the Grey, The 3, 30, 35 Caw Hawkie thro the Watter 30, 125-5, 146 
Blaydon Races 140 Chandler’s Shop, The 17 
Blind Willie, Song often sung by the late = Broom Busoms Chapter of Accidents 61 
Blind Willie Singing 53-4, 56, 116 Chapter of Donkies 38 
Blind Willie's Death 99-100, 115-16, 130, 132, 140-1, 148, Charmaine 150 
153 Chevy Chase 145-6, 152 
Blind Willie's Jubilee 70-1 Christmas Day in the Morning 31 
Blind Willie’s Lamentation 116 Coal Hole 76, 79 
Blind Willie versus Billy Scott 71 Coaly Tyne 48 
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Cockle Geordie 30 

Cock up your beaver 3 

Coffee and Tea 146 

Collier’s Pay Week, The 

Collier’s Rant, The 31, 103, 124-5, 144, 153 

Colliery Union, The 120-1 

Come tie my petticoat tighter 4 

Commit no Nonsense 111 

Consider the Lilies of the Field 124 

Conversazione, or Literary Chit Chat 123-4 

Cookson’s Alkali 115 

Coquetside 3 

Corn Rigs are bonnie, O 4 

Country Club, The 17 

Cries of the Poor, The 120 

Cromdale Haughs 5 

Cuckoo’s Nest, The 4 

Cuddle me, Cuddy 4 

Cuddle the Butler 4 

Cuddy claw’d her 5 

Cuddy Willy’s Death 131 

Cull, alias Silly Billy 22 

Cull Billy’s Prize 74 

Cut and Dry Dolly 3,5 

Dainty Davie 3 

Dame Gowdie 4 

Dance to thy Daddy 105, 116 

Danny Boy 149 

Death of Parcy Reed, The 144 

Deeth o’ Bobby Nunn 135 

Deeth o’ Cuckoo Jack, The 139 

Demon of the Sea, The 122 

Derwentwater’s Lament 145 

Deuks dang ower my Daddy, The 3 

Devil amang the Tailors, The 4 

Devil, Or, The Nanny Goat, The 62-3 

Diel dang o’er the Weaver 

Dol LiA 30-1, 111 

Dorrington Lads 3 

Drawing a Long Bow 73 

Dream, The 41 

Drive away the Waggons, hinny 144 

Drops of Brandy 3 

Drown Drouth 3 

Drucken Bella Roy O! 79, 86, 111, 116, 141, 145, 148, 
152-3 

Drunk at night and dry i’ the morning 4 

Drunkard Reformed, The 120 

Duel Extraordinary, The 41 

Duncan M'Callaghan 79 

Durham Fair 144 

Dusty Miller, The 3 

Dyer who dyed my apron blue, The 3 

Eckey’s Mare 4 

Election Day 109 

Election Song in Praise of Mr. John Hodgson 109 

Elsie Marley 3, 30-1, 103, 145 

Epitaph for Blind Willy 100 

Ether Doctor, The 130 

Euphy’s Coronation 72-3, 109 

Factory Lass, or Pally Jones, The 134-5 


Fair Flower of Northumberland, The 146 
Fairly shot of her 5 
Fareweel to my bonnie wee Boy 125 


Farewell Address To their Countrymen and Friends 120 


Fear me not, Butterfly 123-4 

Felix Kept on Walking 150 

Felton Lonnen 3, 145 

Fie, let’s awa to the Bridle 71 

Fiery Clock-Fyece, The = The Bonny Clock-Fyece 
Fire and Water 41 

First Drest Man of Seghill 91-2 

Fisher Lad, The 3, 23 

Fishwife and Mustaches, The 73 

Fleet’s a Coming, The 31 

Flitch of Bacon, The 33 

Florodora 149 

Flowers of the Forest, The 5 

‘Follow the Horses ...’ = The Collier’s Rant 
Footy against the Wall 5, 22-3, 146, 153 
Forensic Oratory 123-4 

‘For to make the haggish nishe ...' 44 
For with Love with Love require her 4 
Framlington Fair 5 

Friar and te Nun, The 105 

Friend of the Brave 123-4 

Frisky 4 

Future Prospects of Taxation 120 
Galloping ower the Cowhill 3 

Galloway Tam 3 

Gan ti’ the Byre, Bessie 4 

Gan to the Kye wi me my love 4, 30, 36, 123-4 
Gateshead Rads 109 

Get her Bo 3 

Gilderoy 4 

Gillan na drover 4 

Glister, The 111 

God Save the Queen 124-5 

Go to bed Cicely 3 

Golden Dreamboat 150 

Go to Coquet to woo 4 

Go to the Ant 124 

Go to the Mill again 4 

Go water they Daddy’s horse at the Mill dam 3 
Gramachree 90 

Grandfather’s Clock 150 

Greet Bull Dog o’ Shields, The 140 
Gauger’s Journey to the Land of Darkness 95 
Guardian Angel now protect me 4 
Gude night, and joy be wi’ youa’ 5 
Gypsey’s Song 3 

Half-Drowned Skipper, The 111 

Happy Days of England, The 105 

Haud away Jack 4 

Hawkie is a bonny Cow, My 4 

Heavenly Vision 114 

He’ll never be like my other Goodman 3 
Here’s the Tender coming 4, 27 

Hermit of Warkworth, The 60 

He’s aye kissing me 3 

He says he winnot hae me 4 

He that gets my love needn’t to rue 4 
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Hexham Races 5 Jump Jim Crow 111 


Hexhamshire Lass, The 5 Just a Song at Twilight 

Hey for Bobbing Joan 5 Kebuckstane Wedding, The 104 

Hey, my Nanny, my Nanny 4 Keel Man Coming O’er Land 31 

High Level Bridge, The 130 Keelman’s Reasons for Attending Church, The 80-1, 132, 141, 
High Way to Linton, The 4 147-8, 153 

Hobbie Elliot 3 Keelmen and the Grindstone 115 

Hokey Pokey 140 Keelmen's Stick 

Holey Ha’penny, The 82 Keel Row 5, 11, 21, 30-1, 35, 69, 73, 103, 111, 123-5, 144-6, 
Honey Moon 64 150 

Hooly and fairly 3 Keep Yor Feet Still 149 

How sweet in the woodlands 4 King of Otakeite’s Tea Party, The 123-5 

Hughie the Graeme 146 King Time 123-4 

Humble Petition of the Old House in the Shieldfield 109 Kiss her up the Burn 5 

Hydrophobie 111 Kiss me suen, my minnie’s coming 4 

I canna come ilka day to woo 4 Kitty Bo 31 

| cannot get to my love if | should dee 3 Laddie come tie my Apron low 5 

| could wake a winter’s night 5 Laddie lie near me 3 

| Dreamt that | Dwelt in Marble Halls 150 Lad wi’ the Trousers on, The 4 

If You were the Only Girl in the World 150 Lad winna work, and the lass winna lairn, The = Bonnie at 
| got yesternight Curds and Whey 4 Morn 

I'll find a hole to hide you in 5 Lady fair 4 

I'll gan ne mair ti’ yon town 4 Lairds o’ Ryton, The 3 

I'll love ne’er a laddie but ane 4 Lambton Worm, The 144, 150 

I’ll make ye fain to follow Me 5 Lamentation of Bold Archy and Blind Willie 52-3, 56 
I'll never leave thee 4 Langolee 4 

| met him beside the Barley Mow 4 Lass of Richmond Hill, The 11 

I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 150 Lass who lives at Cullercoats can neither Card nor Spin, A 5 
In the beginning 124 Lasses love Wine and Sugar Candy, The 3 

Into Newcastle and down by the Key 3 Lassie, lend me your braw hemp heckle 4 

Invitation, The = The Skipper’s Wedding Last Rose of Summer, The 125 

Invitation Cards 109 Leith Wynd 3 

I’ve lost my love in Liddesdale 3 Liberty for Sailors 4, 27 

| winna gang thro’ the dark cellar ne mair 5 Life of Billy K[i]rt{o]n the Crimp and Informer, The 26 
| winna gan to my bed till | get a man 4 Life’s Journey 30 

Jacky Layton 4 Life up your Heads 114 

Jack’s alive 3 Lignum Vitae 29 

Jamie Allan’s Fancy 146 Lily of Laguna 149 

Janet Clinker’s Oration 95 Little House under the Hill, The 3 

Jem Crow = Jump Jim Crow Little P.D., The 111, 123 

Jemmy Joneson's Whurry 48, 80, 99, 115, 130-1, 144, 152 Little wot ye wha’s coming 4 

Jenny Howlet 48, 111 Local Militia Man, The 38, 41 

Jenny Lind 130 Lord’s Prayer, The 124 

Jenny Nettle 4 Love’s Alarms 3 

Jenny’s bawbee 3 Loves and Mishaps 125 

Jenny she lay i’ th’ loft 4 Love’s like a concert of music 124 

Jerrry Sneak at a Masquerade 125 Lukey’s Dream 86-7, 111, 116, 130, 132, 139, 141, 148, 153 
Jerusalem 150 Lumps o’ Pudding 4 

Jigging for me 3,6 Ma Canny Hinny 111 

Jocker 82, 84-5, 111, 116, 141, 148, 152-3 Macpherson’s Farewell 3 

Jockey’s at the helm 4 Maids get up and bake your pies 123 

Jockey’s to the Fair 3 Man’s a Man, A 38, 102 

Jockie’s lost his dearie 3 Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo, The 150 
John, come kiss me now 4 Marseillaise Hymn, The 102 

John Fenwick’s the flower amang them 69 Mayor of Bordeaux, The 41 

Johnny Cope 4, 68 Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife 4 

Johnny Hay’s bonnie lassie 5 Merry Widow, The 150 

J[onson], R[eed], Verses address’d to 26 Messiah, The 90, 114 

Jolly Companions, every one 5 Mill, Oh, the Mill, The 3 

Jubilate 114 Miller of Morpeth, The 3 

Jumping John 4 Miner’s Doom, The 120 
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Miniature, The 123-4 

Minstrel, The 12-13, 60 

Minstrel Boy, The 150 

Miraculous Hen, The 

Misfortunes of Simple John 95 
Mistletoe Bough, The 123-4 

Molly Sewell 123-5 

Money Musk 3 

More innovations 109 

Morpeth Rant, The 4 

Mr Clark 20 

Mr R. Clayton, An Old and curious Song On the late 105 
Monopoly 20 

Music Hall, The 111 

My Auld Man 28 

My bonny Meggy Lauder 5 

My Eppie is true 3 

My Ewie wi’ the crooket horn 4 

My fiddle and Flora 4 

My Foot is on my Native Shore 125 

My heart is away wi’ my own dear honey 5 
My Laddie comes on Friday 5 

My Laddie/Hinnie sits ower late up 3 
My Lord 'Size 13-14, 111 

My love cam passing by me 4,145 

My love’s but a lassie yet 3 

My love’s like a cherry new come off atree 3 
My Mother sent me to the Well 28-9 
My sweet Catherine Ogie 4 

Nae Luck about the House 81 

Nailors' Advanced Prices, The 58 
Nancy Dawson 5 

National Anthem = God Save the Queen 
Ne’er heed her Scorning 4 

Neebors Doon Belaw, The 149 

Nellie Dean 150 

Newcassel Races 66 

Newcastle Fair 111 

Newcastle Improvements 108 


Newcastle is my Native Place 70, 86, 132, 135, 140-1, 148, 


151, 153 
Newcastle Landlords, The 104-5, 116 
Newcastle Noodles 47-8 
Newcastle Old County Gentleman 111 
Newcastle Props 56-7, 115, 140 
Newcastle Tread Mill 51 
Newcastle Worthies 58 
New Corn Market, The 111 
New Keel Row, The 9, 21, 104, 111 
New Markets, The (Mitford) 106-7 
New Markets, The (Oliver) 107-9 
New Northern Melody, The 65 
New Nursery Rhyme, A 115 
New Poaching Song, A 128 
New Song, A = The Coalowner and the Pitman’s Wife 
New Tyne Bridge, The 10 
New Way to Wallington, The 5 
Night before Larry was stretched, The 41 


‘No pompous strains, nor labour’d lines are here ...’38, 116 


Northumbrian Minstrel’s Budget, The 3-5 
Northern Star, The 144 


North Shields Song, A 111 
Northumberland Night’swake, The 25 


‘Northumbria’s sons stand forth, by all confest ...’21 


O’er Bogie 4 

O’er the dyke and at her, Laddie 5 
O’er the Hills and far away 4 

O’er the Moor he ran 4 

O, gin| had her 84 

Oh, fie, John Thomson, run 5 

O had! a rock and a wee pickle tow 4 
Old Folks at Home, The 150 

Old Horse, The 30-1 

Old Rustic Bridge by the Mill, The 150 
Old Woman and the Coalowner, The 121 


On the Death of a celebrated Eccentric character of 


Newcastle upon Tyne 116 
Orange men’s Walk at North Shields 48 
Orphan Boy, The 30, 124 
Original Bob Cranky, The 21 


O the Ale Wife with her barrel makes me uneasy 4 


O! the Weary Cutter 27, 51 

Outlandish Knight, The 141 

Ower the water to Charley 5 

‘0 Wyllie thou art Nature’s ‘honest child ...’9 
Oyster Wife’s Petition 105 

Oyster Wives’ Rant, The 4 

Paddy M’Shane’s Seven Ages 17 

Paddy’s Wedding 14 

Paganini, the Fiddler 104-5 

Peacock Followed the Hen, The 3, 145 
Peacock’s fancy 3, 146 

Pease Straw 4 

Peggy, now the King’s come 3 

Pelton Lonnen 30-1, 144 

Petition to the Mayor, A 38 

Pilot that steer’d for Reform, The 105 

Pit Boy’s Song 134 

Pitman and the Blackin’, The 76, 148, 153 
Pitman’s Complaint, The 92 

Pitman's Courtship, The 41, 109, 130 
Pitman’s Description of LA PEROUSE, The 63-4 
Pitman’s Love Song, A 104 

Pitman’s Pay, The 88-9, 119 

Pitmans Union, The 96 

Pitman’s Visit to Newcastle, A 38 


Pitmen being turned out of their Houses, A Copy of Verses 


Written on the 96 
Pitmen Determined to be Free, The 122 
Pitmen’s Complaint, The 93 
Pitmen’s Grievances, A New Song on the 121 
Pleasures of a Large Dinner Party, Ohthe 125 
Poaching Song, ANew 128 
Politicians, The 38 
Poor Aud Horse 117, 153 
Poor Tradesmen’s Lamentation, The 120 
Pussy Cat’s Toes 125 
Quarter o' Cur[ra]ns, The 82, 117, 153 
Quayside Shaver, The 111 
Ranting dog, the daddie o’t, The 4 
Ranting Roaring Willie 5 
Remember now thy Creator 124 
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Reminiscences of Scotland 125 

Robin Adair 124 

Robin Tamson's Smiddy 148 

Roby’s Wife’s Lamentation 101, 148, 153 

Rookhope Ryde 103 

Roy’s Wife 3 

Rule Britannia 90 

Running Fitter, The 36 

Ruth and Naomi 124 

Sailor's Wife has nought to dee, A 109 

St. Nicholas’ Church 81-2, 105, 116, 131-2, 134, 139-40, 
145, 148, 153 

St. Nicholas’ Great Bell 105 

Sair Fyel’d Hinny 4 

Sally Gee 153 

Sally Lee 153 

Sandgate dandling song = Sandgate Wife's Nurse Song 

Sandgate Girl’s Lamentation 22 

Sandgate Lass on the Ropery Banks 83-4, 86, 109, 111, 
116, 132, 140-1, 148, 152-3 

Sandgate Lassie's Lament, The 135-6 

Sandgate Wife's Nurse Song 109, 116, 132, 141, 148, 
151-2 

Sandhill Corner, The 3 

Saw ye ought of my Lad gawn up the Wagon way 4 

Seamen Garland, A New Song Called the 38 

She’s false as she’s fair and bonny 4 

She’s ower young to marry yet 3 

Shields Law 30 

Shoemaker, The 27-8 

Show Me the Way to Go Home 150 

Skipper’s Dream 115 

Skipper’s Mistake 61-2 

Skipper’s Wedding, The 22, 83, 111, 130 

Small coals and ready money 5 

Soldier Laddie 4 

Soldier’s Joy, The 4 

Soldier’s Song, The 149 

Some say the diel’s dead and bury’d in Kirka’dy 4 

Song to the Blacklegs and All that’s not in the Union 121 

Sound the loud Timbrell 124 

Souters o’ Selkirk, The 3 

South Shields Song, A 111 

Sow’s tail till him yet, The 3 

Speak a little louder 4 

Speed the Plough 4 

Spital Tongues Tunnel, The 117-18, 153 

Spottee 30, 32, 124-5 

Staffordshire Ware 41 

Stand to your guns my Hearts of Oak 123-5 

Stannerton Hopping 3 

State of the Times and Their Causes, The 120 

Steam Soup 109 

Stormy Weather 150 

Styen Cellars Ne Mair, The 82, 153 

Such were the joys of my dancing days 3 

Sun is sinking fast Mother = The Pit Boy’s Song 

Sunny Banks of Scotland 134 

Sunny Rays 5 

Swalwell Hopping 14-15, 24 

Sweet Peggy Picken 4 


Sword Dancers, The 31-2 

Tailor done over, The 4 

Tally |O! the Grinder 144 

Tankard now fill, The 3 

Tartan Plaidie 4 

Taylor, huzza! 102 

Tea for Two 150 

Tell me what the Fiddle says 5 

Tell me, ye winged winds 123-4 
Tenth Commandment, The 124 
There lives a lass at our town-end 4 
There’s a Long, Long Trail a-winding 150 
There’s nae luck about the house 4 
There was a Lady inthe West 148 
There was a Wedding i’ the West 4 
Three good fellows ayont yon glen, The 3 
Thumping Luck 104-5, 116 

Tibby Fowler o’ the Glen 4 

Till the Tide comes in 3, 30, 115, 123-4 
Tipperary 150 

Tiptoe through the Tulips 150 
Todlinhame 4 

Tom Stitch and his beautiful Maid 20 
To the Greenwood gane is Nancy 3 
To Wylam Away 3 

Tullochgorum 4 

Tweedside 4 

‘Twentieth of August ... ‘130, 153 
Two Little Girls in Blue 150 

Tyne, The 111 

Tyne Cossacks, The 38, 41 

Tyne Exile’s Return 130 

Tyne Fair 41 

Under a Lonely Roof 30 

Up i’ the morning early 5 

Up Willie, war them a’ 4 

Up the Raw 31, 124-5, 144-5 
Waggoner, The 4, 22 

Walker Pits 111 

Wallington Lady, The 3 

Wanted, a Governess 123-4 


Wanton Widow of West-Gate, or the Coachman clapped in 


Limbo, The 68 
Water of Tyne, The 148 
Water parted from the Sea 4 
Watty and Meg 95 
Weavers’ Lamentation, The 120 
Wee German Lairdie, The 3 
Weel May the Keel Row = The Keel Row 
We'll all away to the Low Lights 5 
We'll all away to Sunniside 30 
We'll all be wed in our auld claes 4 
We'll all get Gold in Gowpins 5 
We’ll make nae beds but ane, and a’ lie together 4 
We’re a’ dry wi’ drinking 4 
We’re a’ laid idle wi’ keeping the bairn = Bonnie at Morn 
Weshin Day, The 124-5 
We’ve aye been provided for 58, 78 
What can he gotten to give her 3 
When alittle farm we keep 123-4 
‘Whene’er his pipe did silence break ...’51 
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When the Red, Red Robin Comes Bob-Bob-Bobbin’ Along 150 
When Tommy was made an Odd Fellow 48 
‘Where hast thou been, maa canny hinny ...’ 4 
White Cockade, The 4, 61 

Why should | not love my love? 4 

Why should you be so sad upon your wedding day? 4 
William Grainge, A Copy of Verses on 128 
Wind that shakes the barley, The 4 

Wind, The 124 

Winlaton Hopping 24, 38 

Wise Bairn, The 32, 153 

Within a mile of Edinburgh town 123-4 

Wolf, The 123, 125 

Wonderful Tallygrip, The 130 

World turned upside down, The 3 

Worme of Lambton, The 103 

Worthy Rector, The 115 

Wreckington Hiring 111 

XYZ at Newcastle Races 38 

Ye banks and braes 123-5 

Young May Moon, The 90 

You’re all blind drunk, and I’m jolly fu’ 4 
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College, Cambridge, he asked to be supervised by David Craig of Lancaster University. Dave escaped from Cambridge to 
Newcastle for a year, and married, but had to return. In 1972 he declined a fellowship at a Cambridge college and, to the 
chagrin of senior members of what had become Wolfson College, he accepted a temporary lectureship at Manchester 
Polytechnic. He felt that he was just passing through, pending a return to Newcastle, but was active in the Polytechnic branch 
of the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes, and Michael was born in 1973. In 1976, to Dave’s surprise, Cambridge 
University accepted his PhD thesis, ‘Popular Song and Working-Class Consciousness in North-East England.’ He became a Senior 
Lecturer in Trade Union Studies at Manchester Polytechnic in 1982, built two miners’ support groups in 1984-5 and became a 
Senior Lecturer in English in 1986. In the 1990s he was an officer of the National Association of Teachers in Further and 
Education branch at what had become Manchester Metropolitan University, but retired in 2000 in order to get more involved 
in education. He was the founding secretary of the North West Retired Members’ Branch of what was now the University and 
College Union and an officer of Manchester Trades Union Council. In 2015 he moved to Newcastle, 43 years after he had hoped 
to do so. In 2017 he received the Robert Tressell Award ‘For Services to Working People’. That year Ed Waugh based his play 
‘Mr Corvan’s Music Hall’ on Cat-Gut Jim, and Eds play ‘The Great Joe Wilson’, based on The Gallowgate Lad, toured in 2018 
This is Dave’s 14" book. 


Tyneside Song From Blind Willie to Bobby Nunn (Newcastle: Wisecrack Publications, 2019). 

Billy Purvis. The first professional Geordie (Newcastle: Wisecrack Publications, 2018). 

The Gallowgate Lad. Joe Wilson’s Life & Songs (Newcastle: Wisecrack Publications, 2017). 

Cat-Gut Jim the Fiddler. Ned Corvan’s Life & Songs (Newcastle: Wisecrack Publications, 2017). 

Building the Old Bolsheviks, 1881-1903 - www.marxists.org/history/ussr/events/revolution/index.htm 2016 

Gannin’ to Blaydon Races! The Life and Times of George Ridley (Newcastle: Tyne Bridge Publishing, 2012). 

The Flying Pickets. The 1972 builders’ strike and the Shrewsbury trials (with Dave Ayre, Reuben Barker, Jim French & 
Jimmy Graham), (London: The Des Warren Trust Fund, 2008). 

Tressell: The Real Story of ‘The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists’ (London: Zed Books, 2003; Manila: Ibon Books, 2004). 

Songs and Verse of the North East Pitmen, c.1780-1844 (Durham: Surtees Society, 1999). 

Fakesong: the Manufacture of British ‘folksong,’ 1700 to the present day, 1985 (Milton Keynes: Open University Press) — 
archive.org/details/FakesongD.Harker 

Songs from the Manuscript Collection of John Bell (Durham: Surtees Society, 1985). 

One for the Money: politics and popular song (London: Hutchinson, 1980). 

The Big Red Song Book (with Mal Collins & Geoff White), (London: Pluto Press, 1977 & 1981; Ann Arbor, MI: University of 
Michigan Press, 1982). 

George Ridley, Gateshead Poet and Vocalist (Newcastle: Graham, 1973). 


Dave edited the Open University Press ‘Popular Music in Britain’ series, which included his Fakesong. 


Niall Mackinnon, The British Folk Scene: musical performance and social identity, 1994. 

Dick Bradley, Understanding Rock’n’roll: popular music in Britain 1955-1964, 1992. 

Allan Moore, Rock: the primary text. Developing a musicology of rock, 1992. 

Trevor Herbert, Bands: the Brass Band Movement in the 19th and 20th centuries, 1991. 

Paul Oliver, Black Music in Britain: essays on the Afro-Asian contribution to popular music, 1990. 
Derek Scott, The Singing Bourgeois: songs of the Victorian drawing room and parlour, 1989. 
Mike Pickering & A.E. Green, Everyday Culture: popular song and the vernacular milieu, 1987. 
Peter Bailey, Music Hall: the business of pleasure, 1986. 

J.S. Bratton, Music Hall: performance and style, 1986. 

Dave Laing, One Chord Wonders: power and meaning in punk rock, 1985. 


Dave has published several articles about working-class history and culture in north east England. 


‘Joe Wilson, 1841-1875,’ North East History (Newcastle: North East Labour History Society, 2017), Vol 47, 129-32 
- nelh.net/wp-content/uploads/2018/11/North-East-History-Issue-48.pdf 

Their Geordies and Ours’, Part 2, North East History (Newcastle: North East Labour History Society, 2014), Vol 45, 187-215 
- nelh.net/wp-content/uploads/2018/11/North-East-History-Issue-45.pdf 

‘Their Geordies and Ours’, Part 1, North East History (Newcastle: North East Labour History Society, 2013), Vol 44, 169-89 
- nelh.net/wp-content/uploads/2018/11/North-East-History-Issue-44. pdf 
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‘Joe Wilson: "comic dialectical singer" or class traitor?’ in J.S. Bratton, Music Hall: Performance and Style (Milton Keynes: 
Open University Press, 1986), 111-30. 

‘The Original Bob Cranky?’ Folk Music Journal, (London: English Folk Dance and Song Society, 1985), Vol 5, No 1, 48-82. 

‘The making of the Tyneside Concert Hall’, Popular Music (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), Vol 1, 27-56. 

‘Thomas Allan and “Tyneside Song”’, in Thomas Allan, Allans’ Illustrated Edition of Tyneside Songs (Newcastle: Graham, 
1972), iii-xxix. 

‘John Bell, the “Great Collector”’, in John Bell, Rhymes of Northern Bards (Newcastle: Graham, 1971), iii-lix. 
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From Blind Willie to Bobby Nunn 


‘In this book Dave Harker draws together work on a collection of fascinating people - a contrast to his other books on 
individual North-East performers and songmakers. We meet fiddler-singers Blind Willy Purvis and Bobby Nunn, pioneer 
documentor of North East instrumental music Robert Topliff, the great collector John Bell, bagpipe-maker Robert 
Reed, printers John Marshall and the Fordyce brothers, concert hall proprietor John Balmbra and James Catnach from 
Alnwick, who became a famous London ballad printer. Dave vividly shows singers and songwriters facing difficulties in 
their own lives and engaged with the struggles of their audiences in a fast-changing industrial society. He reproduces 
many original songs and illustrations and provides a wealth of historical contextualisation, allowing readers to 
experience, explore and interpret the rich material. Dave’s eight books on North East culture constitute the best 
account of regional song in nineteenth century Britain that we have.’ 
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